MOTE. 


MASSEY-HARRIS    BICYCLES 

MELBOURNE    SHOWROOMS  :     139-141     ELIZABETH     8TREET. 


ARE    A 

CONSTANT   SOURCE 

OF    PLEA8URE. 
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The  New  (Indian)  Perfume  (Registered). 

"  The   Scent   par  excellence  of  the 

Season." 


PHUL-NANA 


A  Bouquet  of  Indian  Flowers. 
Patronised  by  H.M.  Queen  Alexandra 

Perfume,  2/6 ;  Soap,  6d. ;  Sachet,  6d.  and  1/- 
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Professor  Biff  invents  an  aerial  machine,  for 
negotiating  street  corners  in  safety.      He  re- 
leases the  spring.       (To  be  continued.) 


THE. 


GOLD  CURE 


For  ALCOHOLISM 

both  and  the 

CAN     BE 

cured,     MORPHIA  HABIT. 


Thi  .  . . 
BI-CHLORIDE    OF    GOLD    TREATMENT 
FOR    VICTORIA, 

Established  nine  years  ago  by   Dr.  Wolfenden,  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  CENTRAL  MISSION,  MELBOURNE. 

REV.   A.    R.    EDGAR,   Superintendent. 
This  is  its  Guarantee  of  Good  Faith. 


rpHE  TREATMENT  which  ia  conducted  at  the  Insti- 
*■  tute,  "Otira,"  Jolimont  Square,  Jolimont,  in 
private  and  pleasant  surroundings,  completely  de- 
stroys the  craving  and  desire  for  drink  and  drugs,  and 
sets  their  victim  free  At  the  same  time  it  tones  up 
his  system  and  makes  him  a  better  man  physically.  A 
leading  Collins-street  physician  watches  each  case. 


Send  for  Pamphlet  (gratis).    Address  to  the  Institute,   or  to 

Me.  A.  J.  Derrick,  Central  Mission,  Melbourne. 

Miction  this  Paper. 


hold  roup  use 


CATARRH  Causes  DEAFNESS 

Buy     Ramev's    Ittedicator   and 

prevent  this.  "A  Sovereign 
Remedy  "  for  half-a-sovereign 
post  free  (remit  by  postal  note  or 
coin  securely  wrapped  and 
registered).  Treatment  includes 
Medicator,  Inhalent  to  last  tour 
months,  and  Nasal  Ointment. 
2t  p.ige  booklet,  "  What  is 
l '  itarrh?  "  and  treatment  of  hay 
fever,  etc.,  post  free  on  request. 

HOME  CATAHRH  CURE  CO.,  229-231   COLLINS  ST 
MELBOURNE. 


THE    NEW 
SQUARE 


"QUAKER" 

TURKISH  AND  VAPOUR   BATH    CABINET 

For   Hot  Air,  Vapour  or   Medicated   Baths  at  Home. 

30- 

PRESCRIPTIONS    FREE. 

Head  and  Face  Steaming 
Attachment  4s.  extra. 

All  who  suffer  from 
Rheumatism,    Liver, 
Kidney      •  r      Bladder 
troubles,  Catarrh,  Ec- 
_  zema,    Obesity,    Night 

Sweats,  etc  ,  should 
write  at.  once  for  one  of 
thes:  wonderful  Cabi- 
nets Carriage  paid  to 
any  Railway  Station  hi 
Yictorn,  also  to  Syd- 
ney and  .Adelaide. 
Pamphlets  Free. 

J.  CHALMERS, 

authorised  agent, 
Premier  Building, 

2  29    Collins    St., 
Melbourne. 


BY   USING 


DEAF 

4EAB, 


COMMON 


WILSON'S  S2SS 

EAR    DRUMS. 

Wonderful   results  obtained  in  cases  oon- 

'sidered  beyond  any  treatment      Soft,  com- 

!  fortable,   and  invisible  when  in  use       Head 

Noises  Relieved.     Pamphlets  and  Australian 

Testimonials  post  free. 

J.  CHALMERS,  Sole  Agent, 
229  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 
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FRETWORK, 
CARVING. 

Highest  Awards.  Gold  Medals. 


THE  WORLD'S  EMBROCATION. 

THE    FARMER'S   TRUE    FRIEND. 


Brass,   Bent  Iron,   Burnt-wood,   Bamboo, 
Leather  Work,  and  Picture  Framing. 


Catalogue,  1000  Illustrations,  Post  Free,  6d. 

GIVEN  AWAY  to  each  purchaser  of  this  Edition  of  our  Cata- 
logue, a  Full-sized  Design  of  the  Bracket  illustrated. 


HARGER  BROS., 

Settle,  Yorks,  England. 

XS-   R  Deft.        £* 


A  Household  Necessity.     Should  be  in  Every  Home. 

1NVALUABLK  FOR 

Healing  Cuts,  Burns,  Bruises,  Aches,  Pains,  etc. 


A    MARVELLOUS    CURE. 

289  Swanston-St. ,  Melbourne,  Mav  21,  1900'. 
Messrs.  S.  Cox  &  Co.  Dear  Sirs, — I  h'  pe  you  will  rardon  me  fo? 
not  writing  you  before.  I  assure  you  it  is  not  a  matter  of  ingratitude, 
but  I  have  waited  until  I  had  thoroughly  tested  the  efficiency  of  your 
Solution.  As  you  are  aware,  I  have  suffered  for  years  with  ABSCESS, 
and  though  I  have  used  scores  of  remedies  it  was  not  until  I  applied' 
your  Solution  that  I  obtained  anything  like  relief.  I  can  never  be  too 
thankful  that  Providence  brought  in  my  way  the  gentleman  who  re- 
commended your  invaluable  Solution.  I  am  never  tired  of  introducing 
it  to  my  friends.  Not  only  have  I  used  it  for  abscess,  but  in  cases- 
of  cuts  with  brass  rule,  neuralgia,  burns,  rheumatism,  etc.  ;  in  fact  I 
am  never  without  a  jar  both  at  home  and  at  the  office.  Should  anyone 
doubt  my  word  send  them  to  me,  I  will  convince  them.  Yours  grate- 
fully,    JOHN   S.   POWELL. 

Price:    2  6  and  5/-  per  Jar.     (Postage  8d.) 
Obtainable  everywhere,  or  from  the  Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers, 

SOLOMON  COX  &  CO.,  422  BOURKE  ST.,  MELBOURNE. 

Write  for  descriptive  pamphlet  and  testimonials  ;  free  by  return  mail. 


(And  CHEAPEST). 


PIANOS 

ORGANS 

MUSIC 


CATALOGUES 
»  FREE 


AUSTRALIA'S  QREdTEST  HUJK  MOU  JE 
QREdTEST 

nusic 

HOUSE 


r 


Paling's  } 


EASY 
TERMS 
IF  YOU 
WISH. 


SELL   THE    BEST 
VIOLINS 
CORNETS 
FLUTES 
BANJOS 

GUITARS 

We  shall  \. 

be   glad   toX  MANDOLINS 

hear  from  you.  N\  AUTOHARPS 

Ask  us  anything^  ACCORDEONS 

you  want  to  know 
about  musical  goods. 
We  will  reply  at  once. 


: 

* 


&c.,  &c. 


W.  H.  PALING  &  CO.,  Ltd,,  338  George  St.,  Sydney  \ 
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He  clears  the  trams  and  vehicles,  but  Po- 
liceman Monahan  interferes  with  the  land- 
ing.      (To  be  continued.) 
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THE    EDISON 
j    PHONOGRAPH    CO., 

\  UNIVERSAL     CHAMBERS, 

}  325    COLLINS    ST.,     MELBOURNE. 


Telephone  505. 


■'.ooKivo  for  Tn*  Band." 

NEW  GEM  Phonograph      -  £2  10  O 

STANDARD  Phonograph     •  £5  5  O 

HOME  Phonograph     •     •  £8  10  O 

CONCERT  Phonograph  •     -  £20  O  O 

Edison  NEW  PROCE-S  Records,  2/6  each,  26/- doz.     Send 
for  List.     '-Edison  liecords  Echo  all  over  the  World." 


UNDER    THE    ROYAL    PATRONAGE    OF 
H.M.     THE     QUEEN     OF     GREECE.  ^  H.R.H.     THE     DUCHESS 


H.R.H.     PRINCESS     MARIE     OF     GREECE. 
H.R.H.     THE     DUKE     OF     SPARTA. 


H.R.H.     PRINCESS     HOHENLOHE. 

H.R.H.     PRINCE     GEORGE     OF     GREECE 

(High  Commissioner  of  Crete,  etc.,  etc.) 


ii 


HARLENE 


EDWARDS 

"  FOR 
THE 


THE    GREAT 
HAIR    PRODUCER   AND    RESTORER. 

The  Finest  Dressing  Specially  Prepared  and 
Delicately  Perfumed. 

A  Luxury  and  a  Necessity  to  Every  Modern  Toilet. 

"HARLENE" 

Produces  Luxuriant    Hair.      Prevents   its   Falling  Off  or 
Turning  Grey.     Unequalled  for  Promoting  the  Growth  of 
the  Beard  and  Moustache.      The  Renowned   Remedy  for 
Baldness.     For  Preserving,  Strengthening,  and  Rendering 
the  Hair  Beautifully  Soft;  for  Removing  8curf,  Dandruff, 
etc.,  also  for  restoring  grey  hair  to  its  Original  Colour. 
Full  Description  and  Direction  for  use  in  20  Languages 
supplied  with  every  Bottle. 
1s.,  2s.  6d.,  and  (3  times  2s.  6d.  size)  4s.  6d.  per  Bottle, 
from  Chemists,  Hairdressers,  and  Stores  all  over  the  Worlc. 


EDWARDS'  "HARLENE"  CO.,  95  &.  96  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 
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THE 


^=E  STEEL  STAR 
WINDMILL, 


RUBY  KEROSENE  GAS 

COOKING  APPARATUS. 


TRUE    AS    STEEL 

(OF  WHICH  IT  IS  MADE), 

Is  galvanised  after  being  put  together.  This 
galvanises  every  rivet  and  bolt  in  its  position, 
protecting  the  bolts  and  the  cut  edges  from 
rust.  This  galvanising  business  is  a  great 
feature — increasing  the  life  of  the  MILL. 

YOU   SEE   IT,    DON'T  YOU? 


They  have  ball  bearings,  which   is  another 
valuable  point. 


AGENTS— 


JOHN    DANKS    &    SON 

PROPRIETARY    LIMITED, 

Bourke  St.,  Melbourne.        Pitt  St.,  Sydney. 


Cooking 
with    Cotn= 
fort     Abso- 
lutely    un  = 
surpassed. 


Simple, 
Effective, 
Economical 
Cleanly. 

"Will  do  ALL  THE  COOKING  for  a  household 

for  ONE  SHILLING  A  WEEK. 

Every  Apparatus  fitted  with  the  silent  "Primus." 

Prices  from  38/6  to  70/-. 


CHAMBERS  &  SEYMOUR 

i:ROisr:]vi:  ozctg-ieirs  , 
Corner  of  Collins  and  Swanston  Sts.f 

MELBOURNE. 


x 

♦ 


GRANUMA. 


The  Great  Health  Food, 


ALL  CHILDREN   LIKE  IT. 


See  that  they  get  it  regularly. 


DOCTORS    RECOMMEND    GRANUMA. 

Half  the  Price  of  Meat  and  Twice  as  Nutritious.       To  be  had  of  all  Grocers  throughout  the 

Commonwealth. 
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HEARNE'S    BRONCHITIS    CURE 

The  FAMOUS  REMEDY  for  Has  the  Largest  Sale  of  any  Chest  Medicine  in  Australia. 

COUGHS,     BRONCHITIS,     ASTHMA    AND    CONSUMPTION.  4 

Those  who  have  taken  this  medicine  are  amazed  at  its  wonderful  influence.  Sufferers  from  any  form  of  Bronchitis,  Cough,  Difficulty  of 
Breathing,  Hoarseness,  Pain  or  Soreness  in  the  Chest,  experience  delightful  and  immediate  relief ;  and  to  those  who  are  subject  to  Colds  on  the 
Chest  it  is  invaluable,  as  it  effects  a  Complete  Cure.  It  is  most  comforting  in  allaying  irritation  in  the  throat  and  giving  strength  to  the  voice, 
and  it  neither  allows  a  Cough  or  Asthma  to  become  Chronic,  nor  Consumption  to  develop.  Consumption  has  never  been  known  to  exist  where 
"Coughs"  have  been  properly  treated  with  this  medicine.  No  house  should  be  without  it,  as,  taken  at  the  beginning,  a  dose  is  generally 
sufficient,  and  a  Complete  Cure  is  certain. 

Remember  that  every  disease  has  its  commencement,  and  Consumption 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 


BEWARE    OF    COUGHS! 


CONSUMPTION. 

TOO  ILL  TO  LEAVE   HIS   BED. 
A  COMPLETE   CURE. 

"  Mr.  W.  G.  Hearne — Dear  Sir, — I  am  writing  to  tell  you  about  the 
wonderful  cure  your  medicine  has  effected  in  my  case.  About  three 
years  ago  I  began  to  cough.  At  first  the  cough  was  not  severe,  but  it 
gradually  got  worse,  and  I  became  very  weak  and  troubled  with  night 
sweats,  pain  in  my  chest,  and  great  quantities  of  phlegm.  On  several 
occasions  there  was  blood  in  the  expectorated  matter.  I  had  been 
treated  by  a  doctor,  who  pronounced  my  case  to  be  Consumption,  and 
various  other  treatments  had  been  tried,  but  without  benefit.  It  was 
at  this  stage  that  I  heard  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  sent  to  you  for 
a  course  of  the  medicine.  When  it  arrived  I  was  too  ill  to  leave  my 
bed,  but  I  commenced  taking  it  at  once,  and  gradually  improved.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  the  two  lots  of  medicine  you  sent  have  effected  a 
complete  cure,  for  which  accept  my  very  best  thanks — Yours  grate- 
fully, "J.  BLAIR. 

"  Westminster,  Bridge-road,  S  E  ,  London." 


AGONISING   COUGH.— NINE   MONTHS'   TORTURE. 

RELIEVED   bv  ONE    DOSE   of    HEARNE'S    BRONCHITIS 

CURE.     CURED   by   TWO    BOTTLES. 

"  Dergholm,  Victoria. 

"  Dear  Sir,— I  wish  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  wonderful  effect  of 
your  Bronchitis  Cure.  I  suffered  for  nine  months,  and  the  cough  was 
so  distressingly  bad  at  nights  I  was  obliged  to  get  up  and  sit  by  the 
fire.  I  had  medical  advice,  and  tried  other  '  remedies,'  without  avail. 
I  tried  yours,  and  never  had  a  fit  of  coughing  after  taking  the  first 
dose,  and  though  I  have  had  but  two  bottles  I  feel  I  am  a  different 
man,  and  the  cough  has  vanished  You  may  depend  upon  my  making 
known  the  efficacy  of  your  wonderful  remedy  to  anvone  I  see  afflicted. 
"Yours  faithfully,  JAMES  ASTBURY." 


GRATITUDE    AND    APPRECIATION. 

HUNDREDS   CURED  IN  THEIR  OWN  CIRCLE. 


"The  Scientific  Australian  Office,  169  Queen-st.,  Melbourne. 
"  Dear  Mr.  Hearne,— The  silent  workers  are  frequently  the  most 
effective,  and  if  there  is  anybodv  in  Victoria  who  during  the  last  few 
years  has  been  repeatedly  working  for  and  singing  the  praises  of 
Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure,  it  is  our  Mr.  Phillips.  This  gentleman, 
some  three  years  ago,  was  recommended  to  try  vour  Bronchitis  Cure 
by  Mr.  Barham,  accountant,  Collins-street,  and  the  effect  that  it  had 
was  so  marked  that  he  has  ever  since  been  continually  recommending 
it  to  others.  AVe  are  glad  to  add  this  our  testimony  to  the  value  of 
Hearne's  most  valuable  Bronchitis  Cure,  which  has  eased  the  sufferings 
of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people  even  in  ourown  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance.   Believe  us  always  to  be  yours  most  faithfully, 

'PHILLIPS,    ORMONDE   &   CO." 


QUEENSLAND    TESTIMONY. 

FROM    BRISBANE   WHOLESALE   CHEMISTS. 


"69  Queen-st.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
"  Mr.  W.  G.  Hearne.    Dear  Sir,— Please  send  us  36  dozen  Bronchitis 
Cure  by  first  boat.     We  enclose  our  cheque  to  cover  amount  of  order. 
We  often  hear  your  Bronchitis  Cure  spoken  well  of.    A  gentleman  told 
us  to-day  that  he  had  given  it  to  a  child  of  his  with  most  remarkable 
result,  the  child  being  quite  cured  by  three  doses. 
"  We  are,  faithfully  vours, 
"THOMASON,   CHATER  &  CO.,   Wholesale  Chemists." 


We,  the  undersigned,  have  had  occasion  to  obtain  Hearne's  Bron- 
ehitis  Cure,  and  we  certify  that  it  was  perfectly  and  rapidly  successful 
under  circumstances  which  undoubtedly  prove  its  distinct  healing 
power.  Signed  by  the  Rev.  JOHN  SINCLAIR,  Myers-street,  Geelong, 
and  fifty-nine  other  leading  residents. 


ASTHMA. 

PREVIOUS   TREATMENT    FAILED.      A   SEVENTEEN    YEARS' 
CASE   CURED    BY   THREE   BOTTLES. 

Mr.  Alex.  J.  Anderson,  of  Oak  Park,  Charlesville,  Queensland, 
writes: — "After  suffering  from  Asthma  for  seventeen  years,  and 
having  been  under  a  great  many  different  treatments  without  benefit, 
I  was  induced  to  try  Hearne's  medicine  for  Asthma.  After  taking 
three  bottles  of  this  medicine  I  quite  got  rid  of  the  Asthma,  and  since 
then,  which  was  in  the  beginning  of  1883  (15  years  ago),  I  have  not 
had  the  slightest  return  of  it.  The  medicine  quite  cured  me,  and  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  it." 

Writing  again  on  the  4th  April,  1899,  he  states:— "I  am  keeping 
very  well  now.    Never  have  the  slightest  return  of  the  Asthma." 

A  FEW  EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS. 

"  I  used  your  Bronchitis  Cure  for  three  of  my  family,  and  it  cured 
each  of  them  in  from  one  to  three  doses. — P.  F.  MUL.LINS,  Cowie's 
Creek,  Victoria  " 

"  Your  Bronchitis  Cure  relieved  my  son  wonderfully  quick  I  only 
gave  him  four  doses,  and  have  some  of  the  medicine  yet;  but  I  am 
sending  for  another  bottle  in  case  I  should  want  it.  — D.  M'DONALD, 
Trinky,  via  Quirindi,  N.S.W."  r 

"  My  wife  is  82  years  old,  and  I  am  79,  and  I  am  glai  to  inform  you 
that  your  Bronchitis  Cure  has  done  us  both  a  wonderful  deal  of  good, 
it  having  quickly  cured  us  both. — R.  BASSET,  Strath  Creek,  via 
Broadford,  Victoria." 

"I  have  used  one  bottle  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure  with  great  benefit 
to  myself,  as  the  smothering  has  coniplelely  left  me.—  iMrs )  JOHN 
RAHILLY,  Glenmaggie,  Victoria." 

"  I  have  finished  the  Bronchitis  Cure  you  sent,  and  am  am»»cd  at 
what  it  has  done  in  the  time.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  has  all  gone. 
—J.  HARRINGTON,  Bingegong,  Morundah,  N.S.W." 

"I  lately  administered  some  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure  to  a  son  of 
mine,  with  splendid  effect.  The  cure  was  absol  itelv  miraculous. — D. 
A.  PACKER,  Quiera,  Neutral  Bay,  Sydney,  N.S.W." 

"Your  Bronchitis  Cure,  as  usual,  acted  splendidly.— C.  H. 
RADFORD,  Casterton,  Victoria." 

"  Kindly  forward  another  bottle  of  your  famous  Bronchitis  Cure 
without  delay,  as  I  find  it  to  be  a  most  valuable  medicine. — (Mrs.)  J. 
SLATER,  Warragul,  Victoria." 

"I  am  very  pleased  with  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  The  result  was 
marvellous.  It  eased  me  right  off  at  once.  — G.  SEYTER,  Bourke, 
N.S.W." 

"Your  medicine  for  Asthma  is  worth  £1  a  bottle.— W.  LETTS,  Hey- 
wood,  Victoria." 

"  I  have  tried  lots  of  medicine,  but  yours  is  the  best  I  ever  had.  I 
am  recommending  it  to  everybody. — S.  STEELE,  Yanko  Siding, 
N.S.W" 

"  I  suffered  from  Chronic  Asthma  and  Bronchitis,  for  which  I  ob- 
tained no  relief  until  I  tried  your  medicine,  but  I  can  truly  say  that  I 
am  astonished  at  my  present  freedom,  as  a  direct  result  of  my  brief 
trial.— JOHN  C.  TRELAWNEY,  Severn  River,  via  Inverell,  N.S.W." 

"  Last  year  I  suffered  severely  from  Bronchitis,  and  the  doctor,  to 
whom  I  paid  seven  guineas,  did  not  do  me  any  good  ;  but  I  heard  of 
your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  two  bottles  of  it  made  me  quite  well. — H. 
HOOD,  Brooklands,  Avoca-street,  South  Yarra,  Melbourne." 

"  Please  send  me  half-a-dozen  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  This  medi- 
cine cured  me  in  the  winter,  and  has  now  cured  a  friend  of  mine  of  a 
very  bad  Bronchitis. — A.  ALLEN,  Ozone  House,  Lome,  Victoria." 

"  Your  Bronchitis  Cure  has  done  me  much  good.  This  is  a  new  ex- 
perience, for  all  the  medicine  I  previously  took  made  me  much  worse. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  two  bottles  of  Bronchitis  Cure  I  got  from  you 
have  pulled  me  through  a  long  and  dangerous  illness. — HENRY 
WURLOD,  Alma,  near  Maryborough,  Victoria." 

"The  bottle  of  Bronchitis  Cure  I  got  from  you  was  magical  in  its 
effects— CHAS.  WHYBROW,  Enoch's  Point,  via  Darlingford,  Vic- 
toria." 

"  Upon  looking  through  our  books  we  are  struck  with  the  steady 
and  rapid  increase  in  the  sales  of  vour  Bronchitis  Cure. — ELLIOTT 
BROS.,  Ltd.,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Sydney,  N.S.W." 


Prepared  only,  and  sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  the  Proprietor,  W.  G.  HEARNE,  Chemist,  Geelong:,  Victoria. 

Small  lize,  2s.  6d. ;  large,  4s.  6di     Sold  by  Ohemi3ts  and  Medicine  Vendors.     Forwarded  by  post  to  any  address  when  not  obtainable  locally. 
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^WALPOLES' 

BEING    MANUFACTURERS 


ESTbb. 
17«. 


OF 


IRISH  DAMASKS  AND  LINENS, 

GOODS   ARE   SOLD   AT 

MANUFACTURERS'     PRICES. 


*r  ALL    ORDERS    VALUE    £20    SENT 
CARRIAGE     PAID 

TO     PORT     OF     LANDING— 

AND  A  PORTION  OF  CARRIAGE  PAID  ON  ALL  ORDERS  OVEB 

£5  IN  VALUE,  AS  BELOW : 

VALUE  OF  GOODS       ..£5    0    0         £10    0    0         £15    6    0 

PART  CARRIAGE         ..050  076  090 


DELIVERED  AT  PORT 
OF  LANDING  FOR 


£5    5    0         £10    7    6 


£15    9    0 


WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LISTS  AND  SAMPLES  SENT  FREE 

OK 
<<RISH  TABLE  DAMASK,  HOUSEHOLD  LINENS, 

CAMBRIC  HANDKERCHIEFS,  SHIRTS,  COLLARS,  ETC. 
All  Goods  Hbmmkd  and  Marked  Fru  of  Charos. 

WALPOLE  BROS.   LTD. 


16   BEDFORD  ST., 

LONDON,     DUBLIN    AND     WARINGSTOWN. 


'SWAN' 

FOUNTAIN 
PENS 


Are  Willing, 
Faithful, 
and  Fast 
Workers 


SOLD    BY 
ALL   STATIONERS. 

Insist  on   Having;  the 

'SWAN.' 


Catalogues  Post  Free 

Mabic,  Todd  &  Bard, 

93,   Cheapside,   E.C.  ** 
LONDON.  En~. 


artistic  engravin 

ami  expeuslve  thing  ol  the  kind 

ever   pub!  shed.       For    n    6dort 

time   I    wi  1  se-id   I 

cent   work     FREE)   sealed    <>n 

receipt  of  fid.  i  tamps    1 

postage,    Order  to-day  and  learn 

to  Hypnotize.     It  is  b  c  ance  at 

a  life-time.     Address— 


notism 

Reader,  why  not  be  able  to  use  the 
most  mysterious  and  powerful  force  of 
nature?  By  my  method  you  can  learn 
to  Hypnotize  in  a  few  hours  time,  with- 
out leaving  your  home.  You  can  per- 
form all  the  many  marvellous  feats 
that  are  possible  to  the  Hypnotist. 
Through  Hypnotism  you  can  cure  disease 
conquer  pain  ;  win  reluctant  affection, 
gratify  your  ambition*,  and  produce 
amusement  by  the  hour.  It  costs  you 
nothing  to  rind  oat  all  about  it.  I  have 
Just  Issued  in  book  farm  a  mammoth 
illustrated  LESSON  or   Key  to 

Hypnotism,    which    fully    explains 

Mi*-  mysteries  and   secrets 

■■,-,.       it   contains 

hundreds  <-f  beautiful  and 

ami   In   Uie  most  elaborate 


Prof.  R.  H.  BARRADEN, 

89  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


NESS  CURED 


flH>     I  Deafness  is    incurable    till    the 

J^^»  cause  is  removed.    Therefore  Ear 

Vasr     rail      a    |  Drums  and  other  artificial  aids 

never    cure .      Nobody   need    be 

deaf  where  the  BLECTEICON  is  obtainable.     Write  t 

mentioning  this  paper,  and  we  will  send  valuable  iulorma- 

tion  FREE.  Address— 

L    R.  Vernon  Coy..  60-64  Hunter-st  ,  Sydney 


Price,  30/- 

Delivered  in  Melb. 
and  Suburbs. 


IS   A    BLESSING    TO    EVERY    HOME. 

Keeps  the  body  healthy  and  vigorous,  Swiftens  the  flow  of 

Sluggish  Blood,  and  Restores  the  natural  bloom  of  youth. 
Exhilarating  to  a  degree  undreamed  of  by  those  unacquainted 
with  Vapor  Bathing.  Enables  vou  to  enjoy  at  home,  in 
your  own  bedroom,  all  the  advantages  of  the  Famous  Hot 
Spring  Baths  of  Kew  Zealand.  Complete  Formula  of  Medi- 
cations with  each  Cabinet.  Folds  up  when  not  in  use.  Inspec- 
tion cordiallv  invited.  Send  for  descriptive  circular,  gratis. 
Agents  wanted.      Head  VlCT0EUJl  Depot  . 

ALEX.   TROUP   &   CO., 

143Toorak-road,SouthYarra  (adjoining  Railway  Station). 

Melbourne,  victoria. 

» 
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And  at  the  police-station  he  is  forced  to  ex- 
plain. 

(From  "  Life.") 


! 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL 

AVE  grant  every  purchaser  of  our  ELECTRIC  BELTS  and 
APPLIANCES  a  trial  of  Thirty  Days  before  payment, 

which  is  fully  explained  in  our   "  ELECTRIC   ERA."    Our 

Electric  Belts  will  cure  all 
NERVOUS  and  other  DIS- 
EASES in  all  stages,  however 
caused,  and  restore  the 
wearer  to  ROBUST  HEALTH. 


Our  Marvellous  Electric 
Belts  give  a  steady  soothing 
current  that  can  be  felt  by  the 
wearer  through  all  WEAK 
PARTS.  REMEMBER,  we  give 
a  written  guarantee  with  each 
Electric  Belt  that  it  will  per- 
manently cure  you.  If  it  does 
not  we  will  promptly  return 
the  full  amount  paid.  We 
mean  exactly  what  we  say, 
and  do  precisely  what  we 
promise. 


NOTICE.— Before  purchasing  we  prefer  that-  you  send  for 
our  "ELECTRIC  ERA"  and  Price  List  (post  free),  giving 
illustrations  of  different  appliances  for  BOTH   SEXES,  also 
TESTIMONY  which  will  convince  the  most  sceptical. 
Address — 

German  Electric  Belt  Agency, 

63    ELIZABETH    STREET,    SYDNEY. 


Box  62,  G.P.O. 


Cable—"  Netting." 


LYSAGHT  BROS.  &  CO.  LTD. 

Our   Manufacture  of    .     . 

RABBIT    PROOF 

Wire  Netting 


AGENCIES  : 


The  Tasmanian  Wool- 
growers'  Agency  Co.  Ltd; 

LAUNCESTON. 


Walter   Reid  &   Co. 

ROCKHAMPTON 

Elder,  Smith  &  Co 

ADELAIDE. 
Burns,  Philp  &  Co.  Ltd.,   \\| 

TOWXSvTLLE. 
William   Crosby  & 
HOBART. 


Ltd., 
Ltd., 


Co. 


Colonial  Made  Centre-Strand  Wire  Nettings. 
All  Sizes.        Black  and  Galvanised. 


IS   KNOWN   AS  THE 
VERY    BEST 
THROUGHOUT 
AUSTRALIA. 

Bird   Proo'f— 

\,  I,  1  in. 

Rabbit  Proof— 

\\,  l\  in. 

Hare  and  Fowl  Proof— 

If  and  2  in. 

Marsupial,     Sheep    and 
Pig  Proof— 

2J,  3  and  4  in. 


LYSAGHT  BROS.  &  CO.  Ltd.,  Wire  Netting  Manufacturers 

10    BLIGH    STREET,    SYDNEY.      I    375   COLLINS  ST.,   MELBOURNE. 


Works:   Chriswick,  Parramatta  River. 


Works:    Footscray. 


Branches    ALSO    AT    BRISBANE     AND     FRCIJANTLC. 
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A.     BRONNER. 

Specialist, 

AUSTRAL  BUILDINGS,  117  COLLINS  STREET  EAST, 

Ranks  foremost  in  treatment  of  Skin  Diseases,  De- 
bility, Heart  Defects,  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  and 
Abdominal  Organs,   Prostate  Gland,  etc. 

His  new  treatment  of  Cancer,  Cancerous  Growths, 
Epithelioma,  Rodent  Ulcers,  etc.,  eradicates  these  dread- 
ful complaints  in  an  absolutely  safe  and  permanent  way, 
without  operation.  See  certificate,  Miss  Sampson,  State 
Behool  teacher,  Warragul,  "Argus"  or  ••Age,"  8th  De- 
cember last. 


The  Cootamundra   Liberal. 

(N.S.W.) 

Circulating  freely  in  Cootamundra,  Gundagai, 
Wallendbeen,  Bethungra,  Moatfield,  Stockinblngal, 
Springdale,  Jugiong,  Jingalee,  Temora,  Adelong, 
Muttama,  and  many  other  places. 


Editor,  E.  DOIDGE. 

Author  of  "  Father  and  Son,"  "  The  Daughters  of 
Ere  "—a  tale  of  the  Maori  War,  "  The  Mystery  of 
Merrellien,"  "  Marian  Gonisby,"  "  Piwee,  Daughter 
of  Taranui,"  etc. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


You  need  no  longer  buy  expensive  Dictionaries,  Guide  Books, 
Encyclopedias,  or  other  Books  of  Reference.  We  give  you  FULL 
INFORMATION  and  ADVICE  on  EVERY  SUBJECT  under  the  sun. 
Write  to  us  when  you  want — 

Steamer,    Rail   and  Coach  .Quotations  found  &  completed 
Routes,  rates  and  times.  !  Passages     in    Foreign      Lan- 


Anyone's   Address,  in   Aus- 
tralasia or  in  London. 
Statistics  on  any  subject. 
Legal  Questions  answered. 
Medical  Advice. 


guages  Translated. 

Information  for  use  in  your  De- 
bating; Society. 

Opinions  on  Literary  and 
Artistic  Work. 


TO     LADIES. 

Write  to  our  "  LADY   MANAGER  "  about  all  questions  on— 

Health  and  Toilet. 

Advice  as  to  Dress. 

Schemes  for  House    Furnishing;  and  for   Room 
Decorating;. 

Recipes  for  any  Dish. 


RATES.  In  all  cases  stamped  and  addressed  envelopes  for  reply 
must  be  sent.  Oeneral  Questions,  6d.  each.  Legal,  Medical, 
Dress,  House  Furnishing,  Literary  Opinions  and  Foreign  Languages, 
1/-  each.     Number  your  Queries. 

Strictest  Confidence  observed  and  plain 
envelopes  used. 

Adbrk^h—  — . 

THE    CENTURY    INFORMATION    AND 
ADVICE    BUREAU, 

QUEEN     STREET,     MELBOURNE. 


A  WONDERFUL 

COUGH  REMEDY! 

Bonnington's 


CARRAGEEN, 


OR 


IRISH  MOSS 

.    .    FOR    .    . 

ALL    LUNG    COMPLAINTS, 
BRONCHITIS, 

ASTHMA, 

INFLUENZA. 

^.  Bottles   1/6  and   2/6.  .-^ 


Dr.LANGSTON'S 

VEGETABLE  CURE   FOR 

DRUNKENNESS 

A   TESTED  AND   INFALLIBLE  REMEDY, 

Within  the  reach  of  all,  can  be  given  SECRETLY. 
NO   FAILURES.  CURES  GUARANTEED. 

A  genuine  Home  Treatment  without  dangerous  hypo- 
dermic injections.      Call  or  write  for  treatise,  posted, 

two  stamps.     Prepared  only  at  the  Laboratory  of 

SURGEON    LANGSTON 

M.R.C-S.   Eng., 

68   RUSSELL  STREET,  MELBOURNE. 
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BROOKS 
ROBINSON    m 


AND  CO.  LTD. 


"OPALITE," 

THE    NEW 
WALL    TILING. 

Beautiful  and  Everlasting . 
Always  Clean. 
For  Rathroomi,  Lavatorial, 
etc.,  etc. 


•      .       • 


ART /STIC 


Bstabliihcd 
1854. 


mall  Papers 


ALL    GRADES. 

Leaded  and  Embossed  Glass. 
High-Relief  Ceiling  Decorations. 
Mantelpieces,  Hearth  Tiles,  Grates. 
Stained  Glass  and  Tiles. 


59   to   65    ELIZABETH    STREET, 

MELBOURNE. 


MEMORY 


8UCCE83   AT   EXAMS,— MIND   WANDERING  CURED,— 

SPEAKING  WITHOUT  NOTES, -BOOKS    MASTERED  IN 

ONE   READING,   by   the 

PELMAN    System 

OF  MEMORY    TRAINING. 

Scientific  Development  of  the  Natural  Memory. 

THE  PELMAN  SYSTEM  is  easy  and  interesting,  the  youngest  and 
oldest  can  learn  it,  and  it  is  of  special  value  to 

Clergy  and   Ministers,  Students  and  Teachers, 

Doctors  and  Lawyers,  Civil  Service  Candidates, 

Business  Men,  etc. 

Hundreds  of  Testimonials  from  Successful  Students. 

The  British  Weekly  says:— "Excellent  work  is  being-  don« 
by  the  School  of  Memory  Training.  F^r  public  speakers,  writers, 
preachers,  students  and  business  men,  such  a  system  is  invaluable." 

Great  Thoughts  says: — "The  system  is  almost  indispensable 
'o  examination  candidates  and  the  student  of  languages;  to  the 
ureacl.er  who  would  dispense  with  notes  it  is  a  necessity  " 


CORRESPONDENCE  TUITION.— Ptlnian's  System  is  taught 
as  thoroughly  by  Postal  Lessons  as  by  voice. 


Prospectus,  Testimonials,  etc.,  post-free  from  the  Secretary. 

Pelman's  School  of  Memory  Training, 

4.    BLOOMSBURY   STREET,    LONDON;  or 
Australasian  Branch  :  G.P.O.  BOX,  402  MELBOURNE. 


Wickham   House   Hydropathic    Establishment, 


WICKHAM    TERRACE.    BRISBANE.    QUEENSLAND. 


Wickham  House  is  situ- 
ated on  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  sites  in  Brisbane, 
directly  opposite  the  parks, 
and,  owing  to  its  eleva- 
tion, open  to  the  exhilar- 
ating breezes  from  al! 
quarters.  It  has  been  de- 
signed and  fitted  for  its 
peculiar  purpose,  and  is  re- 
plete with  all  modern  re- 
quirements for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  scientific 
treatment  of  Hydropathy. 

HYDROTHERAPEUTIC 
SERVICE. 

Hydropathy  has  made 
great    advances    from    the 


time  when  cold  water 
alone  was  used,  and  Medi- 
cal Electricity  almost  un- 
known. We  have  now 
not  only  the  Pack, 
Dripping  Sheets,  Sitz,  but, 
in  addition,  Hot  Air, 
Steam,  Russian,  Hot  and 
Cold  Spray.  Ascending 
Spray,  and  Douche, 
Shower  Rain,  Needle, 
Wave,  Electric  and  Hy- 
dro-Electric, with  Chemi- 
cal, Medicated,  Oxygen, 
Massage  and  Electric  Mas- 
sage, with  others  as  re- 
quired. 


Resident  Physician:   J.   B1NNS    SOUTHAM,    M.D.,   M.R.C.S. 


The  climate  of  Brisbane  as  a  winter  health  resort  is 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  faculty  in  the  South- 
ern States,  whilst  the  superiority  of  the  treatment 
is  now  too  well  known  to  require  further  comment  for 
all  such  diseases  as  Indigestion,  Stomach  and  Liver 
Troubles,  Sciatica,  Rheumatism.  Constipation,  Piles, 
Skin  Diseases.  Kidney  and  Bladder  troubles,  etc. 
"  The  treatment,"  writes  an  old  patient  in  1898,  "  so 
far  from  being  repugnant  to  patients,  is  pleasant  in  the 

Reference  kindly  permitted  to  former  patients. 
Terms  from  £3  3s.,  according;  to  position  of  room. 


extreme,  so  much  so  that  I  and  other  patients  used  to 
long  for  the  hour  of  treatment,  as  a  heavy  smoker  longa 
for  his  pipe.  One  of  the  best  features  of  the  treat- 
ment is  the  cheerfulness  and  airiness  of  the  surround- 
ings. There  is  no  laying-up  in  state;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  patients  are  encouraged  to  keep 
as  much  in  the  open  air  as  possible,  and 
indulge  in  bagatelle  and  other  indoor  amuse- 
ments." 

Prospectus  on  application 
Manacer,  Wickham  House  Hydro,  Brisbane. 
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MEMORY  LESSONS 


Taught  by  Correspondence.     Easy  to  Learn. 

SUCCESS     CEETAI1T. 

M^^^  Satisfaction  given  or  Fee  Returned. 

P"  

POPULAR    PRICES. 

Send  for  Prospectus,  etc.,  Free 
Inquiry  Solicited. 


I  give  over  600  practical  illustrations  of 
how  to  memorise,  with  rapidity  and  cer- 
tainty,   history,   geography,   foreign 
languages,   chemistry,  physiology, 
ledger  folios,  names,  addresses,  and 
lhe  theory  of  music,  counterpoint,  etc. 

The  Almanac  for  the  Year 

memorised  in  3  minutes. 


PROF.  pROWN, 

229   COLLINS   ST., 
MELBOURNE,   VIC. 


EXTRACTS    FROM    RECENT    LETTERS: 


STEPHEN  R.  MILLER,  Esq., 

Inspector  Railway  Accounts, 
Sydney,  XS  JO  0L 


S.  CROW,  Esq.,  Student, 
Numurkah, 

Victoria,  9  3  01. 


E.  C.  QUARTLY,  Esq., 

Grenfell  Street, 

Adelaide,  28  2  01. 


>»♦»»»♦♦♦♦»»♦+♦»»♦»< 


"  T  have  great  pleasure  in  certifying,  after  fourteen 
years'"  experience  of  Professor  Brown's  System  of 
Memory  Training,  that  I  have  found  it  to  be  of  great 
value  to  me.  In  my  position  of  Inspector  of  Accounts 
on  N.S.W.  railways,  I  have  occasion  to  carry  a  great 
many  things  in  my  memory.  I  have  found  that  the 
improvement  of  memory  gained  by  learning  the  System 
is  permanent,  and  that  it  enables  me  to  constantly 
store  facts  and  figures  in  my  mind,  ready  for  use  at 
any  time.  I  highly  commend  this  System.  By  it  I 
easily  memorised  the  mileage  distance  of  every  railway 
-1  ition  in  N.S.W. ,  and  can  instantly  give  the  distance 
or  any  station  from  Sydney." 

"  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  benefit 
derived  as  a  student  from  your  Memory  System.  Your 
simple  plan  of  memorising  the  calendar  for  the  year, 
which  can  be  done  in  a  few  minutes,  is  in  itself  invalu- 
able. It  fixes  historical  events  and  dates  in  the 
mind  so  that  they  can  never  be  forgotten.  I  would 
strongly  recommend  it  to  students,  as  it  can  be  applied 
to  almost  every  branch  of  studv  with  most  beneficial 
results." 


*'  Having  gone  through  your  course  of  Memory  Les- 
sons, I  am  pleased  to  testify  to  its  usefulness.  It  is 
ly  learned,  and  may  be  applied  to  every  branch  of 
study,  but  to  those  learning  languages  it  is  simply  in- 
valuable. It  is  astonishing  the  amount  of  dry  facts 
that  can  be  committed  to  memory  surely  .and  rapidly 
by  its  use.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any'  enquiries. 
as  I  thoroughly  believe  in  the  System." 
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POSSIBLE. 

Professional  lame  man — "Why  do  you  fellows 
always  travel  in  pairs?" 

The  dumb  one — "Well,  you  see,  I  asks  for 
the  money  and  Reggy,  me  blind  partner 
here,  looks  out  for  the  counterfeit  coins." 

("  Judge.") 


"  A  PERFECT  Food  for  Infants." 

Mrs.  ADA  S.  BALLIN, 

Editress  of  Baby. 

Over  70  Years'  ^  ^^. 

Established  Reputation.  ^^J^9 

For  INFANTS  and  INVALIDS. 

"Very  carefully    prepared    and   highly   nu- 
tritious. "-LANCET, 

"Admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Infants 
and  young  persons." 

Sir  CHAS.  A.  CAMERON,  C.B.,  M.D- 

Ex-President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  Ireland. 


USED   IN   THE 


RUSSIAN    IMPERIAL   NURSERY. 


GOLD    MEDAL 

Woman's  International   Exhibition, 
London,  1900. 

Manufacturers:    JOSIAH    R.    NEAVE   &   CO., 
Fordingbridge,  England. 


VYERTHEiM'S 

xpBEClOSA" 
KNITTING 
MACHINES. 

wiancl.es 

^ii*  Wringers. 


Wonderful 
Sewing  Machines 


Hapsburg  Pianos. 

Electra  Cycles. 


WERTHEIM'S 

MEUBOURNE 


CATALOGUES 

ON    APPLICATION. 


INSPECTION 
INVITED. 
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THE  QUEEN  OF  AUSTRALASIAN  COLLEGES! 


/Ifoetbobist  SLabies'  College, 


HAWTHORN,    VICTORIA. 


"If  there  is  a  College  in  Australia  that  trains  its  girls  to  be  ladies  it  is  the    Methodist   Ladies" 
College.        A  Parent  in  New  South  Wales. 

"The  best  praise  of  the  College  is  that  it  trains  its  girls  in  character.      This  is  what  a  parent 
values."     A  Victorian  Parent. 


PRESIDENT    -    REV.  W.  H.  FITCHETT,  B.A.,  LL.D.         HEAD  MASTER    -    J.  REFORD  CORR,  M.A.,  LL.B. 


THE  COLLEGE  consists  of  stately  buildings  (on 
which  nearly  £40,000  has  been  spent),  stand- 
ing in  Spacious  Grounds,  and  furnished  with 
the  latest  and  most  perfect  educational  appli- 
ances. It  includes  Gymnasium,  Art  Studio, 
Swimming  Bath.  Tennis  Court,  etc. 

THE  ORDINARY  STAFF  numbers  fifteen,  and 
includes  six  University  Graduates,  making  it 
the  strongest  Teaching  Staff  of  any  Girls' 
School  in  Australia. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS.— The  Visiting  Staff  con- 
sists of  eighteen  experts  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing,  including  the  very  best  Teachers  in  Music, 
Singing,  and  all  forms  of  Art. 

BOARDERS  are  assured  of  wise  training  in  so- 
cial habits,  perfect  comfort,  refined  com- 
panions, and  a  happy  College  life. 

RELIGIOUS  TRAINING.— Each  Boarder  attends 
the  Church  to  which  her  parents  belong,  and  is 
under  the  Pastoral  Charge  of  its  Minister. 
Regular  Scripture  teaching  by  the  President. 


BOARDERS    FROM    A    DISTANCE.— G  iris 
are  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  the  College, 
and  by  the  pre-eminent  advantages  in  Health,. 
Happiness,   and   Education   it  offers,   from  all 
the  Seven  States. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS.— Young  Ladies  are  re- 
ceived who  wish  to  pursue  Special  Lines  of 
Study  without  taking  up  the  full  course  of  or- 
dinary school  work. 

UNIVERSITY  SUCCESSES.— At  the  last  Ma- 
triculation Examinations,  fourteen  students  of 
the  M.L.C.  passed,  out  of  seventeen  officially 
"  sent  up,"  and  two  of  the  unsuccessful  missel 
by  only  one  point  each!  This  is  the  highest 
proportion  of  passes  secured  by  any  collego. 
There  were  no  failures  in  Greek,  Algebra, 
French,  German,  Botany,  Geography,  and 
Music,  and  only  one  in  English  and  Physiology. 
Thirteen  "  Honours  "  were  obtained  in  English,. 
French,  and  German. 


The  following  are  unsought  testimonials  to  the 
work  of  the  College,  taken  from  letters  of  parents 
received  during  1901.  They  are  samples,  it  may  be 
added,  of  scores  of  similar  letters  received: 

A  parent  whose  girls  have  been,  for  some  years, 

day-girls  at  the  College,  writes: 

'*  Now  that  their  school  year.-  are  coming  to  an  end. 
it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to  say  what  I 
hope  will  be  the  life-Ions  benefit  they  have  derived  from 
being  aiutfinae  of  the  M.L.C.  Their  progress  amply 
repays  my  wife  and  myself  for  any  sacrifice  we  have 
made  tn  -"cure  them  this  great  advantage." 

A  country  banker,  whose  two  daughters  were  re- 
sident students,  writes: 

"  I  am  satisfied  that  my  daughters  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  where  they  have  every  advantage  that  talent, 
tone,  and  exceptional  kindness  can  give  t<>  scliool-girls." 

From  a  country  minister: 

''  The  College  was  a  very  happy  home  to  our  girl 
for  the  two  vears  she  was  there.     She   i>   never   vvearv 


telling  us  of  the  great  kindness  and  care   she   always 

received 

A  South  Australian  lady  writes: 

"  I  wanted  my  girl  to  be  brought  up  amongst  lady- 
like companions,  and  to  be  happy:  and  I  must  con- 
gratulate you  on  accomplishing  what  is  not  only  my 
desire,  but  what,  I  am  sure,  is  the  desire  of  hundreds  of 
other  mothers  as  well." 

From  a  parent  whose  daughters  have  been  day- 
students: 

"  I  look  upon  the  M.L.C.  as  a  real  temple  of  purity,, 
kindne-s,    and    happy    girl-life." 


The  "Young  Man"  (England): 

"  British  readers  will  probably  have  but  little  idea. 
of  the  national  importance  of  this  institution.  It  has 
earned  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  High 
Schools  for  girls,  not  in  Australia  only,  but  in  all  the- 
world." 
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The 
American 


IS  THE  ACflE  OF  COriFORT. 


"HANN" 
HAMMOCK 


Instantly  convertible  from  .Sitting  to 
Reclining  Position. 

Holds  its  full  width  at  all  times.  Has 
adjustable  arms  and 
padded  head  rest.  A 
Swinging  Arm  Chair, 
conforming  to  the 
body,  and  rests  one 
all  over.  Made  of  fancy  striped  D'tck, 
strong  enough  for  heavy  people.     Size, 

7  feet  x  31  inches. 
Price  No.  1  (without  fringe)  17/6. 
Price  No.  40(our  highest  grade,  with 
handsome  fringe)  21/-.    Carriage  Paid, 


the  "marguerite" 
Swinging  Chair, 

With   Adjustable   Head    Rest,    instantly 

adjusted  to  any  desired  height  of  seat. 

Strong  enough  for  grown  people.    Fold 

into  space,  6  inches  x  2  feet. 

No.  1  (without  fringe)    ...    Price  9/6. 

Carriage  Paid. 

J.  CHALMERS, 

Direct  Importer, 

Premier     Buildings,     229-231 
Collins   St.,   Melbourne. 
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HAMILTON'S 
IRISH    HOMESPUNS 

BEAT  THE  WORLD  FOR  HARD  WEAR. 

Guaranteed  hand-spun  and  hand-woven  from 
pure  wool  only.  The  only  perfect  material  for 
Cycling,  Golfing,  Shooting,  and  sport  and 
country  wear  generally.  Beautifully  soft, 
light,  and  warm.  Equally  suitable  for  Ladies 
or  Gentlemen.  Prices  from  21d.  per  yard. 
Perfect  satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Patterns  free 
on  application.    Address  DESK  75 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE, 

Depot  fbr  Irish  Peasant  Industries, 

PORTRUSH,    IRELAND. 
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The    IMPROVED.    ORIGINAL 

TROPO 


Improved,  Original  Straw-Lined 
TROPO. 


(Straw-Lined*) 

The    Ideal    Summer    Helmet. 

RAIN    AND    SUN    PROOF. 

Br   post.    Ill-   and    1316. 


SAVE   YOUR   FELT   HATS    by   the  use  of   Mountcastle   and 

Quaid's  Patent  SWEAT-PROOF  ATTACHMENT,  which 

protects   the   Hat    from   the   effects   of   perspiration,    and 

keeps  the  head  cool  in  the  hottest  weather. 


e.    MOUNTOASTLE    &    SONS, 

326    GEORGE    ST.,    SYDNEY;    and  at  QUEEN    ST.,    BRISBANE. 
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SOLD     IN     LARGE    BOTTLES    BY 
ALL    CHEMISTS,    AT    2-    EACH. 


THE   NEW  COD   LIVER  OIL  EMULSION 

HYPOL. 

Prescribed   for  tlie   Patients    in   the    Melbourne    General, 
Women's   and  Children's  Hospitals,  Melbourne,   and   Con- 
sumptive Sanatorium  at  Echuca  and  Macedon. 


HYPOL  is  a  valuable  remedy  for  Coughs  and 
Colds,  and  is  highly  recommended  in  Pulmonary 
Affections,  Debility,  Loss  of  Weight,  Weakness 
from    Influenza,  and  Wasting  Diseases  generally. 


TESTIMONIAL. 

July  28,  1901. 
"I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  your  '  Hypol,'  as  used  at  the  Sana- 
torium at  Echuca  and  Macedon,  as  far  as  internal  medication  is  concerned, 
is  the  medicine  on  which  I  place  most  reliance.  It  rarelv  disagrees  with 
patients,  snd  one  is  sure  of  getting  it  freshly  prepared,  which  cannot  always 
be  said  of  imported  emulsions." 

(Signed)     DUNCAN     TURNER, 
Consulting  Physician  to  the  Consumptive  Sanatorium. 
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WAITERS'   ARITHMETIC. 
"WA/ITO.  I  FIND  I  HATE  JVST  ENOUGH  MONEY  TO  PAY  FOB  THB  DINOTB, 
BUT  I HATE  NOTHING  IN  THE  WAT  OF  A  TIP  FOB  YOUBSELF." 

"LIT  MB  ADD  UP  THB  8IIX  AGAIN,  SB."  —JfOOtltMrU. 


For  the  Hair 


&*& 


It  is  the  most  reliable  and  the  best 
preparation  for  the  hair,  you  can  obtain. 
1 10  years  success  proves  this.    It 

PRESERVES    THE    HAIR 

restores  it  when  thin  or  withered,  cures 
baldness,  eradicates  scurf,  is  specially 
adapted  for  Ladies' and  Childrens'  Hair, 
and  is  also  sold  in  a 

GOLDEN    COLOUR 

for  fair  or  grey  hair,  which  does  not 
stain  or  darken  the  hair,  or  linen. 
Sold  by  Stores  or  Chemists.  Ask  for 
Rowlands, 67,  Hatton  Garden, London. 


No.  5  D,  Al- Vista 


The  AL=VISTA 

Panoramic  Camera 

Has  a  patent  swinging  lens  which  takes  in  a  scope  of  180  degrees  or 
half  an  arc.  With  this  camera  you  can  take  a  picture  5  inches  deep 
by  12  inches  long.  Broad  landscapes,  field  sports,  yacht  races,  are 
taken  as  easily  as  an  ordinary  camera  takes  a  single  object.  Time 
or  snap  shot  exposures;  can  be  loaded  or  unloaded  in  broad  daylight. 
Patent  attachment  allows  you  to  regulate  length  of  negatives. 

The  AL-VISTA  is  the  most  wonderful  camera  in  the  world ;  it 
obtains  effects  that  are  marvellous,  yet  in  construction  and  action  it 
do  is  simplicity  itself,  every  lens  of  the  highest  quality — fully  tested 

before  leaving  factory.     When  you  buy  a  camera  buy  a  good  one.     With  an  AL-VISTA  you  have  "  many  cameras 
in  one  and  but  one  in  itself."     For  catalogue  with  reproductions  of  views  taken  with  AL-VISTA  cameras,  apply  to 

BAKER  &.  ROUSE,  Proprietary,    Bond  St.,   Abbotsford,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 


MULTIeCOPE  and  FILM  COMPANY,   Burlinu'ton 


Manufacturers. 
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MR.  PARKS,  of  California  Gully,  Bendigo,  Victoria,  Swears  that  V1TADATIO  has  Cured  him  of 

Cancer  in  the  tongue. 

To  MR.  PALMER—  31/5,01. 

I,  Frederick  Parks,  of  California  Gully  near  Bendigo,  in  the  State  of  Victoria,  do  solemnly  and 
sincerely  declare  that  this  is  my  Testimonial  to  you  on  behalf  of  my  cure.  I  have  been  a  sufferer 
with  Cancer  in  the  mouth  for  the  past  six  years.  I  went  to  the  hospital,  and  the  first  thing  they  did 
was  to  take  the  tongue  right  out.  In  two  months'  time,  after  the  operation,  the  Cancer  grew  again  ; 
it  got  larger  than  before.  The  doctors  said  that  nothing  could  be  done,  so  I  went  home  and  was  put 
t<>  bed.  1  asked  my  wife  to  get  me  a  bottle  of  VITADATIO.  I  took  half  a  bottle  that  night,  and 
in  three  days  I  was  able  to  take  oatmeal  and  sago,  and  have  had  no  other  medicine  but  VITADATIO 
within  my  mouth.  I  can  solemnly  declare  that  the  world  dees  not  know  the  power  of  VITADATIO. 
1  ,un  the  only  one  living  out  of  forty-five  cases  of  Cancer  treated  last  year,  and  can  solemnly  swear 
that  only  for  VITADATIO  I  would  not  be  here  now,  so  I  think  you  can  guarantee  a  cure  for 
Cancer,  as  mine  was  a  very  bad  case ;  there  being  no  hope,  the  doctors  said,  and  now  I  can  take  any 
kind  of  food  the  same  as  before  the  operation.  And  I  make  this  solemn  declaration,  conscientiously 
believing  the  same  to  be  true,  and  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  Victoria  rendering  persons 
making  a  fake  declaration  punishable  for  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury.  F.  PARKS 

Declared  before  me,  at  Bendigo,  in  the  State  aforesaid,  this  14th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  one. 

J.  M.  DAVIES,  J.P. 

Since  the  above  Testimonial  was  published,  the  doctors  at  a  meeting  of  the  hospital  committee 
stated  Mr.  Parks  was  never  a  patient  there.  The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Parks  appeared  in  the 
Bendigo  "Advertiser  "  of  July  24,  1901  :— 

A    CANCER    CASE. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  "Advertiser.") 

Sir, — I  noticed  in  your  columns  recently  in  the  report  of  the  hospital  committee  meeting  a 
reference  to  Mr.  Parks'  Testimonial  re  Cancer  (that  is  myself),  and  objecting  to  the  Testimonial  I 
sent  Mr.  Palmer,  with  reference  to  my  being  an  inmate  of  the  Bendigo  Hospital.  Well,  Sir,  I  will 
explain.  When  this  Cancer  first  took  me  I  was  a  resident  of  Woodend.  It  took  six  years  growing, 
before  I  had  it  operated  upon.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I  went  into  the  Kyneton  Hospital,  and  they 
removed  my  tongue,  and  as  soon  as  my  tongue  was  removed  the  Cancer  grew  more  rapidly  than 
before.  I  was  an  inmate  of  the  Kyneton  Hospital  for  six  weeks.  Then  they  told  me  they  could  do 
no  more  for  me.  From  Kyneton  I  came  to  Bendigo,  and  went  to  the  Bendigo  Hospital,  and  showed 
it  to  the  head  doctor,  the  assistant  doctor,  and  the  head  warder,  and  they  said,  "Parks,  there  is  no 
hope  for  ycu.  In  three  or  four  days  you  will  be  no  more,"  and  also  said,  "  You  had  better  go  home, 
and  go  to  bed."  By  this  time  my  throat  was  almost  closed,  and  I  could  only  get  a  small  portion  of 
liquid  nourishment  down.  I  went  home,  and  told  my  wife  to  go  and  get  a  bottle  of  Vitadatio,  which 
she  did,  and  I  took  half  the  bottle  that  night,  and  finished  the  remainder  during  the  next  few  days. 
I  felt  so  much  better  after  taking  it  that  I  continued  it,  and  as  I  went  on  taking  the  Vitadatio  my 
throat  gradually  opened,  and  in  a  little  over  a  week  I  commenced  to  take  a  little  sago  and  beef  tea, 
uml  improved  every  week  during  the  whole  time  I  was  taking  Vitadatio  until  I  took  50  bottles 
which  completely  cured  me.  After  I  was  cured  I  went  to  the  Bendigo  Hospital,  and  showed  my 
cure  to  the  head  doctor,  the  head  warder,  and  the  porter,  and  they  were  quite  astonished  to  see  me, 
thinking,  of  course,  I  was  in  the  cemetery.  They  asked  me  what  cured  me,  and  I  told  them  Vitadatio. 
I  showed  it  to  the  doctor,  and  he  said  I  was  completely  cured.  Sir,  the  committee  say  I  was  not  a 
patient.  No,  I  was  not.  They  would  not  admit  me,  saying  there  was  no  cure  for  me,  bub  told  me 
to  go  home  and  go  to  bed  ;  it  was  only  a  matter  of  a  few  days.  But  to-day  I  am  still  alive  and 
well,  and  am  as  free  from  Cancer  and  as  healthy  as  any  man,  and  I  solemnly  declare  I  was  cured  by 
Vitadatio  and  nothing  else  ;  and,  sir,  what  makes  it  more  wonderful,. the  doctor  told  me  they  had 
had  444  cases  of  Cancer  in  the  hospital,  and  all  have  died.  The  more  I  think  of  my  wonderful  cure, 
the  more  I  think  what  a  wonderful  medicine  Vitadatio  is,  and  I  can  recommend  it  to  anyone  with 
a  case  like  my  own. — Yours,  etc.,  F.  PARKS. 

California  Gully,  Bendigo. 

Foh  Furtiieh  Particulars,       s.   A .   PALMER,  45-4T  BOURKE  ST..  MELBOURNE. 

Correspondence  Invited.  Write  for  Testimonials. 
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•WHAT    WILL     HE     DO     WITH     IT?  • 


First  Linkman.  "'Ello,  Bill,  'ave  you  mvde  anyfink?" 
\  Saond  Linkman:   "  Yas,    but  'anc    me    if    I    can    find    a 
iioomin'  'pub.'" 


Over  100  Years  have  proved  their  Value.  \ 

G.  L.  ROBERTS,  M.D. 


Inventor  of 

Dp.  ROBERTS' 

POOR  MAN'S  FRIEND 

OINTMENT. 

The  best  for  all  WOUNDS  and 
SKIN  DISEASES,  CHROMC 
SORES,  ULCERATED  Ll  GS 
PIMP uk  S,  S   HE  EYES,  Ac. 


Born  1766,  Died  1834. 

▼ — ^    V    ■w — "»     *■ 


u»  Dp.  ROBERTS' 

ALTERATIVE  PILLS 

for  all  impurities  of  the    blood.  > 
Invaluable      for    Skin     Diseases. 
Prices,  is.  i^d.  and  2s.  9d   each 
of  Medicine  Vendors,  or  post  free  } 
for  Stamps  from  Sole  Makers, 
BEACH  &  BARNICOTT,  Ltd.,  > 

Bridport. 
w    V     W     v     » — W — "w-^U 


Cbe  Square  "Quaker"  Rot  Jiir 
and  Uapour  Bath  Cabinets. 

.     .     .    THE    NEW    1902   STYLE.     .     .    . 
GUARANTEED  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

Invaluable  for  Rheumatism,  Colds,  Fevers,  Skin  Disease3,  etc.  Should 
be  in  every  home.  Prolongs  life,  saves  medicine  and  doctors'  bills. 
Valuable  Book  of  Directions  and  Formulas— a  real  guide  to  health- 
Price  complete,  2  /- ;  Head  and  Face  Steaming  Attachment  3/6  extra. 
Carrriage  paid  to  any  railway  station  in  Victoria.   Write  for  Pamphlets. 

R.   PEART,   Agent   for  Australia. 
9  Villamanta  Street,  Geelong. 
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THE    ONLY 


Perfect  Piano  Player. 

Wherever  there  is  a  Piano  an  "Angelus"  is  needed.  It  is  the 
master  key  which  unlocks  the  gates  of  melody  to  all.  Kvery  shade  of 
tone  and  expression  that  is  possible  to  draw  from  a  Piano  with  the 
human  fingers  is  possible  to  the  fingers  of  the  "  Angelus." 

A  child  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  music  can,  with  the 
aid  of  the  "Angelus"  Piano  Player,  render  the  most  difficult  com- 
position perfectly,  and  with  the  expression  of  a  finished 
musician. 

If  unable  to  call,  write  for  Catalogue  D  which  gires  a 
full  description. 


A    BECKETT, 

Sole  Agent  for  Victoria, 

240  and  242  COLLINS  STREET, 
MELBOURNE. 
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W.  SUMMERSCALES  &  SONS  Ltd. 

PHOENIX    FOUNDRY,    KEIGHLEY,    YORKSHIRE. 


*VAYX 


Makers  of  High-Class  Laundry  Machinery  and  Cook- 
ing Apparatus  for  Asylums,  Hotels,  Mansions,  Public 
and  Private  Laundries,  etc.,  etc* 


Largest  Makers 

in  the  World 

of 

WASHING, 

WRINGING 

AND 

MANGLING 

MACHINES. 


Established  1850. 


SOLE    AUSTRALASIAN     AGENTS : 


JOLLY  BROS.,  Cromwell  Buildings,  Melbourne. 


The     TRIUMPH    TYPEWRITER 

will    write    Good    Business    Letters    quickly,    on| 
full  size  letter   paper,   exactly  in  this  style. 

[fXAMTLE    (>F     WRITiNO] 

Writes  u  Characters 


Only    22/6 

CARRIAGE     PAID.       M 


The  Cheapest 
Writing  Machine  h^'lT^1. 
ever  offered,      rr,"J 


Including  Caoitak  and  Sma  1 
p^[   Letters   Figures,  Punctuation 

Marks,    Ac. 

Does  work  equal 

to  Machines 

Costing    £25. 

T  H  E  days  of  ptn  and  ink  writing  are  almost  vast  anil  gone.  In  a  very  short  time  only  antiquated,  out-of-date  people  will  be 
without  a  typewriter.  Typewritten  correspondence  imparls  "style"  and  never  fails  to  impress  people  favorably.  The 
clearness  ot  typewriting  mi  kes  it  invariably  welcome  and  claims  for  it  attention  not  accorded  to  ordinary  pen-writing 
Th  e  allure  writing  machine  is  well  named,  as  it  is  a  veritable  "triumph"  of  mechanical  skill.  Its  action  is  very  simple 
ami  reliable,  and  tne  work  it.  produces  has  a  far  neater  app^ir  nice  than  is  usual  with  most,  typewriting ;  iu  fact,  it  Is  qiti'e 
equal  to  the  best  ..f  the  work  done  on  the  Hammond  machine,  which  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  writing  The  alignment  is 
perfect,  and  tabulated  work  can  be  done  in  a  manner  that  will  be  difficult  to  equal  on  the  best  01  the  high-priced  i\  pe- 
writers  The  writing  is  entirely  visible  without  moving  any  part  of  the  machine  Paper  exceeding  8  inches  in  width 
ami  of  any  length  may  be  u^ed,  and  it  will  write  on  an  envelope  or  post-card,  without  bending  or  folding,  from  the  top 
edge  to  the  bottom.  It  will  write  a  line  7*  inches  in  length.  The  paper  carrier  is  thoroughly  reliable  and  cannot  get  out 
of  order.  The  lines  are  spaced  with  absolute  accuracy,  and  the  completed  p?ge  is  as  neat  as  the  most  fastidious  person  con'd 
i<esire.  No  teaching  is  required  to  enable  anyone  10  use  the  Triumph  Typewriter.  Good  writing  can  be  done  by  a 
beginner  at  his  tint  attempt,  and  in  a  very  short  tune  the  machine  can  be  completely  mustered  and  the  most  perfect  writing 
produced.  The  operator  is  not  troubled  with  an  inking  ribbon,  which  is  such  a  source  of  annoyance  on  some  machines,  the 
inking  being  perfectly  managed  by  means  of  absorbent  pads  placed  near  the  printing  point,  a  few  drops  of  ink  being  sufficient 
for  several  days'  work.  A  tubeof  oopyable  ink  accompanies  the  machine.  The  Triumph  Typewriter  is  very  strongly  built,  and 
it  will  endure  many  years  of  hard  work  without  appreciable  wear.  The  machine  is  mounted  on  a  base  of  polished  oak,  and 
a  cover  of  the  same  material  is  provided,  with  a  suitable  handle  for  carrying.  Full  instructions  accompany  each  machine, 
which  when  sent  out  is  ready  for  immediate  use.  The  price  has  been  fixed  at  the  very  low  sum  of  22|6  carriage  paidi  in 
order  to  induce  everyone  to  have  one  of  these  excellent  typewriters,  as  we  have  contracted  with  the  manufacture  is  to  take  a 
▼ery  large  number  of  the  machines.  To  every  purchaser  of  a  Triumph  Typewriter  who  orders  before  the  31st  March  we  will 
present  an  excellent  Fountain  Pen.  Cut  this  advertisement  out  at  once,  and  encloseit  with  your  order.  Send  remittance 
in  registered  letter  by  Postal  Money  Order  or  Cheque  (crossed  London  Bank  of  Australia)  with  exchange  added.  Specimens  of 
the  writing  done  on  this  typewriter  will  be    forwarded  on   application,  and  the  machine  may  be  inspected  at  the  office  of 

THE      UNION      MANUFACTURING     AND     AGENCY      COMPANY, 

359-361     COLLINS     STREET,     MELBOURNE. 

For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  u^v<;i-\.<^c  please  mention  the  Review  of  i  evlews. 


How   to    be 

Beautiful. 


Ladies! 

SEND      FOR      OUR 
BOO  KLET, 

ENTITLED 

HEALTH,      BEAUTY 

and 

FASCINATION. 

It    will    be    posted    without 

charge  to  any  lady  who 

sends  her  address  to 

The  Union  M'f'g   & 
Agency  Coy., 

359-361     COLLINS     ST., 
MELBOURNE. 
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NEVER   TRUST  TO    FINE    PROMISES. 

Remember  the  old  adage,    "THE   PROOF  OF   THE    PUDDING   IS  IN    THE    EATING." 

The  Proprietor  of  BEECHAM'S  PILLS  does  not,  nor  never  has  claimed  greater  merit  for  his 

famous  medicine  than  it  actually  possesses. 

Positive  proof  that  this  remedy  fulfils  all   it  promises  to 

the  weak  and  ailing  is  easily  obtainable  in    every 

town   and  village  throughout  the    Kingdom. 

Why,  therefore,  "trust  to  fine  promises' 

of    untried,    questionable   and 

doubtful    preparations 

when    in 


you   have  a  remedy 

the  value  of  which   has  been 

on    proof  for  over   Fifty  Years,   and  which 

in    spite   of  all   competition    is   in   greater  favour 

than   ever  at  the  commencement  of  this   new  century. 


Boer= British  War  Pictures. 


The  end  of  the  War  is  in  sight,  everybody  will 
now  want  Pictures  illustrating  the  various  battles 
fought  in  South  Africa.  We  have  at  great  expense 
published  nine  large  and  beautiful  pictures,  on 
heavy,  superfine,  calendered  paper. 

BATTLE  OF  BELMONT. 

CHARGING  THE  BOER  GUNS  AT 

ELANDSLAAGTE. 

ATTACK  OF  ROYAL  CANADIANS,  PAARDE- 

BERG. 

CHARGE  OF  GENERAL  FRENCH'S  CAVALRY 

ON  THE  RETREATING  GENERAL  CRONJE  AT 

PAARDEBERG. 

These  pictures  are  20  x  28  in.  Sample  and  terms, 
Is.  2d.  each;  all  four  for  3s.;  7s.  per  dozen;  25  for 
12s.;   50  for  £1  3s.;    £2  per  100. 

BATTLE  OF  TUGELA  RIVER. 
BATTLE  OF  SPION  KOP. 

GORDON  HIGHLANDERS   AT  BATTLE   OF 
BELMONT. 
BATTLE  OF  MAGERSFONTEIN. 
M'RRENDER  OF  GENERAL  CRONJE  AT  PAAR- 
DEBERG. 


These  pictures  are  32  x  28  in.  Sample  and  terms, 
2s.  each;  all  five  for  7s.  3d.;  15s.  per  dozen;  25 
for  £1  6s.:  50  for  £2  12s.;  £5  4a.  per  100.  Very 
handsome,  printed  in  6  to  14  colours. 

AGENTS 
coin  money.  Enormous  success.  The  pictures 
are  RED  HOT  SELLERS.  Veritable  mortgage 
raisers;  one  agent  sold  eighty-six  in  one  day.  We 
will  sell  a  COMPLETE  OUTFIT,  consisting  of  all 
the  nine  different  pictures,  for  only  9s.  This  sum 
you  may  deduct  when  you  have  ordered  for  £5 
worth.  Absolutely  no  pictures  sent  free.  Don't 
waste  time  and  postage  in  writing  for  lower  prices. 
We  pay  all  charges.  We  take  back  all  unsold  pic- 
tures and  refund  your  money.  Remit  by  Interna- 
tional P.O.,  Money  Order  or  Bank  Draft,  payable  in 
the  U.S.  Prepay  all  letters  to  us  with  2£d.  Let 
us  attend  to  your  wants.  We  can  sell  you  any- 
thing you  want.  Our  picture  stock  is  the  largest 
of  all  kinds,  books,  jewellery,  silverware,  musical 
instruments,  talking  machines,  magic  lanterns,  etc., 
etc.  We  are  the  largest  Agents  Supply  House  in 
America.  Correspondence  invited.  Enclose  stamps 
for  reply.  Cut  this  out  and  send  to-day  and  begin 
to  make  money.      Address: 


HOME    NOVELTY    M'FG    CO., 


(Dept.  710)   P.O.  Box  518, 


CHICAGO,    U.S.A. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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DONE    ON    THE     PREMISES. 

EJiloroJ  Iht  "Red  Journal":  "1  couldn't  understand  anvthinc  IN  THAI 
DISPATCH    FROM   OUR    SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT    IN   SOUTH    AlRILA  ' 

Assistant  Editor:  "Neither  could  I,  Sir  " 

Editor  of  the  "Rid Journal" :  "  Well,  ask  him  to  step  in  here  a  moment  - 


CHILDREN 

now-a-days  have  notoriously 
BAD  TEETH,  because  the 
White  Bread  they  live  on 
lacks  the  Wheaten  Phos- 
phates (rejected  with  the 
Bran)  which  goto  make  good, 
sound  Teeth,  as  well  as  Bone, 
Brain,  and  Nerve  substance. 

CEREBOS  SALT,  used  like 
common  salt,  supplies  these 
necessary  Phosphates,  and  is, 
therefore,  invaluable  In  the 
daily  food  of  mothers  and 
children. 

Wholesale  Agents— 

PETERSON    &    Co.,    MELBOURNE 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  Stores. 


TOU  ARE  ILL  1 1  Ton  ■*•  worn  out,  tired,  languid,  and 
completely  run  down.  No  appetite,  no  energy,  rise  each 
morning  weaiy  and  without  any  interest  in  life  whatever.  The 
enervating  climate  of  Australia,  its  sadden  changes,  hot  winds,  the 
.ung  trying  summer,  causes  the  premature  loss  of  many  valuable 
lives.  The  finer  strung,  the  more  sensitive  the  person  is,  the  more  the 
system  is  susceptible  to  the  effects  of  this  exacting  climate.  The 
man  or  woman  with  business,  social,  or  domestic  cares  especiallj 
requires  to  be  well  braced  up  and  strongly  strung.  There  is  really 
only  ONE  medicine  tbat  CAN  do  this  for  you;  it  is  the  well-known 

RADAM'S  MICROBE  KILLER 

It  is  a  genuine  curer  of  all  blood,  liver,  and  kidney  troubles,  con- 
sumption, throat  iiilments,  brain  failure, rheumatics,  nerve  and  6kir 
diseases,  it  cures  and  builds  np  young  and  old,  and  never  fails  ii 
its  mission.     Price  in  Victoria :  40  01.  bottles,  4/6 ;  gallon  jars,  15/- 

AGENCIE8: 

South  Australia  :  I.  M.  Cocking,  Topham  Street,  Adelaide. 

Queensland:  311  Queen  Street,  Brisbane. 

N  kw  Zealand  :  Malcolm  and  Origg,  Princes  Street,  Dunedin. 

„  Kempthorne  and  Prosser,  Wellington. 

Victoria  :   Every  wholesale  and  retail  chemist,  and  at  the  Heat? 
Office  for  Australasia— -5M  Collins  St.  (near  Spencer  St.,  Jlelb.) 


ALSTON'S 

PATENT 


STEEL  WINDMILLS 


STRENGTH 

For  the  WEAK  and 
NERVOUS. 


CURED  while    you   SLEEP. 
Catalogue  Free. 


HALE    &    SON, 

44  Castl    reagh  Street, 
SYDNEY. 


PATENT 

STEEL 

WATER 

TROUGHS 

Manufactu- 
rer and   im- 
porter of  all 
Requisites 
for  Watering 
Stock, 
House,  or 
Garden. 

The  Cheapest, 
Simplest,  and 
Most  Durable 

■MILL 
Manufactured. 

Awarded  8  Gold 

Medals. 

Hundreds  of 

Testimonials. 

The  Largest 

Manufacturer 

and  Supplier  in 

the  Australian 

Colonies. 

Catalogues  Free 

on  Application. 

Specially  adapt- 
ed for  Stock 
Water  Supply. 

Add"*°  JAMES  ALSTON, 

Near  Queen's  Bridge.        South     Melbourne. 
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EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  AND  TRAVELLING  TRUNK  OUCHT  TO  CONTAIN  A  BOTTLE  OF 

ENO'S   FRUIT  SALT' 


A     SIMPLE     REMEDY     FOR     PREVENTING     AND     CURING 
BY     NATURAL     MEANS 

All   Functional   Derangements  of  the  Liver,    Temporary  Con- 
gestion  arising  from  Alcoholic   Beverages,   Errors  in   Diet, 
Biliousness.    Sick    Headache,    Giddiness,    Vomiting,    Heartburn, 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Constipation,  Thirst, 
Skin   Eruptions,   Boils,   Feverish  Cold   with   High  Temperature 
and   Quick   Pulse,  Influenza,  Threat  Affections  and 
Fevers  of  all   kinds. 


INDIGESTION,  BILIOUSNESS,  SICKNESS,  etc.— "  I  have  of  ten  thought  of  writing  to  tell 
you  what '  FRUIT  SALT'  has  done  for  me.  I  used  to  be  a  perfect  martyr  to  Indigestion  and  Biliousness. 
About  six  or  sewn  years  back  my  husband  suggested  I  should  try  'FRUIT  SALT.'  I  did  so,  and  the 
result  has  been  marvellous ;  I  never  have  the  terrible  pains  and  sickness  I  used  to  have ;  I  can  eat  almost 
anything  now.  I  always  keep  it  in  the  house  and  recommend  it  to  my  friends,  as  it  is  such  an  invaluable 
pick-me-up  if  you  have  a  headache  or  don't  feel  just  right.  "Yours  truly, (August  8,  1900)." 

The  effect  of  ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'  on  a.  Disordered,  Sleepless,  and  Feverish  Condition  is  simply 
marvellous.       It  is,  in  fact,  Nature's  Own  Remedy,  and  an  Unsurpassed  One. 

CAUTION. — See  capsule  marked  Eno's  4  Fruit  Salt.'    Without  it  you  have  a  Worthless  Imitation. 
**        Prepared  only  by  J.  C.   ENO,   Ltd.,  at  the  'FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,   LONDON,  by  J.  C.   ENO'S   Patent. 


JUlenbuxgs  Foods. 

PROGRESSIVE  DIETARY,  unique  in  providing:  nourishment  suited  to  the  growing  digestive  powers 
of  YOUNG  INFANTS  from  birth  upwards,  and  free  from  dangerous  germs. 


The  »  Allenburys"    Milk    Food    No.  i 

~~ — —  Specially  adapted  to  the  Jirst  three  months  of  life. 

The  "  Allenburys  "    Milk    Food    No.  2 

similarly  adapted  to  the  second  three  months  of  life. 

The  "  Allenburys  "  Malted  Food    No.  3 

^^— 1=""^— ^  For  Infants  over  six  months  of  aye. 


f 


Complete  Foods, 

STERlLIZhD,  and 

needing  the  addition  of 

hot  water  only. 

To  be  prepared  for  use  by  the 
addition  of  COW'S  MILK, 
according  to  directions  given. 


No.  3  Food  is  strongly  recommended  for  Convalescents.  Invalids,  the  £ged,  and  all   reauiring  a  light  and  easily 

digested  diet.       The  "  London  Medical  Record"  writes  of  it  that— "  No  Better  Food  txists." 
PAMPHLET  ON    INFANT  FEEDING  Free  on  application  to  the  Wholesale  Depot,  484   COLLINS    ST.,   MELBOURNE. 
ALLEN    &    HANBURYS    Ltd.,    LONDON,    ENGLAND. 


Cbe  *    *   * 

Australian 
IHerlno.  * 

%o 

A    TREATISE    ON 

OJOvlgrowing 
in  Australia. 

An  exact  reprint  of  a 

book  published  in  1849, 

by    the    late    Thomas 

Shaw. 

1 

Price  «  «  « 
One  Shilling. 

If  not  obtainable  at 
your  bookseller's,  send 
postal  note  or  stamps 
for  1/3  to  "  Review  of 
Reviews  "  Office,  167-9 
Queen-st.,  Melbourne. 
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*  l*H»0    CL  '"i  1  -. 


KIMC 


1  HE     COMPANY  S     OVERSIGHT. 

Mr.  TuKfdle.   "Will  change  iarkia.  t-  ai    jhl  next  sioppin',  Makia. 

TAbf    CARRIAGE    I*    [MNGEAOUS    IN    CASE  OK    A    COLLISION" 

.J/aj   TiuttdU.  "Wii.i,  William,  isji'i   u   ».  wonder  imev  ill   it  c>?" 


Thi 


Exquisite  Models.  Perfect  Fit.  Guaranteed  Wear 


*Y*Nwaal 


Will  nit  split  in  the  s.nm.s,  nor 
tear  in  the  Fi/I'i  ic. 

M  ide  in  Black,  White,  French 
Grey,  two  I '  ■  oas,  twi  i  colds, 
two  Biscuits.. v.-  ,  at  mostmoder. 
ate  prices,  consistent  with  best 
materials  and  workmanship. 

Tbree  Gold  Medals. 

"Tup  best  make 
tin-  Y  &1N.  — G,  n! 

CAUTION. 

Sea  that  Begistereil  Trade  Mark 
'  Y  &  N  Diagonal  Seam ' 

is  imprinted  "ii  every  corset  and 
box.    No  otaers  are  genuine. 

Soil  by  the  principal  Drapers 
and  Stores  throughout  the 
Vnited  Kingdom  and  Colonies. 


of  Corsets  is 
tcoman. 


R 


AFFAN'S  CATARRH    REMEDY,  1s.,   2s.   6d.,   5s., 

For  ali  Diseases  of  the  Air  Tracts. 


RAFFAN'S   CATARKH   KEMEDY, 
Has  permanently  cured  over  500  sufferers. 


AFFAN'S   CATARRH  REMEDY, 

Literature  of  Disease  Treatment,  post,  6d. 


RAFFAN'S  CATARRH  REMEDY, 
Sent  complete  throughout  Commonwealth,  post,  7s.  6d. 

RAFFAN'S   CATARRH   REMEDY, 
Rapid  and  Permanent,  for  the  Ears,  Throat,  Nose 

T)  AFFAN'S   CATARRH  REMEDY, 

Xt  Shows  its  V-'lue  by  its  extraordinary  Success. 

RAFFAN'S  CATARRH   REMEDY, 
Always  brings  about  the  effects  sought  for. 

R.    RAFFAN,    PHARMACIST,    MELBOURNE. 


UNCLIMBABLE 
RAILING,    GATES,     &C. 


IMPROVED  "CORRIMONV  FENCING  (for   home  OR  EXPORT).     No   1059 


Low  Prices. 
WRITE  TO  THE  MFR3. 


BAYLISS,J0NES 

andBAYLISS. 
WOLVERHAMPTON.  J 

>   CATAtOrjUES   FREE.  , 


^^JrV^i^kj^W^-  i.'te./jAi*^! 


;■•/*'     „-• 


ENLARGED  VIEW,   SHOWING  STAPLE 
ATTACHMENT    TO   CHOPPERS. 


WIRE,  STANDARDS. 

DROPPERS  AND 

PILLARS,  Also 

Supplied  Separately. 


Bulb   Trt   Iron 
Stifftning 

Sfmniard 
Srction  J.Jt.3^ 


J 


GATES     MADE    TO    MATCH. 


Granular  Lids. 


Ectropian. 


CURED  WITHOUT   OPERATION. 

T"D     T30Ar'T17D      oculist 
•  Ii.  .TIIUJjIJuIa,    OPTICIAN 

476  Albert  Street,  Melbourne. 

A    SPECIALIST     IN     ALL     EYE    COMPLAINTS. 

•  «■•■»■■«■■••■■■■■■■■■■■«»■ 

T.  R.  Procter  would  remind  his  Patients 
throughout  Australia  that,  having  once  measured  their 
eyes,  he  can  calculate  with  exactitude  the  alteration 
produced  by  increasing  age,  and  adjust  spectacles 
required  during  life  without  further  measurement. 
•'Procter's  Universal   Eye  Ointment  as  a  family  Salve  has  no  equal;  cures  Blight,  sore  and  inflamed  Eyt-i 

Granular  Eyelids,  Ulceration  of  the  Eyeball,  and  restores  Eyelashes.     2/6,  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  Colonies 
LJjto    istreful  housewife  should   be  without   Procter's    Eye    Lotion,  more  especially  in  the  country  places,   hi 
inflammation  is  generally  the  forerunner  of  all  diseases  of  the  Eye.     An  early  application  would  cure  and  prevent 
*ny  further  trouble  with  the  Eyes.     Bottles  2/-  *n.i  3,t>.  \»>sl  tree  to  an\  li.ui  ui  the  Colonies. 
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CEtESTlNS^M? 


?CRANDli,GSlLL& 


lkTTT^^,M....M.M.1TirWl^^ 


"Natural  Mineral  Waters.'' 


Recommended  by  the 
Faculty  against 

ALL   DISORDERS 

of  the 

DIGESTIVE 
ORGANS, 

THE  LIVER   AND 
KIDNEYS, 


A  DOCTOR'S  ADVICE 


is  given  after  looking  at  the 
patient  and  feeling  the  pulse  ; 
then  he  writes  out  a  prescrip- 
tion, perhaps  two  or  three ;  you  take  it  to  the  druggist  and  have  it  filled. 
The  expense  is  half  a  guinea  or  a  guinea,  with  an  additional  fee  for  each 
•all.  Thafs  the  old  way.  BUY  AN  ELECTROPOISE.  When  any 
member  of  the  family  is  siok,  place  it  on  the  wrist  or  ankle  for  an  hour  a 
day,  or,  in  cases  of  aoute  pain,  use  on  the  aSeoted  spot.  It  will  afford 
.netsvnt  relief  and  eventual  cure. 


It  costs  Two 
Guineas,  but  the 
first  cost  is  the 
only  one ;  it  lasts 
a  lifetime ;  can 
be  used  on  any 
member  of  the 
family :  will  pre- 
vent as  well  as 
cure  disease. 

That's  the  new 
way.  Which  is 
better? 


If  suffering,  write  for  particulars,  or  send  for  the  ElectropoUe. 
It  Cures  Rheumatism,  Sciatica,  Paralysis,  Bright'!  Disease, 
Dyspepsia,  La  Grippe,  and  Nervous  Troubles. 


THE 

BOX  146. 


ELECTROPOISE    CO., 

MELBOURNE. 


r 


XX 

AND 

XXX 


DANDELION  ALE 

ggf-  There  s  nothing  can  equal  ale  brewed 
B£g~  from  the  root  of  the  Dandelion. 

Has  all  the  Bracing  Power,  Color,  Clearness.  _ 

Head,  &c,  of  the  Best  British  Beer. 

It's  a  Tonic  It's  an  Appetiser.  It's  a  Blood  Purifier. 
It's  brewed  like  Beer.  Looks  like  Beer.  It  tastes  like  Beer. 
It's  a  Medicine  as  well  as  a  Beverage.     It's  good  for  Infants  and  Invalids. 

It's  the  original  Tasmanian  Dandelion  Ale. 

It's  brewed  by  Mr.  GEORGE  NICHOLLS,  Proprietor. 

It's  at  all  Hotels,  Restaurants,  &c. 

WHEN  YOU  DRINK  DANDELION  ALE  S5S22: 

STDNKY    PRICES  :     In  Cases  of  4   DOZ.    QUARTS,  26s.  : 
8  DOZ    PINTS,  36s  ,  or  supplied  in  CASKS  for  BOTTLING 

Brewery:  GEO.  ST.,  CAMPERDOWN,  SYDNEY. 


Embodies  the  good  qualities  of  Tea  or 
Beer  without  injury  to  the  Nervous 
System,  and  does  not  Intoxicate 


n 


"CYCLONE"    WOVEN    WIRE    GATES. 

LIGHT.    STRONG,    AND    RABBIT    PROOF. 

Made  of  STEEL  TUBE,  with 
Malleable  IRON  FITTINGS; 
with    Galvanised    Steel 


Wire  woven  on  to  the  frames. 


CAN'T    SAG    OR    PULL  THE 
POSTS   OVER. 


Weight  of  a  9-foot  Gate  under 
50  lbs. 


Hinges,  Catches  and  Stops  com- 
plete. Can  be  hung  in  a  few 
minutes. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  Fence,  ( lates  and  Droppers. 


rtwrt.-';. ..  ■  -  ... ...  iu;M/>.ttiHi«iU"it.ut>Lalvfcntmuwtuw'KHmr 


"Cyclone"  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  128  Franklin  St.,  Melbourne. 
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The  Swoboda  System 

Restores  to  Health 
Strengthens  the  Heart. 

I  am  teaching  intelligent  men,  brain 
workers,  the  ideal  principles  of   at- 
taining and  preserving  perfect  health. 
It  is  not  a  problematical  theory  but  a  system  of  physio- 
logical exercise  based  upon  absolutely  scientific  facts. 

And  if  you  will  follow  my  instructions  for  a  few  weeks  I  will  promise 
you  such  a  super  b  muscular  development  and  such  a  degree  of  vigorous 
health  as  to  forever  convince  you  that  intelligent  direction  of  muscular  ef- 
fort is  just  as  essential  to  success  in  life  as  intelligent  mental  effort. 

No  pupil  of  mine  will  need  to  digest  his  food  with  pepsin  nor  assist  na- 
ture with  a  dose  of  physic.  I  will  give  you  an  appetite  and  a  strong 
stomach  to  take  care  of  it ;  a  digestive  system  that  will  fill  your  veins  with 
rich  blood ;  a  strong  heart  that  will  regulate  circulation  and  improve  as- 
similation ;  a  pair  of  lungs  that  will  purify  your  blood ;  a  liver  that  will 
work  as  nature  designed  it  should;  a  set  of  nerves  that  will  keep  you  up  to 


Absolutely  Cures   Constipation 

Indigestion,   Sleeplessness, 

Nervous  Exhaustion 

.    .    and  revitalizes  the  whole  body    .    . 


ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA, 
Originator  and  Sole  Instructor. 

the  standard  of  physical  and  mental  energy.  I  will  increase 
your  nervous  force  and  capacity  for  mental  labor,  making 
your  daily  work  a  pleasure. 

You  will  sleep  as  a  man  ought  to  sleep.  You  will  start  the 
day  as  a  mental  worker  must  who  would  get  the  best  of  which 
his  brain  is  capable.     I  can  promise  you  all  of  this  because  it 


is  common  sense,  rational  and  just  as  logical  as  that  study  improves  the  intellect. 


My  System  is  Taught  by  Post  Only, 
and  with  Perfect  Success,  requires  no 
apparatus  whatever,  and  but  a  few 
minutes  time  in  your  own  room  just 
before  retiring. 


Pupils  are 
both  sexes, 
ranging 
in  age  from 
fifteen  to 
eighty-six, 
and  all 
recommend 
the  system. 


AN  APPRECIATIVE  TESTIMONIAL  FROM  THE  CON- 
TRACTING FREIGHT  AGENT  OF  THE  CHICAGO, 
ROCK  ISLAND  AND    PACIFIC  RAILWAY  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A.,  Dec.  22, 1900. 
Mr.  Alois  P.  Swoboda,  Chicago  111. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Swoboda:— Although  it  is  less  than  two 
months  since  I  first  commenced  work  at  your  system  of 
physiological  exercise  I  am  most  thoroughly  convinced 
that  your  system  Is  a  decided  success.  A  comparative 
statement  of  my  measurements  will  show  you  what  I 
have  accomplished  in  the  short  period  of  less  than  two 
months.  MEASUREMENTS. 

At  beginning.  In  60  days. 

Chest  normal 33    381/- 

"     contracted 31U 31% 

•'     expanded 34'4 39V2 

Waist 29    29 

Neck 13^ 14 

Biceps 103i 13% 

Forearms 9S3 10% 

Weight 137    150 

Height 5  81. 5  8l4 

In  addition  to  this  large  increased  muscular  develop- 
ment my  general  health  is  decidedly  improved.  Thank- 
ing you  for  what  you  have  done  for  me  and  with  best 
wishes  for  your  continued  success,  I  am, 

Very  sincerely,  T.  O.  Jennings,  Contg.  Fgt.  Agt. 

By  this  condensed  system  more  exercise  and  benefit  can  be 
obtained  in  ten  minutes  than  by  any  other  in  two  hours,  and 
it  is  the  only  one  which  does  not  overtax  the  heart.  It  is  the 
only  natural,  easy  and  speedy  method  for  obtaining  perfect 
health,  physical  development  and  elasticity  of  mind  and  body. 

Since  no  two  people  are  in  the  same  physical  condition,  individual  instructions 
are  given  in  each  case.  Write  ct  once  mentioning  this  magazine,  for  full  in« 
formation  and  convincing  endorsements  from  many  of  America's  leading 
citizens. 

ALOIS  P    SWOBODA, 

29  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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^frafehf  fronted 
Corset, 


THE  CELEBRATED 


C.  B»CQRSE!TS 


Have  far  and  away  the  LARGEST  SALE  OF  ANY 
CORSET,  British  or  Foreign,  in  the  World. 


^Jornpel  the  approval  of  Corset  Wearers  every  where. 
BeyOU(i  comparison  the  most  perfect  Corsets  extant. 
^Jombine  unique  principles  of  Corset  manufacture. 
^Jf  their  kind  the  most  popular  competitive  speciality. 
Representative  of  the  highest  standard  of  excellence. 
§tocked  in  good  assortment,  command  an  immediate  sale. 
E  ach  season  marks  an  enormous  increase  in  their  popularity. 

[  housands  of  Drapers  recognise  their  unrivalled  merit. 
Sola  by  the  retail  Drapery  Trade  to  over  4,000,000  wearers. 


Complete  in 

Four 

Volumes. 

Crown  8vo. 


.  The  Story  of  the  Great  War,    . 

1793-1815. 

Br    W.    H.    FITCHETT.    B.A.,    LL..O., 
Author  of  ••  I).  <-<ls  that  Won  the  Empire,"  "  Fights  for  the  Flag,"  &o. 


How  England  Saved  Europe 


With  Portraits, 
Facsimiles 
and  Plans. 

16- 

Post  Free, 
any  Address. 


CONTENTS  : 

VOL.    I.     FROM   THE    LOW    COUNTRIES    TO    EGYPT. 

With    J  6  Portraits  and  8  Plans. 
VOL.  II.     THE    STRUGGLE    FOR    THE    SEA. 

With   J  6  Portraits  and  6  Plans. 
VOL.    III.— THE    WAR    IN    THE    PENINSULA. 

With   J  6  Portraits  and   J  5  Plans. 

VOL.   IV.— WATERLOO    AND    ST.    HELENA. 

With   16  Portraits  and   10  Plans. 


<*  11?,^ 


Review  of  "Reviews"  Office,  107=0  &uccn  Street,  flftelbouVne, 
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THE   HISTORY   OF  THE   MONTH. 


The  campaign  of  slander    against 
Great  Britain  which  has  suddenly 
anders.   taken  sucj;i  a  sca]e  on  t]ie  Conti- 
nent   has   provoked   a   resentment 
almost  too  deep  for  words  both  in  New  Zea- 
land and  Australia.      We  know  these  slanders 
to  be  mere  lies,  and  they  are  lies  marked  by  a 
certain   Dutch   heaviness   of  invention.      Can 
even  a  German  Professor  really  believe  that 
British  soldiers,  after  ravishing  Boer  women, 
use  them  as  human  sandbags  against  the  fire  of 
Boer  rifles !    The  Continent,  for  the  moment, 
^eems    one    vast    factory    of    lies !        Many 
of     these     slanders     are     of     quite     helpless 
imbecility.       Some     of     them     must     have 
found  their  cradle  in  the  brain  of  a  filthy  luna- 
tic.     We  give  examples  elsewhere  of  some  of 
the  scandalous  caricatures  which  the  German 
press  has  been  emptying  on  a  disgusted  world. 
The  cablegrams  report  one  which  must  be  held 
as  probably  the  most  astonishing  example  of 
lunacy  in  caricature  yet  produced.      It  repre- 
sents the  Queen,  surrounded  by  her  daughters, 
presenting  a  medal  to  a  British  soldier  who 
had  repeatedly  outraged   Boer  girls !      What 
reply  is  possible  to  such  lunacy?      Now  loyal 
sentiment  throughout  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land is  quick  and  generous  in  temper.      The 
Australasian  contingents  are  part  of  the  British 
army  in  South  Africa,  and  so  these  slanders 
touch  them.      But  they  are  resented  through- 
out Australasia  not  on  that  selfish  ground,  but 
because  they  assail  the  common  honour  of  the 
whole  Empire. 

The  response  to  the  call  for  new 

Ncw^ontin-  contingents  has  been  both  instant 

gents,      and  ample.      New  Zealand  wants 

1,000  men,  and  more  than  4,000 
have  volunteered.  The  Commonwealth  wanted 


1,000  men,  and  the  rush  of  volunteers  has  been 
overwhelming.  If  5,000  had  been  wanted, 
they  would  have  been  forthcoming.  And  the 
quality  of  the  new  contingent  is  at  least  as 
high  as  those  previously  sent.  In  some  re- 
spects it  is  higher.  The  men  are  in  the  prime 
of  life,  of  splendid  physique  and  health,  and 
at  least  half  of  them  are  veterans  who  have 
gone  through  the  fire  of  the  South  African  war 
already,  and  have  shown  themselves  to  equal, 
in  every  soldierly  quality,  the  best  troops  of 
the  Empire.  The  German  press  sneered  at 
the  New  Zealand  and  Australian  contingents 
as.^'toy  soldiers."  When  they  understood 
wHafc  real  warfare  meant,  then,  according  to 
the  German  press,  "  the  Imperial  idea  "  would 
vanish,  and  with  it  the  Australian  contingents ! 
The  present  rush  of  volunteers  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  that  slander.  New  Zealand  has 
already  sent  eight  contingents  to  South  Africa ; 
the  Commonwealth  has  sent  in  all  nearly 
12,000  men  ;  and  yet  in  answer  to  a  new  appeal 
some  10,000  volunteers  in  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  offer  themselves ! 

It  seems  odd  that  while  New  Zea- 

Howit      land    sends    1,000    men,  Australia, 

Happened.  With     five     times     its     population. 

should  only  send  a  contingent  of 
the  same  size ;  and  the  explanation  is  curious. 
Mr.  Barton,  it  will  be  remembered,  declared 
he  would  wait  till  England  asked  help  before 
he  gave  any  ;  and  he  pledged  himself  to  the  La- 
bour party,  on  the  day  the  Federal  House  ad- 
journed, that  he  would  send  no  contingent 
without  consulting  Parliament.  That  Mr. 
Barton  misread  public  sentiment  cannot  be 
doubted.  His  natural  slowness,  and  his  desire 
to  please  the  Labour  party  betrayed  him. 
Public  opinion  rose  steadily  in  fervour.      In 
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The  German:  "  Ach  zo!      You  bite  my  leg— I  blay  to   you!" 


Victoria,  the  State  Legislature  exploded  in  an 
angry  and  unanimous  resolution;  and  had  the 
other  State  Parliaments  been  in  session,  there 
would  have  been  a  general  fusilade  of  such 
resolutions.  At  this  point,  a  member  of  the 
Victorian  Cabinet,  Mr.  McCuIloch,  told  Mr. 
Henniker  Heaton.  in  a  private  conversation, 
that  he  could  raise  in  a  day  1.000  men,  all  good 
riders,  in  Victoria  alone.  Mr.  Heaton  cabled 
this  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who.  apparently,  ac- 
cepted it  as  official,  and  cabled  back  to  Mr. 
Barton  that  "  the  Imperial  Government  would 
accept  the  services  of  a  contingent  of  a  further 
1,000  men."  So  the  Australian  contingent  is 
limited  to  that  number.  Mr.  Barton,  in  his 
Maitland  speech,  complained  of  what  he  called 
"  the  unwarrantable  interference  of  private  in- 
dividuals "  in  the  matter;  but  this  is  a  painful 
example  of  ingratitude.  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
cable  enabled  the  Federal  Cabinet  to  slip  out  of 
an  impossible  situation.  The  Imperial  Govern- 
ment would  probably  not  have  formally  asked 
for  a  contingent,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what 
would  have  been  Mr.  Barton's  fate  if,  when 
the  Federal  Parliament  met  again,  while  the 
Continent  was  foul  with  slanders  on  the  Em- 
pire, and  Xew  Zealand  had  set  an  example  so 


noble,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Common- 
wealth had  done  nothing. 

The  Federal  Parliament  met  again 
Australian  on  January  14,  and  its  first  business 
Loyalty.     was  to  pass  two  emphatic  resolu- 
tions : 

(1)  That  this  House  takes  its  first  opportunity,  in 
view  of  the  despatch  of  a  Federal  Contingent  to  South 
Africa,  to  express  its  indignation  at  the  baseless 
charges  made  abroad  against  the  honour  of  the  people 
and  the  humanity  and  the  valour  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
Empire.       (Cheers.) 

(2)  That  this  House  affirms  the  readiness  of  Austra- 
lia to  give  all  requisite  aid  to  the  mother  country,  in 
order  to  bring  the  present  war  to  an  end. 

The  first  resolution  was  passed  on  the  voices ; 
the  second  was  carried  by  45  votes  to  5,  and 
was  followed  by  three  stentorian  cheers  for 
King  and  Empire.  The  debate  on  these  reso- 
lutions had  some  remarkable  features.  Mr. 
Reid  had  written  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Bar- 
ton, declaring  that — 

the  false  and  scurrilou.-  attacks  made  upon  the  good 
faith  of  the  British  people  and  on  the  conduct  of  His 
Majesty's  troops  called  for  some  public  expression  of 
our   united    and    whole-hearted    condemnation, 

and  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  vied  with  each  other  in  the  vigour 
and  earnestness  with  which  they  upheld   the 
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challenged  honour  of  the  Empire. 
Barton  said: 


Thus  Mr.      on  the  division ;  and  probably  of  those  four  not 


There  had  been  a  perfect  riot  of  slander  in  Europe 
against  the  Empire  to  which  we  were  proud  to  belong, 
and  the  situation  which  existed  now  was  in  degree  much 
worse  than  on  December  11,  when  he  made  the  state- 
ment to  the  House.  It  now  became  abundantly  plain 
that  it  was  the  right  thing  for  us  to  repel  these  accu- 
sations, these  jeers  and  taunts,  these  absolutely  un- 
measured and  wicked  statements  against  the  country  to 
which  we  in  Australia  were  bound,  and  to  which  he 
hoped  we  would  always  be  proud  to  be  attached.  .  . 
We  should  be  ready,  within  our  capacity,  to  do  what 
we  could  to  bring  to  an  end  a  war  which  was  conceived 
in  treachery  and  conspiracy,  and  which  was  carried 
out  with  equal  treachery  and  cruelty  by  those  who 
had  conspired  against  the  land  from  which  we  were 
sprung,  and  who  desired  the  injury  and  downfall  of 
that  country — injury  and  downfall  which  we  were 
bound,  by  every  sacred  tie.  to  help  her  to  avert. 

Mr.  Reid  was  equally  emphatic : 

Great  Britain  had  been  fighting  at  one  and  the  same 
time  two  great  wars — one  against  the  Boers  and  an- 
other against  the  hypocritical  campaign  of  lies  upon 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  which  was  probably  the  result 
of  a  wholesale  and  scandalous  system  of  bribery. 
(Cheers.)  '±±ie  men  who  were  directing  these  opera- 
tions in  Europe  were  living  in  comfort,  but  his  mind 
turned  to  those  poor,  heroic,  scattered  commandos 
of  Boers  in  South  Africa,  who  were  enduring  untold 
hardships,  because  they  were  deluded  by  this  systematic 
lying  to  believe  that  help  was  coming — that  European 
intervention  was  about  to  take  place.  It  was  a  part 
of  this  campaign  of  malevolence  against  the  mother 
country  to  try  and  persuade  the  Boers  that  Australia 
had  chansred  its  mind,  that  Australia  was  sick 
of  the  war,  that  Australia  was  prepared,  in  its 
changed  attitude,  to  encourage  them  to  tight,  and 
to  keep  on  fighting.  It  was  time,  high  time,  there- 
fore, we  made  our  position  and  attitude  clear  before 
the  whole  world — (cheers) — as  a  matter  of  mercy  to  the 
Boers — as  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  Empire  to  which 
we  belonged.  (Cheers.)  Never  in  the  history  of  the 
world  had  lies  been  carried  to  such  lengths.  .  .  What 
was  it  that  enabled  us  so  heartily  and  so  willingly 
to  stand  by  the  old  country  and  the  old  flag?  It 
was  because,  conspicuous  amongst  all  the  older  nations 
of  the  earth,  that  flag  had  more  often  shielded  the 
weak  struggling  for  freedom  and  justice  than  any 
other  flag  that  had  ever  waved.  (Cheers.)  And  it 
Mas  because  he  never  felt  prouder  in  his  aspirations 
for  libertv  and  freedom  than  when  helping  to  main- 
tain an  Empire  that  had  done  so  much  for  us  that  he 
supported    and    seconded    the    resolutions. 

Mr.  Watson,  the  leader  of  the  La- 
bour partv,  thought  the  resolutions 

Criticisms,   a  ,,    ,  ,  ,     f 

unnecessary,  but  he  voted  for 
them.  Mr.  Higgins  protested  that 
he  was  as  loyal  as  the  best,  and  if  England 
were  in  real  peril  he  would  fight  for  her:  but 
he  went  on  to  declare  his  opinion  that  "  the 
war  was  unjust,"  that  "  the  real  traitors  are 
those  who  will  not  grant  the  Boers  fair  play:" 
that  "  our  volunteers  at  5s.  a  day  "  were  ''going 
to  fight  men  who  get  nothing  and  have  noth- 
ing to  hope  for  but  the  approval  of  their  own 
consciences."  To  the  question  whether  chil- 
dren ought  not  to  help  their  mother.  Mr.  Hig- 
gins replied  by  enquiring :  "  Would  you  help 
you  mother  to  rob  a  hen-roost?"  But  Mr. 
Hisrgins  carried  only  four  members  with  him 


more  than  one  agreed  with  his  rhetoric. 


English 
Feeling. 

says  that 


The  resolutions  passed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Parliament  awoke  admiring 
echoes  in  Great  Britain.  The 
"  Daily  Telegraph "  rhetorically 
nothing  has  sent  a  more  passionate 
thrill  of  pride  through  the  brains  of  English- 
men than  this  historic  resolution."  All  the 
English  papers,  though  in  more  sober  terms, 
express  the  same  view.  What  has  astonished 
— and  perhaps  disquieted — the  Great  Powers 
throughout  the  whole  South  African  war  has 
been  the  revelation  of  the  strength  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  of  their  resolute  loyalty  to  the  mother 
land.  French  and  German  colonies  bear  to 
their  parent  States  much  the  same  relation  that 
a  goitre  does  to  the  patient  afflicted  by  it. 
They  do  not  add,  that  is,  to  the  national 
strength  ;  they  drain  it.  The  colonies  of  Great 
Britain  are  for  the  mother  land  generous, 
quick-blooded,  strong-handed  allies ;  and  the 
tempest  of  German  slanders  which  has  so  sud- 
denly swept  over  the  political  landscape  has 
drawn  mother  land  and  colonies  into  still 
closer  union. 

The  new  year  fills  the  skies  of  Aus- 
The  tralasia  with  a  not  uncheerful  light. 
New  Year.  New  Zealand,  rich  in  natural  gifts 
to  a  degree  unshared  perhaps  by 
any  other  civilised  community,  is  the  most 
prosperous  of  the  States  of  Australasia.  But 
in  the  Commonwealth,  too,  trade  is  vigorous, 
the  volume  of  what  may  be  called  natural  pro- 
ducts expands  with  every  sunrise,  and  the  gen- 
era! standard  of  comfort  is  at  least  as  high  as 
any  known  under  any  other  sky.  There  ex- 
ists, visibly,  it  has  to  be  admitted,  a  certain  im- 
patience, not  to  say  a  soreness,  with  existing 
political  conditions.  Queensland  is  grimly 
wroth  over  the  Kanaka  Bill.  The  new  tariff, 
if  only  by  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  get 
itself  settled,  acts  as  a  blister  on  trade.  There 
is  an  uneasy  sense  that  we  are  borrowing  too 
freely,  and  are  making  some  perilous  excur- 
sions into  socialistic  legislation.  One  sign 
of  that  discontent  is  the  emergence  in  Sydney 
of  a  political  union  "  to  promote  economy  of 
government,  to  oppose  unwise  socialistic  legis- 
lation and  Government  interference  with  pri- 
vate enterprise."  This  is  a  movement  which 
may  take  an  unexpected  scale.  But  these  ar? 
mere  dead  flies  in  the  national  pot  of  ointment. 
Mr.  John  Sandes.  with  a  poet's  insight,  wel- 
comes the  first  anniversary  of  the  Common- 
wealth in  some  musical  versef  : 


■ 
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TO  AUSTRALIA— ON  HER  FIRST  BIRTHDAY. 

Child  of  the  South,   the   year  that  saw   thee  bona 
Hath  passed,  and  lo!   we  greet  thy  birthday  morn. 
Heir  of  our  longings  that  were  not  in  vain, 
Born  of  a  people's  very  heart  and  brain, 
We  give  thee  joy.    And,  when  our  day  hath  fled, 
May    countless   happy    birthdays    crown    thy    head. 

Thus  wert  thou  born,  with  gladness,  not  with  tears, 
To  count  thy  life  by  aeons,  not  by  years, 
And  if  thy  baby  tongue  hath  wrought  offence, 
Ours   is   the   fault,   misteaching   innocence, 
And  ours  the  penalty.     We  but  acclaim 
Fair  hope.     Our  sons  shall  sing  thy  crescent  fame. 
Contemptuous   Death,   who   us   to   dust   shall   fling, 
May  not  come  nigh  thee  on  his  baleful  wing. 
From    strength    to    strength,    while    epochs    wane    or 

grow, 
And  centuries  move  onward,  thou  shalt  go, 
The   infant    now — 

The  mother  yet  to  be 
Of  all  the  Peoples  of  the  Southern  Sea. 

The  sense  that  Federation  has  not 

Political    at  once  produced  all  the  happy  re- 

soreness.    suits    expected,   that    the    Federal 

Government  has  been  feeble,  that 
the  Labour  party  under  Federation  has  found 
a  new  and  disquieting  authority,  no  doubt 
chills  enthusiasm  in  many  quarters;  but  the* 
transition  from  theory  to  fact  for  any  great  idea 
in  politics  is  sure  to  be  attended  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  disillusion.  Lord  Hopetoun, 
in  a  speech  at  Kalgoorlie.  spoke  an  emphatic 
and  generous  word  in  defence  of  the  Federal 
administration : 

He  knew  that  there  was  some  little  disappointment, 
a  sense  of  displeasure,  and  some  feeling  of  impatience, 
because  the  Commonwealth,  which  was  only  a  year  old, 
had  not  so  far  been  able  to  give  everyone  the  advan- 
tages which  they  hopea  in  the  first  instance  that  it  would 
give.  .  .  .  From  the  position  which  he  occupied,  he 
ventured  to  tell  his  hearers  that  he  was  able  to  look 
at  such  matters  from  a  point  of  vantage  outside  the 
dust  and  noise  of  party  politics.  He  had  seen  some- 
thing of  Parliaments,  both  in  the  old  country  and  in 
these  new  countries,  and  he  most  emphatically  declared 
that  a  large  amount  of  work  had  already  been  done  by 
the  Federal  Parliament.  The  ambitions  which  they 
entertained,  and  which  they  believed  they  would  re- 
alise during  the  next  four  months,  would  astonish  any 
Parliamentary'  man.   except  an   Australian. 

Lord  Hopetoun  was  venturing  into  a  some- 
what perilous  realm  in  making  this  speech ;  for 
a  Governor-General  must  have  no  politics. 
Yet  his  appeal  was  both  generous  and  timely, 
and  will  influence  public  opinion. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  it  may  be 
Too„       added,  that  at  the  present  moment 

Many  Par-      -  .'        „  .  r .  ,. 

Haments.  the  six  States  of  Australia  suffer 
from  too  many  Parliaments  and  too 
much  legislation.  The  State  Parliaments,  ex- 
cept in  South  Australia,  have  not  yet  adjusted 
themselves  to  their  new  political  conditions. 
Their  functions  have  shrunk  one-half;  their 
scale  and  cost  remain  undiminished.  So  for 
a  population  less  than  that  of  London  we  have 
fourteen  Houses  of  Parliament,  with  some  771 


members,  nearly  all  being  paid  ;  and  all  of  them 
clothed  with  power  to  borrow  money  and  to 
enact  laws.  Both  operations,  it  may  be  added, 
are  pursued  with  great  energy.  The  State 
Parliaments,  according  to  one  estimate,  floated 
£12,000,000  of  new  loans  during  the  past  year. 
Thev  passed,  on  a  moderate  estimate,  some  500 
new  laws !  The  new  year,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted,  will  witness  a  great  reduction  in  the 
scale  and  cost  of  the  State  Parliaments. 


the 
Output 


In  the  United  States,  it  is  instruc- 
Limiting  tjve  f0  remember,  the  existence  of 
an  efficient  central  Parliament  has 
been  attended  with  a  severe  limita- 
tion of  the  functions  and  activity  of  the  State 
Legislatures.  Out  of  the  forty-five  States 
which  comoosc  the  Lmion,  only  six  hold 
annua!  sessions  of  their  Legislatures.  In 
thirty-nine  the  State  Legislature  meets  only 
once  in  two  years.  In  Alabama  a  law  has  been 
adopted  which  limits  its  Legislature  to  a  fifty- 
day  session  once  in  four  years.  In  States  where 
the  Legislature  meets  once  in  two  years,  efforts 
are  being  made  to  reduce  them  to  once  in  three 
years.  The  example  of  the  United  States,  of 
course,  scarcely  applies  to  Australia,  where  the 
State  Parliaments  are  charged  with  larger 
functions  than  the  American  State  Legislatures 
possess.  But  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  in 
Australia  at  the  present  moment  there  are  too 
many  Parliaments. 

In  his  notable  address  at  the  Guild- 
hall, the  Prince  of  Wales  declared 
that  in  his  judgment  the  great  want 
of  the  colonies  was  more  popula- 
tion : — 

No  one  who  had  the  privilege  of  enjoying  the  ex- 
periences which  we  have  had  during  our  tour  could  fail  to 
be  struck  with  one  all-prevailing  and  pressing  demand — 
the  want  of  population.  Even  in  the  oldest  of  our  col- 
onies there  were  abundant  signs  of  this  need.  Bound- 
less tracts  of  country  yet  unexplored,  hidden  mineral 
wealth  calling  for  development,  vast  expanses  of  virgin 
soil  ready  to  yield  profitable  crops  to  the  settlers.  And 
these  can  be  enjoyed  under  conditions  of  healthy  liv- 
ing, liberal  laws,  free  institutions,  in  exchange  for  the 
overcrowded  cities  and  the  almost  hopeless  struggle  for 
existence,  which,  alas,  too  often  is  the  lot  of  many  in 
the  old  country. 

Can  anyone  doubt  that  this  judgment  [is 
sound?  The  colonies  at  this  point,  curiouslv 
enough,  invert  the  policy  which  America  has 
followed,  and  which  in  the  course  of  a  single 
century  has  created  the  greatest  and  freest 
nation  the  modern  world  knows. 

How  much  the  United  States  owe 
to  the  constant  influx  of  immi- 
grants can  hardly  be  expressed  in 
figures.  In  the  year  ending  June 
30,   1 891,  the  United  States  received  562,868 
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immigrants.  This  is  equal  to  the  creation,  in 
a  single  year — and  every  year — of  a  new  city 
like  Melbourne  or  Sydney !  Nay,  the  immi- 
grants, in  one  sense,  exceed  in  value  the  popu- 
lation of  a  great  city.  There  are  no  old  men 
amongst  them,  no  paupers,  not  many  infants ; 
they  are  nearly  all  in  the  prime  of  life,  nearly 
all  know  trades,  and  most  of  them  have  money. 
They  actually  produced  for  inspection  on  ar- 
rival nearly  y\  million  dollars !  Many  of  these 
immigrants,  it  is  true,  belonged  to  the  cheap 
races — Poles,  Italians,  Hungarians,  etc.  But 
how  it  would  transfigure  the  future  of  Austra- 
lia to  have  a  flow  of  new  population — smaller 
in  volume,  but  purer  in  blood,  than  that  which 
has  made  the  United  States  a  giant  amongst 
nations !  The  labour  idea,  of  course,  is  that 
every  new  arrival  is  a  competitor.  But  he 
creates  work,  as  well  as  shares  it. 

The  Australian,  someone  has  pro- 

Austrai  an  phesied,   will     be   "  an    Italianated 

Artists.     Englishman."      He  will  have,  that 

is,  by  right  of  race  the  tough  fibre 
of  the  Englishman,  and,  by  gift  of  climate,  the 
artistic  faculty  of  the  Italian.  Climate  does 
subtly  affect  the  national  character ;  and  in 
Australia  we  have  a  longer  and  more  radian: 
summer  than  Italy  knows,  with  nothing  of  the 
harshness  of  Italian  winters,  made  bitter  with 
winds  that  blow  from  the  frozen  summits  of 
the  Alps  and  Apennines..  So  we  may  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  singers,  musicians,  and  art- 
ists of  the  first  rank.  Facts  certainly  seem  to 
justify  that  forecast.  The  English  papers 
mildly  wonder  over  what  is  described  as  "  the 
prominence  of  Australia  in  theworld  of  music." 
Madame  Melba,  Miss  Ada  Crossley,  and  Miss 
Amy  Castles — all  Australians— are  the  singers 
who  at  the  present  moment  most  delight  Lon- 
don ;  while  an  Australian  boy-pianist — Percy 
Grainger — is  described  as  showing  "  splendid 
capabilities."  One  of  the  daily  papers  com- 
putes that  within  a  short  period  over  seventy 
Australians  have  left  their  native  land  to 
"  achieve  celebrity"  before  admiring  audiences 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  The  Austra- 
lian climate  has  some  oppressive  features,  but 
it  promises  to  give  those  born  beneath  it  the 
vocal  chords  of  great  singers,  the  sense  of 
colour  and  form  which  only  great  artists  know. 


Sea- 
Defence. 


The  article  on  "  The  Problem  of 
Australian  Sea-Defence,"  published 
in  our  last  issue,  appears  also  in 
the  London  "  Spectator,"  and  is 
made  the  text  of  a  powerful  article  in  that  jour- 
nal.    The  Spectator  says : 


We  hold  most  unhesitatingly  that  the  Commonweal tn 
should  organise  and  possess  a  naval  force  of  its  own, 
manned  by  Australians,  and  should  not  hire  naval  de- 
fence from  the  Mother-country  by  a  cash  contribution 
any  more  than  she  hires  military  defence.  We  say  this 
quite  as  much  in  the  interests  of  the  Mother-country 
and  of  the  Empire  as  of  Australia.  .  .  The  cash  con- 
tribution made  by  Australia  does  not  in  reality  add  to 
our  naval  strength.  It  merely  relieves  the  British  tax- 
payer. If  we  had  no  contribution  from  Australia,  we 
should  not  spend  a  penny  less  on  the  Fleet,  but  should 
estimate  our  naval  needs  exactly  as  before.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  Australia  spent  her  money  on  providing  a 
naval  contingent  of  her  own,  the  naval  force  provided 
by  her  would  be  a  real  addition  to  our  naval  strength — 
just  as  her  military  contingents  are  a  real  addition  to 
the  Imperial  land  forces.  She  would  have  called  into 
existence  not  only  extra  ships  and  guns,  but  what  is  far 
more  important,  extra  men — for  in  the  end  sea  power 
rests  on  the  men  behind  the  guns  and  on  the  men  in  the 
stokehold.  .  .  An  Australian  Squadron  would  make 
the  people  Of  Australia  turn  their  attention  to  the  sea 
as  nothing  else  would,  and  those  who  pay  most 
attention  to  the  sea  best  understand  the  Empire.  But 
we  do  not  wish  the  movement  to  stop  at  Australia. 
We  should  like  to  see  Canada  also  possessed  of  a  navy 
of  her  own.  New  Zealand,  in  the  same  way,  should 
possess  a  sniall  sea-going  force,  and  so,  in  time,  should 
South  Africa.  ...  If  we  keep  our  present  navy, 
but  gradually  add  to  it  the  local  navies  of  the  self- 
governing  nations  of  the  Empire  and  of  India,  we  may 
depend  upon  it  that  we  shall  be  far  stronger  at  sea 
-than  we  are  now,  under  a  system  by  means  of  which 
the  Admiralty  contrives  to  obtain  a  few  contribu- 
tions in  cash  from  communities,  which  have  never 
learnt  to  take  a  real  and  personal  interest  in  sea  power 
and  its  maintenance. 

This  view  is  shared  by  many  of  the 
a  English  journals,  and  private  let- 

wise  view.  ters  received  show  that  at  least  two 
distinguished  admirals  heartily  ap- 
prove  of    the   position   taken   in   our   article. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  Sir  John  Forrest 
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will  include  in  his  policy  the  creation  of  at  least 
the  germ  of  an  indigenous  Australian  navy, 
public  opinion  in  Britain,  as  well  as  in  Aus- 
tralia, will  heartily  support  him.  And  why 
can  we  not,  on  sea  as  well  as  on  land,  prove 
ourselves  capable  of  discharging  that  first  duty 
of  a  free  nation,  the  duty  of  self-defence ! 

Lord    Hopetoun  assented    in  due 
_  course  to  the  Kanaka  Bill,  and  that 

Queensland  ,  xT 

measure  came  into  force  on  JNIew 
Year's  Dav,  though  the  necessarv 
regulations  have  not  yet  been  gazetted.  Mr. 
Philp  seizes  every  occasion  to  publicly  assail 
the  Bill,  and  it  is  a  curious  question,  capable 
of  loud  debate  on  both  sides,  how  Queensland 
opinion  itself  stands  on  the  whole  question. 
The  State  Parliament  is  overwhelmingly 
against  the  measure,  and  sees  in  it  nothing  but 
ruin.  The  Federal  Representatives  of  Queens- 
land are  almost  to  a  man  in  favour  of  the  Bill, 
and  regard  it  as  the  crown  and  triumph  of  a 
great  and  wise  policy.  It  is  a  curious  situa- 
tion. Queensland  has  two  sets  of  representa- 
tives, who,  to  the  perplexity  of  mankind, 
vociferously  contradict  each  other !  Mr.  Philp, 
in  a  speech  at  Townsville,  said  "  he  looked  to 
the  State  polling  in  March  next  to  reverse  the 
decision  given  in  the  Federal  election."  That 
mav  well  happen  ;  and  all  Australia  will  watch 
keenly  when  March  comes  to  see  the  true  mind 
of  Queensland  express  itself.  If  Mr.  Philp 
wins  a  decisive  victory  at  the  polls,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Queensland  in  the  Federal  Par- 
liament will  be  left  in  the  air. 

Politics  in  Western  Australia  have 

western    become  clearer  during  the  month, 

Australia,   but  not  very   much.       Parliament 

has  been  in  existence  eight  months, 
and  during  that  brief  period  no  less  than  five 
Cabinets  have  flitted,  ghost-like,  across  the 
stage.  Mr.  Leake's  Cabinet  is  complete,  and 
its  members  have  all  won  their  seats  again ;  so 
he  is  entitled  to  claim  that  the  country  is  with 
him.  But  in  the  House  itself  he  has  a  major- 
ity of  only  microscopic  dimensions.  Mr. 
Leake,  however,  is  a  man  of  ability  and  en- 
ergy ;  he  has  some  able  associates  in  his  Min- 
istry, and  his  Cabinet  may  prove  of  unexpect- 
ed vitality.  Western  Australia  itself  is  visiblv 
entering  upon  a  new  cycle  of  prosperity.  The 
public  revenue  shows  a  surplus  of  £167,000  for 
the  half-year.  The  population  has  increased 
by  15,145  during  the  last  twelve  months,  and 
now  closely  approaches  200.000.  These 
figures  may,  perhaps,  seem  small ;  but  when 
before  has  so  small  a  community  added  so 


much  to  the  wealth  of  the  worM  ?  Mr.  Lefroy, 
the  Agent-General  for  Western  Australia,  has 
been  giving  a  London  audience  some  remark- 
able statistics  about  his  colony.  In  mere  space 
Western  Australia  is  greater  than  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Austria,  and  the  German  Em- 
pire put  together !  During  the  first  six  years 
of  its  active  existence  the  Rand  produced 
3,000,000  oz.  of  gold ;  the  output  from  Western 
Australia  during  the  same  period  was  4,000,000 
oz. !  The  rich  jarrah  forests  of  the  State  cover 
24,000,000  acres;  it  is  so  rich  in  agricultural 
lands  that  it  is  able  to  give  away  farms  of  160 
acres,  the  only  consideration  required  being  a 
few  improvements.  It  is  an  expressive  proof, 
both  of  the  scale  and  of  the  unguessed  wealth 
of  the  State,  that  a  totally  new  pastoral  district, 
with  6,000,000  acres  of  first-class  pastoral  land, 
rich  in  running  waters,  and  with  a  rainfall  of 
40  in.  per  year,  has  just  been  discovered. 
What  must  be  the  future  of  such  a  colony? 

The  London  "  Daily  News  "  is  at 

°n  "Cutting  present  a  sort  of  literary  pit  into 

painter."    which    every    kind    of    discontent 

flows.  Or,  to  vary  the  simile,  it  is 
a  sounding-board  for  all  kinds  of  pessimistic 
prophecies.  Its  columns  are  occupied  just 
now  by  a  very  unpleasant  debate  on  "  the  Aus- 
tralian outlook."  That  i-  outlook,"  it  seems, 
is  one  of  mere  ruin  and  revolt!  One  corre- 
spondent after  another  assures  alarmed 
mankind  that  Australia  is  "  wire-pulled  by  ad- 
venturers," or  by  conspirators  whose  guiltv 
object  is  "  entire  separation  from  England." 
"The  late  fuss  over  the  visit  of  the  Duke  of 
York,"  England  is  assured,  "  was  a  mere  blind, 
and  the  contingents  that  went  to  South  Africa 
went  merely  to  leasm  to  fight  foi  'Australia  for 
the  Australians  '  " !  Fragments  of  debate  in 
the  Federal  Houses  of  Parliament  are  quoted 
to  show  how  a  bitter  ferment  of  disloyalty  is  at 
work  amongst  us.  Australian  hands,  if  these 
writers  may  be  believed,  are  tingling  with 
eagerness  to  "  cut  the  painter  " ! 

All  this  is,  of  course,  mere  wrong- 

The        headed  nonsense.  Australians  have 

Truth  of  it.  sense  enough  to  know  that  to  "  cut 

the  painter  "  would  be,  politically, 
to  cut  their  own  throats.  How  could  this  tiny 
garrison  of  less  than  4,000,000  people  hold  a 
continent  at  once  so  vast,  so  rich,  and  so  empty 
against  the  hunger  and  the  ambitions  of  the 
Great  Powers  of  the  world?  In  the  recent 
debate  in  the  Federal  House  on  the  contingent, 
it  is  true  that  one  Labour  member,  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald,   announced    that    "  the    time    would 
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■come  when  Australia  would  be  a  great  inde- 
pendent nation  ;"  a  political  prophecy  of  a  very 
cheap  and  meaningless  sort.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  no  public  man  in  Australia  could  make  a 
speech  in  favour  of  separation  without  com- 
mitting political  suicide.  The  correspondence 
in  the  "  Daily  News  "  is  but  another  proof  of 
how  many  political  cranks  there  are  at  large 
in  the  world. 

A  paper  on  "  The  Water  Supply  of 
sunken  Australia "  was  read  by  Mr.  W. 
seas.  Gibbons  Cox  before  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  which  has  at- 
tracted much  attention  in  London  and  bristles 
with  statistics  which  may  well  delight  Austra- 
lia. Australia  is  geologically  a  huge  basin 
with  tilted  edges,  and  no  particular  watershed. 
It  has  only  one  great  river  system,  the  Dar- 
ling-Murray streams ;  and  its  arid  surface 
seems  wasted — in  patches,  at  least — with  per- 
petual drought.  But  under  the  dry  crust  of 
Australian  soil  sleep  subterranean  waters,  dark 
fresh-water  seas  of  soundless  depth  and  almost 
measureless  area.  In  England  it  has  been 
found  that  each  square  mile  of  dry  chalk,  one 
yard  in  thickness,  is  a  calcareous  sponge  con- 
taining 3^  million  gallons  of  water.  Now, 
Australia  has  not  the  chalk-beds  of  England ; 
but  over  two-thirds  of  its  area  it  has  a  sponge- 
like sandstone  which  rivals  the  chalk-beds  of 
England  or  France  in  water-carrying  quali- 
ties. In  Queensland  the  water-bearing  sand- 
stones have  been  tapped  to  a  depth  of  700  feet. 
Already  there  are  839  artesian  wells  in  that 
State,  only  6  per  cent,  of  them  made  by  the 
Government.  The  aggregate  length  of  these 
bores  is  185  miles;  their  total  flow  is 
321,653,629  gallons  per  day.  This  is  more 
than  ninety-five  times  the  water  supply  of  a 
city  like  Brisbane.  London  itself  could  only 
use  two-thirds  of  the  waters  which  leap  daily 
out  of  the  soil  of  Queensland !  Here  is  the 
secret  force  which  can  turn  the  arid  wastes  of 
Central  Australia  into  drought-defying  pas- 
tures ! 

There  is  a  curious  exodus — not  of 

Lost        volunteers,  clad    in   khaki,  but  of 

Australians  civilians  with  well-lined  pockets — 

taking  place  at  the  present  moment 
from  Australia  to  South  Africa.  It  has  been 
notified  that  emigrants  to  South  Africa  must 
secure  an  official  permit  before  being  allowed 
to  land  there ;  and,  amongst  other  conditions, 
must  possess  at  least  £100  in  money.  Within 
a  few  days  over  500  persons  in  Victoria  alone 
secured  such  permits.  The  number  of  per- 
mits granted  in  the  other  States,  though  not  so 


great,  is  still  very  considerable.  An  emigra- 
tion from  a  young,  free,  and  vigorous  com- 
munity like  Australia  seems  to  invert  all  natu- 
ral order.  These  emigrants  represent  exactly 
the  type  of  inhabitant  Australia  most  needs. 
They  are  young,  strong,  enterprising,  educat- 
ed, and  they  have  money  in  their  pockets.  The 
500  permits  granted  in  Melbourne  represent 
to  Victoria  the  loss  not  only  of  500  producers, 
but  of  £50,000  in  capital.  What  should  make 
such  an  army,  composed  mostly  of  native-born 
Australians,  flee  from  their  own  shores  in 
search  of  larger  opportunities  elsewhere  ?  The 
fact  that  the  exodus  is  largest  from  Victoria  is 
not  without  its  significance.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  much  of  the  semi-socialistic  legis- 
lation of  that  State  is  defeating  its  own  pur- 
pose. It  does  not  enlarge,  it  narrows,  the  pos- 
sibilities of  life  to  the  young  and  the  enterpris- 


ing. 


A  Science  Congress  has  been  held 
An  in  Hobart  during  the  month;  ami 
congress,  alike  by  the  scale  of  attendance  and 

the  ability  and  interest  of  the  pa- 
pers read,  proved  a  notable  gathering.  The 
Australasian  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  was  founded  in  1888.  It  has  held 
nine  meetings,  and  yields  ample  proof  of  the 
keen  interest  in  science,  and  the  high  standard 
of  scientific  knowledge,  which  obtains  in  New 
Zealand  and  Australia.  The  papers  covered 
a  very  wide  range  of  subjects,  from  the  doc- 
trine of  Evolution  to  the  percentage  of  water 
in  butter ;  from  the  tidal  theory  to  the  amuse- 
ments of  Australian  aboriginals,  and  the 
dimensions  of  Australian  babies.  The  twenty- 
seven  papers  read  will  compare  in  value  and 
interest  with  proceedings  of  much  more  ven- 
erable and  ambitious  bodies  elsewhere.  That 
in  a  community  so  young,  and  so  necessarily 
preoccupied  with  material  interests  the  stand- 
ard of  scientific  knowledge  should  be  so  high, 
and  the  interest  in  scientific  matters  so  keen, 
is  a  very  striking  and  hopeful  fact. 

An   odd   and   unpleasant    incident 

Attacking  has  marked  the  administration  of 

a  Judge,    labour  laws  in  New  Zealand  during 

the  month.  A  deputation  from  the 
Thames  Miners'  Union  waited  on  Mr.  Mc- 
Gowan,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  and  demanded 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Justice  Cooper  from  the 
office  of  president  of  the  Arbitration  Court. 
The  miners  had  cited  the  principal  companies 
before  the  Court  on  a  question  of  wages  and 
other  concessions  ;  and  Mr.  Justice  Cooper  had 
been  guilty  of  the  astonishing  offence  of  giving 
the  decision  in  favour  of  the  companies !    The 
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miners  hereupon  declared  that  they  had  "  no 
confidence  "  in  Mr.  Justice  Cooper.  He  had 
been  "  brought  up,"  they  complained,  amongst 
the  representatives  of  the  companies ;  in  his 
early  days  he  had  been  a  solicitor  to  one  of 
them,  and  was  still  on  suspiciously  friendly 
terms  with  the  chairman  of  at  least  one  com- 
pany. On  this  evidence  the  miners  declared 
he  was  unfit  for  his  office,  and  had  betrayed 
justice.  Mr.     McGowan     made     a     wise 

and  courageous  reply.  The  safety  and 
rights  of  the  community,  he  said,  de- 
pended on  keeping  the  courts  free  from 
anything  approaching  political  influence. 
Mr.  Justice  Cooper,  he  was  confident, 
was  an  upright  judge;  and  he  told  the 
miners  plainly  he  had  no  intention  of  endea- 
vouring to  remove  him  from  the  Arbitration 
Court.  The  whole  business  of  arbitration  by 
the  courts,  it  is  clear,  would  break  hopelessly 
down  if.  whenever  a  judge  gave  a  decision  in 
favour  of  one  side,  his  removal  was  indignant'iv 
demanded  by  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Barton  delivered  a  long  and 
Mr.  Barton  important  speech  in  defence  of 
in  Defence,  the     tariff     at     Maitland,     a    fact 

which  is  sufficient  proof  of  his 
political  courage.  He  had  a  great  audi- 
ence, a  patient  hearing,  and  his  speech 
overflowed  the  columns  of  all  the  Aus- 
tralian newspapers.  Mr.  Barton  off  ered<  a 
strenuous  defence  of  his  administration,  ancTbf 
the  measures  it  has  introduced,  including  the 
tariff.  "  We  are  not  such  fools,"  he  said, 
speaking  for  himself  and  his  colleagues,  "  as 
to  claim  that  we  have  made  no  mistakes."  But 
he  claimed  that  his  Cabinet  had  "  made  an 
honest  attempt  to  face  the  difficulties  that  pre- 
sented themselves  to  Australia's  first  Govern- 
ment ;"  and  that  claim  may  be  frankly  con- 
ceded. As  to  the  much-debated  tariff,  Mr. 
Barton  contends  that  he  had  kept  faith. 
It  is  neither  free  trade  nor  protective, 
but  hits  a  happy  mean  betwixt  the  two  ex- 
tremes. If  this  is  true  of  the  measures  as 
originally  proposed,  it  can  hardly  be  true  of 
the  measure  as  it  now  exists ;  for  it  has  been 
'  very  seriously  reduced  at  a  hundred  points. 

The  notable  feature  in  Mr.  Barton's 
a  wicked    speech  is  the  proof  it  offers  that  he 
Press:      thinks  the  whole  Australian  press 
is  in  quarrel  with    him.    and    that 
for  all  his  apparent  phlegm  he  is  keenly  sen- 
sitive to  criticism.      The  comments  of  some 


editors,  Mr.  Barton  says,  leave  him  "  in  doubt 
whether  Ananias  is  really  dead "  or  is  still 
extant,  and  occupied  in  writing  leading  ar- 
ticles !  In  spite  of  "  Hansard,"  with  its  9,000 
pages,  and  of  the  labours  of  hundreds  of  news- 
papers, mankind,  Mr.  Barton  holds,  still 
possesses  "  no  reliable  statement  as  to  the 
character  of  the  work  of  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment." Mr.  Barton  describes  as  "  false  and 
devilish  "  the  charge  that  in  the  tariff  he  has 
sacrificed  New  South  Wales.  As  to  some  edi- 
tors, they  "regard  no  rule  of  truth  or  honour." 
Mr.  Barton  complains  that  he  has  been  exposed 
to  "a  saturnalia  of  slander ;"  and  cries  it  is  time 
that  he  had  "  a  little  fair  play."  They  are  sim- 
ply "  wicked  persons  "  who  have  brought 
charges  of  extravagance  against  the  Common- 
wealth. Mr.  Barton's  defence  of  his  Gov- 
ernment was  both  able  and  courageous,  and 
has  influenced  public  opinion.  But  the  charge 
that  practically  all  the  newspapers  of  Australia 
are  joined  in  a  wicked  conspiracy  against  him 
shows  that  Mr.  Barton  has  a  defective  sense  of 
humour. 

The  second  test  match  was  a  bril- 
The  second  liant  win  for  Australia;  and  the 
Test  Match.  story    of    «  Hmy    We    Lost    the 

Match,"  told  by  Mr.  MacLaren  on 
another  page,  will  be  read  with  keen  interest 
both  here  and  in  England.      The  game  was 
notable  for  its  dramatic  and  sudden  changes. 
Never  before,  perhaps,  have  wickets  fallen  so- 
fast  as  they  did  in  the  early  stages  of  the  con- 
test ;  and  never  has  the  tail  of  a  team  so  com- 
pletely  outshone   the   head,   as   it   did    when 
Duff    and    Armstrong    were    defending    the 
last     Australian     wicket.       It     was     a    dra- 
matic     close      to      a      sensational      match 
when  Trumble   took   the   last    three   English 
wickets  with  three  successive  balls,  thus  crown- 
ing the  game  with  the  "  hat  trick."    The  match 
stretched  through  nearly  a  week,  was  watched 
by  vast  crowds,  and  awakened  universal  in- 
terest    Each  stroke  of  the  bat  and  each  rattle 
of  falling  wickets  was,  in  a  sense,  audible  over 
the  whole  continent !     In  all  the  great  Austra- 
lian cities  each  incident  of  the  game  was  re- 
ported,  from   moment   to   moment,   by   huge 
placards  in  front  of  the  newspaper  offices.    Im- 
mense crowds  through  all  the  hours  of  plav 
stood   in  the   streets   watching   the   changing 
record,  and  cheering  the  incidents  of  a  game 
being  played,  say,  500  miles  distant!      Aus- 
tralians, where  cricket  is  concerned,  take  their 
pleasures  strenuouslv. 
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LONDON,  Dec.  2,  1901. 

Slow  Music !      Enter  Lord  Rose- 

Rosebery's  t>er>V  to  make  a  fresh  debut  upon 

Debut,      the  political  stage  from  which  he 

departed  four  years  ago.  The 
scenic  preparation,  the  orchestral  overture, 
and  arrangement  of  the  coloured  fires  have 
been  almost  too  elaborate,  and  the  expectation 
of  the  public  has  been  kept  almost  too  long  on 
tenterhooks.  But  at  last  the  curtain  is  about 
to  rise,  and  the  long-lost  leader  will  make  his 
bow  to  the  applauding  multitude,  which  will 
join  in  the  chorus,  "  Oh !  Primrose,  we  have 
missed  you.''  Applications  for  25,000  tickets 
have  been  made  a  fortnight  before  the  date  of 
this  momentous  deliverance.  Arrangements 
have  been  perfected  to  make  the  re-appearance 
at  Chesterfield  an  event  of  national  and  im- 
perial importance.  It  is  to  be  the  occasion  of 
a  public  holiday,  the  pits  are  to  be  laid  idle, 
and  Chesterfield  for  the  moment  feels  itself  the 
centre  of  the  universe.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
utterance  for  which  we  are  all  waiting  will  be 
worthy  of  the  occasion  and  of  the  man. 

What  win    A  month  ago,  after  much  solicita- 
„_  the         tion  and  coy  hesitation  worthy  of 

"Common  .'  ,        J        T  ..    . . 

stock"  a  prima  donna,  Lord  Rosebery  mti- 
Receive?  mated  that  he  had  at  last  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  his  duty  to  accept 
the  appeals  of  his  admirers  to  re-enter  the 
political  arena,  "  because  I  feel  that  at  a  crisis 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  country,  which  I  am  per- 
suaded is  grave  and  daily  increasing  in  gravity, 
I  should  put  my  views  into  the  common 
stock."  Lord  Rosebery's  capacity  to  excite 
the  interest  of  his  fellow-countrymen  is 
equalled  by  his  capacity  to  destroy  the  hopes 
which  he  has  raised.  He  is  a  good  starter,  but 
not  a  good  stayer. 

It  does  not  matter  very  much  what 

what       Lord  Rosebery  says.      The  ques- 

wiiiHeSay?tjon  js  wnat  he  will  do.      It  is  an 

easy  thing  to  make  one  speech,  and 
even  two,  amid  the  cheers  of  enthusiastic  mul- 
titudes. What  the  country  wants  to  know  is 
whether  or  not  Lord  Rosebery  means  to  take 
his  coat  off  and  set  seriously  to  work  to  organ- 
ise an  effective  Opposition  to  the  Government. 
He  has  got  the  capacity  to  make  an  eloquent 
speech,  but  whether  he  has  the  capacity  in  him 
to  get  the  country  out  of  its  present  trouble 
remains  to  be  seen.  Those  who  have  most  felt 
his  fascinations  must  hold  their  iudgfment  in 
suspense. 


Mr.    Brodrick's    speech    seems    to 
_     ***:  , ,     show  that,  whether  from  a  desire 

Brodrick's  ..  '  ...  . 

Arithmetic.  -°  allow  the  provisioning  of  con- 
centration camps,  or  whether  it  is 
because  the  system  of  block-houses  has  really 
secured  the  safety  of  the  lines,  the  number  of 
successful  attacks  upon  the  railways  has  now 
diminished  almost  to  vanishing  point.  He 
also  asserted  that  the  number  of  Yeomen  sent 
back  as  unsound  was  much  fewer  than  had 
been  currently  reported.  His  chief  point  was 
that  the  Boers  were  being  steadily  worn  down. 
He  claimed  that  we  had  taken  42,000  Boer 
prisoners,  and  had  either  killed,  or  wounded, 
or  put  out  of  the  way,  11,000.  There  were, 
therefore,  now,  he  reckoned,  only  10,000  Boers 
in  the  field,  who  were  keeping  our  200,000^ 
men  busy.  We  were  feeding  150,000  women,, 
children,  and  Kaffirs  in  concentration  camps. 
The  Boers  themselves  profess  to  regard  their 
military  position  as  much  more  favourable  for 
themselves  than  it  was  twelve  months  ago. 
There  are  many  more  than  10,000  Boers  still 
in  the  field,  their  ranks  having  been  increased 
by  recruits  from  the  Cape  Colony.  Not  only 
are  there  more  than  10,000  actually  on  the 
warpath ;  there  are  many  more  living  in  those 
regions  north  of  Petersburg,  and  even  in  the 
Orange  Free  State,  which  have  not  been  swept 
with  fire  and  sword  by  our  mobile  columns. 

The  End  of  Lord  Pauncefote  has  signalised  his 
the  ciayton- return  to  his  duties  at  Washington 
Buiwer  j-,y  completing  arrangements  which 
terminate  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty  and  leave  the  United  States  free  to  dig 
the  Isthmian  Canal  where,  how,  and  when  she 
pleases,  without  any  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  British  Government,  which  contents  it- 
self with  securing  a  promise  of  the  free  use  of 
the. Canal.  The  surrender  of  an  untenable 
position  appears  to  have  been  complete,  and 
has  been  accepted  with  natural  satisfaction  by 
the  American  public.  We  congratulate  Lord 
Lansdowne  and  Lord  Pauncefote  upon  this 
satisfactory  ending  of  a  controversy  which,  in 
less  conciliatory  hands,  might  easily  have  in- 
volved the  Empire  and  the  Republic  in  a  very 
nasty  quarrel. 


War 


The  cutting  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 


and  Peace— is  still  in  the  dim  and  distant 
central  future ;  but  the  duty  of  the  United 
menca.  gtates  t0  protect  the  transit  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  was  illustrated  last 
month  by  the  landing  of  troops  to  protect  the 
railway  from  Aspinwall  to  Panama.  Civil 
war  has  been  waging  over  the  whole  length  of 
the  international  railway,  and  as  the  United 
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States  Government  is  bound  by  treaty  to  keep 
the  trains  running,  we  have  had  the 
extraordinary  spectacle  of  American  troops 
guarding  the  line,  and  American  offi- 
cers securing  from  both  the  insurgents  and 
the  Government  forces  a  promise  that  they 
would  suspend  their  firing  while  the  trains 
went  by.  The  attempt  of  the  Pan-American 
Congress,  which  has  been  sitting  at  Mexico, 
to  compose  the  quarrel  between  Colombia  and 
Venezuela,  has  not  been  very  successful.  The 
proceedings  of  the  Congress,  although  of  con- 
siderable interest,  are  not  watched  very  closely 
in  this  country.  Xote  a  curious  fact — that  the 
delegates  of  the  United  States  were  not  able 
to  speak  Spanish,  and  that  their  easy-going 
ways  and  complacent  assumption  of  superiority 
have  occasioned  considerable  friction  among 
the  sensitive  Latin- Americans  with  whom  they 
are  meeting  in  Council. 

Mr.  Hay  on  By  wa.v  °f  reassuring  the  world  in 
the  Monroe  general,  and  the  South  America!! 
Doctrine  Republics  in  particular,  that  the 
Golden  Ruie.United  States  meditates  no  designs 
upon  the  independence  of  he- 
neighbours,  Mr.  Secretary  Hay  last  month 
made  an  important  speech,  in  which  he  pro- 
claimed that  American  policy  was  based  upon 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  Golden  Rule. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  construed  to  forbid 
even  the  acquisition  of  a  coaling  station  by  any 
European  nation  or  the  transfer  of  any  existing 
European  colonies  to  another  European  flag. 
In  some  quarters  a  disposition  exists  to  carry 
the  Doctrine  still  further,  till  we  have  the 
"New  York  Journal''  actively  declaring  in  fa- 
vour of  a  Monroe  Doctrine  for  trade,  which  is 
nonsense.  Mr.  Hay  waxed  eloquent  in  assur- 
ing the  world  that  consciousness  of  strength 
brings  to  the  United  States  no  temptation  to 
injure  any  Power,  the  proudest  or  the  hum- 
blest. While  fully  admitting  that  neither  Mr. 
Roosevelt  nor  Mr.  Hay  has  the  least  desire  to 
injure  anyone,  they  are  but  human  after  all. 
and  they  would  be  more  than  human  if  the  pos- 
session of  a  giant's  power  did  not  sometimes 
expose  them  to  the  temptation  to  use  it  like  a 
giant,  with  but  small  regard  for  the  beetles 
under  their  feet.  They  do  not  mean  to  injure 
the  beetles,  but  if  the  beetles  will  not  get  out  of 
their  way,  why,  then  it  is  their  own  fault  if  the 
inevitable  occurs.  Now  there  are  a  good  many 
beetles  crawling  around  the  path  which  Uncle 
Sam  is  treading  in  Central  America. 


The  election  to  the  mayoralty  in 
The  °®feat  Xew  York,  which  was  fought  out 
Tammany,  with    immense    vigour    on     both 

sides,  resulted  in  a  brilliant  victory 
for  Dr.  Seth  Low  and  Mr.  Jerome,  who,  on 
January  1,  will  become  Mayor  and  District  At- 
torney for  the  second  city  in  the  world.  Tam- 
many's bold  move  in  nominating  Mr.  Shepard, 
the  "high-toned  moral  reformer,  as  its  candi- 
date, failed  to  stem  the  tide  of  moral  indigna- 
tion which  swept  through  the  city  and  carried 
all  before  it.  If  Tammany  had  been  conse- 
quent, and  had  dismissed  Devery.  the  head  of 
police,  and  had  refused  to  nominate  the  retir- 
ing Mayor,  Van  Wyck,  for  one  of  the  highest 
judicial  functions  in  the  gift  of  the  electorate, 
Mr.  Croker  might  possibly  have  triumphed ; 
but  Tammany  was  probably  too  deeply  com- 
mitted to  Van  Wyck  and  Devery  to  take  this 
logical  course,  so  the  battle  was  fought  upon 
the  old  issue,  and  Tammany  was  defeated.  It 
is  seldom  that  there  has  been  such  a  rally  of  all 
good  citizens  to  overthrow  the  system  of  or- 
ganised blackmail  which  has  made  Tammany 
so  long  supreme  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Croker,  whose  ethical  educa- 

cadets"  tl0n>  ^e  tnat  °^  ^r-  Rhodes,  has 
of  NewYork.been  somewhat  neglected,  failed  to 
realise  even  at  the  last  moment  the 
force  of  the  moral  sentiment  which  had  been 
aroused  by  the  revelations  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  Tammany  authorities  and  the  keep- 
ers of  houses  of  ill-fame  were  hand  and 
glove  with  each  other.  Londoners  who  re- 
member the  storm  of  indignation  which  raged 
after  the  publication  of  "  The  Maiden  Tribute" 
can  form  some  conception  of  the  force  of  the 
popular  feeling  which  carried  this  election. 
One  hideous  revelation  which  did  not  a  little 
to  seat  Dr.  Seth  Low  in  the  mayoral  chair  was 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  an  organised  band 
of  young  men  known  as  "  the  cadets,"  whose 
sole  profession  in  life  appears  to  be  the  purvey- 
ing of  innocent  country  girls  to  houses  of  ill- 
fame.  They  went  through  a  form  of  marriage 
with  their  victims,  and  promptly  deserted  them 
after  receiving  their  blood  money  from  the 
keepers  of  the  houses  in  whose  custody  the 
girls  were  left  unwilling  prisoners,  with  no 
chance  of  escape.  New  Yorkers  can  stand 
many  things,  but  this  was  just  a  little  too 
much.  So  the  decent  citizens  arose  in  their 
thousands,  and  defeated  Mr.  Croker's  nominee 
by  a  sweeping  majority.  So  for  two  years' 
time  Mr.  Jerome,  as  Public  Prosecutor  and 
District  Attorney,  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
ridding  New  York  of  cadets  and  similar  abom- 
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inations.  Neither  he  nor  anyone  else  will  be 
able  to  moralise  vicious  New  York,  but  he  can 
at  least  deprive  the  keepers  of  dens  of  infamy 
of  the  protection  of  the  police. 

But  while  New  York  is  rejoicing  in 
'having-    broken     the    shackles     of 

its 

Teiepones.  Tammany,  London  is  groaning 
under  the  latest  revelation  of  its 
impotence  in  the  hands  of  vested  interests. 
For  a  long  time  past  Londoners  have  been  liv- 
ing in  hopes  that  they  were  at  last  going  to 
get  a  telephone  for  which  they  would  not  have 
to  pay  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  citizens 
of  Glasgow  pay  for  the  municipal  telephone. 
In  the  expectation  of  this  boon  Londoners  en- 
dured patiently  the  ripping  up  of  their  stree.ts 
by  the  Post-office  authorities  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  down  telephone  wires.  But  last 
month  they  experienced  a  rude  awakening  by 
the  publication  of  the  prices  at  which  the  Gov- 
ernment undertake  to  supply  the  public  with 
telephones.  The  London  County  Council  has 
offered,  if  it  were  permitted  to  do  the  work,  to 
supply  any  subscriber  with  a  telephone  at  £10 
a  year.  In  Glasgow  they  only  pay  £5,  but  the 
Government  announces  that  it  cannot  supply 
a  service  telephone  for  less  than  £17  a  year. 
Result — an  outburst  of  indignation  in  which 
the  London  County  Council,  and,  strange  to 
say,  the  City  Corporation,  find  themselves  for 
once  entirely  in  accord ;  and  when  Parliament 
meets  it  is  probable  that  Ministers  will  be 
sorely  put  to  it  to  defend  this  ratest  spectacle 
of  administrative  bungling. 

The  The  task  of  Americanising  London 
American-  is  going  on  apace.  Parliamentary 
«8«ng  notice  has  been  given  of  schemes 
on'  for  constructing  one  hundred  miles 
of  tubes,  and  for  electrically  worked  railways 
across  and  under  London.  The  County  Coun- 
cil decided  in  favour  of  a  scheme  for  building 
the  tramway  system,  and  for  uniting  the  trams 
south  of  the  river  with  the  northern  trams, 
which  at  present  do  not  come  nearer  the  centre 
of  the  city  than  Holborn.  It  is  easier,  how- 
ever, to  decide  in  favour  of  a  shallow  trench 
tram  than  to  explain  how  it  is  to  be  manoeu- 
vred through  the  network  of  piping,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  main  drain,  which  presents  a 
barrier  sunk  ten  feet  below  the  surface.  The 
trams  cannot  climb  over  it,  for  there  is  no 
room  between  the  top  of  the  drain  and  the 
roadway,  nor  can  they  sink  under  it  without 
losing  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  shallow- 
ness. It  is  stated  that  to  make  this  shallow 
trench  under  the  new  road  from  the  strand  to 
Holborn  will  cost  £360,000  per  mile. 


The  electrification  of  our  towns 
Municipal  goes  on  apace,  and  the  next  five 
progress.  years  win  see  a  great  scattering  of 
the  population  beyond  the  con- 
gested districts  over  the  surrounding  country. 
Mr.  Yerkes  is  said  to  intend  to  carry  out  the 
design  of  running  electric  express  trains  along 
a  tunnel  (for  which  Parliamentary  powers  have 
already  been  obtained)  which  would  pass  un- 
derneath the  present  Underground.  What 
we  shall  come  to  in  time  is  the  construction  of 
an  entirely  new  system  of  underground  rail- 
ways at  a  depth  which  would  enable  them  to 
clear  all  the  obstacles  which  embarrass  the  en- 
gineer. We  have  hitherto  taken  it  for  granted 
that  ingress  to  and  egress  from  the  stations 
must  be  obtained  by  steps.  But  when  once  we 
have  lifts,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
make  our  subways  deep  enough  to  be  laid  out 
on  a  systematic  plan  which  would  entirely  dis- 
regard all  considerations  but  that  of  affording 
the  quickest  possible  transit  from  one  part  of 
London  to  the  other.  Hardly  a  week  passes 
but  one  or  other  of  our  great  towns  inaug- 
urates some  improvement  either  in  methods  of 
locomotion  or  in  providing  institutions  and  ap- 
pliances necessary  for  the  humanisation  of  the 
life  of  their  citizens.  Last  month,  for  instance, 
a  very  interesting  account  was  given  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Cardiff  Municipality  was 
housing  all  its  officers  in  a  spacious  park,  an 
example  which  very  few  towns  can  follow.  In 
the  Christmas  number  of  the  "  Quiver  "  there 
is  an  interesting  series  of  maps  showing  the 
number  of  public  gardens,  parks,  and  open 
spaces  in  the  great  towns  of  the  United  .King- 
dom. There  are  still  far  too  few,  but  we  are 
getting  on. 

Parliament  will  probably  meet  in 
parhamen-  January,  and,  to  the  astonishment 
Prospects-  °f  everyone,  Mr.  Ritchie  announced 
that  he  was  going  to  bring  in  a 
considerable  measure  of  Temperance  Reform. 
The  one  Bill  that  will  not  be  brought  in  is  a 
measure  reducing  the  number  of  the  Irish  rep- 
resentatives. The  Cabinet  is  hopelessly  split 
upon  that  subject,  and,  as  always  follows  in 
such  cases,  Ministers  will  take  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  and  do  nothing.  The  advocates 
for  cutting  down  the  Irish  representation  are 
now  reduced  to  proposing  that,  some  time  Lie- 
fore  the  dissolution,  Ministers  should  bring  in 
a  resolution  declaring  that  there  should  be  a 
redistribution  of  seats  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  one  vote  one  value.  We  shall  discuss 
that  resolution  when  it  is  introduced.  It  is 
sufficient  to  note  that  all  talk  of  cutting  down 
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Irish    representation    in    this    Parliament    has 
now  been  abandoned,  even  by  its  authors. 

settlement  The  dispute   between   France   and 
♦  k~  ttt- the   Sultan   has   been   settled  with 

the  Franco- 
Turkish  unexpected  facility.  After  the 
Dispute,  usual  preliminary  wrangling,  the 
French  fleet  was  sent  to  enforce  French  claims 
by  the  occupation  of  the  island  of  Mitylene. 
No  sooner  did  the  French  fleet  go  through  the 
form  of  taking  possession  of  the  Mitylene  cus- 
tom-house than  the  Sultan  proclaimed  that  he 
submitted  to  force  majeure,  and  issued  an  irade 
yielding  all  along  the  line  to  everything  the 
French  asked.  He  promised  to  pay  the 
moneys  claimed  by  French  subjects,  and  con- 
firmed the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities 
accorded  to  French  schools,  hospitals,  and  re- 
ligious establishments  in  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
The  French  appear  to  have  confined  their  de- 
mands strictly  to  such  matters  as  concerned 
their  own  special  interests.  They  resisted  all 
temptation  to  use  their  position  of  vantage  for 
the  exaction  of  securities  for  good  government 
either  of  the  Armenians  or  of  any  other  people 
in  Turkey.  These  matters,  no  doubt,  belong  to 
the  European  Concert,  but  if  France  had  in- 
sisted upon  the  due  execution  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  signatories  of  that  treaty  could  have  ob- 
jected. 

The  The  brilliant  and  immediate  suc- 
^dtherr8  cess  that  followed  the  armed  inter- 
Mission-  vention  of  France  in  Turkish 
aries.  waters  has  naturally  strengthened 
the  pressure  in  favour  of  American  interven- 
tion in  the  same  region.  The  captured  Ameri- 
can missionary.  Miss  Stone,  at  the  moment  of 
writing,  has  not  been  recovered,  either  by  ran- 
som or  by  force.  She  was  reported  to  have 
died  in  the  hands  of  her  captors,  in  which  case 
the  one  difficulty  in  the  wav  of  a  punitive  ex- 
pedition will  have  disappeared.  The  State  o( 
Macedonia,  in  which  the  capture  took  place, 
is  a  disgrace  to  Christendom,  and  especially 
a  disgrace  to  Great  Britain  and  Austria,  by 
whom  the  unfortunate  province  was  thrust 
back  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  the 
Sultan. 

The  Greeks  ^  *s  curious  that  at  a  time  when  the 
and  their   seizure  of  an  American  missionary 
Ncw        in  Macedonia  threatens  to  involve 
es  amen  "  the  United   States   in  the   Eastern 
Question,  another    disturbance    should    have 
arisen  in  the  Near  East  as  the  result  of  reli- 
gious enthusiasm.     Queen  Olga  of  Greece  has 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the  production  of  a 
new  translation  of  the  Ncw  Testament  into  the 


language  which  is  spoken  by  her  subjects. 
Thereupon  the  Greek  students  headed  an  agi- 
tation, which  rapidly  attained  the  dimensions 
of  a  general  riot,  and  culminated  in  a  Minis- 
terial crisis.  The  explanation  of  this  extra- 
ordinary outburst  against  the  addition  of  one 
more  to  the  many  translations  of  the  Gospels 
into  the  vernacular  is  said  to  lie  in  the  fact  that 
the  Greeks  perceive  a  subtle  design  on  the  part 
of  their  Russian  Queen  to  undermine  the  in- 
dependence of  Greece  by  the  issue  of  this  new 
translation  of  the  Gospels.  Human  nature  is 
a  strange  compound,  and  nations,  like  horses, 
sometimes  shy  at  the  most  innocent  objects 
which  at  other  times  they  would  pass  with 
utter  indifference.  No  one  proposed  to  im- 
pose the  new  version  upon  the  Greek  Church ; 
but  if  a  translation  is  bad,  it  is  a  case  for  criti- 
cism, not  for  riots. 

The  chief  event  of  the    month    in 

Of  U^n        China    WaS    the    death    °f    Li    HUng 

chang.  Chang,  who  had  long  been  ailing. 
A  somewhat  difficult  interview  with 
M.  Lessar  seemed  to  have  given  him  the  coup 
de  grace.  Yuan  Shi  Kai  was  appointed  his 
successor,  but  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  any 
Chinese  statesman  acquires  the  position  which 
Li  Hung  Chang  held  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  in  the  estimation  of  Europe,  if  not  of 
his  own  countrymen.  The  completion  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway,  now  officially  an- 
nounced by  M.  Witte,  which  will  be  in  opera- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  next  year,  will  still 
further  increase  the  pressure  which  Russia  is 
able  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  Chinese.  Our 
Foreign  Office  will  do  well  if  it  recognises  that 
for  all  practical  purposes  M.  Lessar  will  be  al- 
most as  supreme  in  Peking  as  Lord  Cromer 
has  been  in  Egypt.  It  is  no  use  kicking 
against  the  pricks,  and  we  are  very  lucky  to 
have  so  sensible,  sagacious,  and  pacific  a  man 
as  Russian  Resident  in  Peking. 

Tne        The  Marquis  Ito,  in  the  course  of 

Marquis  itohis  European  tour,  was  received  at 

at  st.       gt>  Petersburg  in  the  last  week  of 

Petersburg. -xt  ,  -P     .  .    . 

.November,  it  is  very  satisfactory 
to  see  the  cordiality  with  which  he  was  wel- 
comed by  the  Emperor  and  his  Ministers.  He 
was  decorated  with  the  highest  order  but  one 
in  the  gift  of  the  Russian  Tsar,  and  everything 
was  done  to  emphasise  the  desire  of  the  Rus- 
sians to  establish  a  good  working  modus  vi- 
vendi  with  the  Japanese.  The  pestilent  school 
which  believes  that  British  interests  are  best 
served  by  setting  our  neighbours  by  the  ears 
will  complete  this  rapprochement  between 
Japan  and  Russia  with  profound  alarm.  »Thev 
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have  always  counted  upon  being  able  to  com-  Waldeck-Rousseau  have  displayed  remarkable 
mand  the  support  of  Japan  in  any  war  with  good  sense;  they  have  avoided  many  pitfalls 
Russia.  The  more  effectively  that  hope  is  tram-  and  have  achieved  no  small  measure  of  suc- 
pled  out  of  existence  thebetterfor  all  concerned,  cess.  And  the  excursion  to  Mitylehe  is  not 
The  Marquis  Ito  will  find  that  his  reception  in  intended  to  open  the  door  for  a  more  adven- 
London  will  be  no  less  cordial  because  he  has  turous  policy  abroad.  The  Premier,  speaking 
been  so  well  received  at  St.  Petersburg.  at  a  Republican  gathering  last  month,  repelled 

the  suggestion  tb*t  the  Republic  should  em- 
bark   upon    a 


The  Waldcck- 
Roussiau 
Min  istry. 

One  of  the 
most  remark- 
able things  in 
Conti  nentai 
politics  is  the 
superior  sta- 
bility of  Minis- 
tries in  coun- 
tries where 
they  used  to 
change  their 
Cabinets  even 

J 

six  months  or 
o  f  t  e  ner.  In 
Italy  the  Gio- 
litti  Cabinet  is 
still  flourish- 
ing, strong  in 
the  support  of 
the  King  on 
the  one  hand 
and  the  Radi- 
c  a  1  -  Socialist 
Left  on  the 
other.  But  the 
survival  of  the 
Cabinet  of  M. 
Waldeck- 
Rousseau  has 
been  still 
more  remark- 
able. When  it 
took  office  it 
was  expected 
on  all  hands 
that,  while  it 
might  be  able 
to  survive  till 
the  Exhibition 


MR.  ARTHUR  LYNCH  AND  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT. 
(Mr.  Lynch  in  centre.) 


Mr.  Lynch  was,  in  November  last,  elected  Nationalist  member  for 
Galway,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Lynch,  who  is  a  Victorian, 
■was,  it  is  alleged,  colonel  of  an  Irish  Brigade  that  fought  with  the 
Boers  against  the  British.  A  warrant  has  now  been  issued  for  his 
arrest,  on  the  charge  of  treason. 


more  active 
foreign  policv 
than  that 
which  it  hid 
hitherto  our- 
sued.  He  said: 
—  "  You  may 
rest  assured 
that  we  do  not 
dream  of  Im- 
perial ism  at 
home  and 
abroad.  The 
question  is  no 
longer  that  of 
extending  our 
colonial  do- 
minion, but  of 
keeping  and 
organising  it. 
It  is,  then,  not 
a  greater 
France  of 
which  we 
dream,  but  a 
France  made 
greater  by  the 
efforts  which 
her  commerce 
and  social  pro- 
gress unceas- 
ingly bring  to 
fruition." 


The  Queen  of 
Holland. 


Whatever  dif- 
ferences m  a  v 
at  present    di- 

was  over,  the  close  of  the  Exhibition  was  to  be  vide  the  popular  sentiment  of  Britain  from  that 
the  signal  for  the  installation  of  its  successor,  of  the  Netherlands,  it  has  not  prevented  a  uni- 
It  is  more  than  twelve  months  since  the  Exhibi-  versal  expression  of  sorrow  at  the  premature 
tion  closed.  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  and  his  col-  confinement  of  Queen  Wilhelmina.  The  little 
leagues  are  still  in  office,  and  last  month  they  Queen  is  universally  popular,  not  only  in  Hol- 
succeeded  in  triumphantly  repelling  the  at-  land,  but  in  Britain,  and  it  was  with  very 
tacks  which  were  made  upon  them  by  their  widespread  regret  that  we  received  the  news 
allied  enemies.  This  is  by  no  means  altogether  of  her  misfortune.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  her 
due  to  good  luck.     President  Loubet  and  M.      illness  may  have  the  effect  of  banishing  those 
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untoward  rumours  which  are  prevalent  in  Hol- 
land as  to  the  relations  between  the,.  Queen 
and:  her  husband.  Altogether,  apart  from  the 
important  question  of  domestic  felicity,  it 
would  be  most  unfortunate  if  there  were  to  be 
any  ill-feeling  between  the  Dutch  and  German 
royalties. 

A  well-known  passage  from  Lord 

sir  Reavers  Macaulay     protested    against    the 

Buiier.      prevalent  belief  as  to  the  fickleness 

of  popular  opinion.  He  pointed 
out  that,  so  far  from  being  fickle,  the  masses 
of  the  people  were  much  more  steady  in  their 
devotion  to  their  favourites  than  either  Sover- 
eigns, aristocrats,  or  the  educated  minority.  If 
Macaulay  had  still  lived  he  would  probably 
have  pointed  to  the  demonstrations  in  honour 
of  Sir  Redvers  Buller  as  the  latest  illustration 
of  this  general  truth.  Two  years  ago  Sir  Red- 
vers Ruller  was  not  only  a  popular  idol,  he 
was  the  favourite  of  Society.    The  King,  then 


Prince  of  Wales,  went  to  see  him  off  at  the 
station;  the  Press  was  loud  in  his  favour;  and 
among  our  men  of  light  and  leading  hardly 
a  word  could  be  heard  save  that  of  eulogy. 
Two  years  have  passed ;  the  King,  the  War 
Office,  Society,  and  the  Press  have  turned 
against  General  Buller;  he  has  been  thrust 
out  of  his  command,  and  lies  under  the  cen- 
sure of  his  Sovereign,  his  Commander-in- 
Chief,  the  Ministers,  and  almost  all  the  papers, 
save  those  which  represent  the  popular  feeling. 
But  the  masses  are  still  true  to  their  favourite 
General  in  their  fanatic  faith.  On  a  recent 
Sunday  they  assembled  in  thousands  in  Hyde 
Park  to  protest  against  his  supersession,  while 
a  more  select  but  still  distinctively  popular  as- 
sembly of  Devonians  met  in  the  Hotel  Cecil 
on  the  30th  of  last  month  to  do  honour  to  the 
General,  whom  thev  acclaimed  as  the  Saviour 
of  Natal. 

Faith,  fanatic  faith,  once  wedded  fast 

To  some  dear  falsehood,  hugs  it  to  the  last. 


The  "  Pall  Mall  "  Christmas  number  is  charac- 
teristically good.  Of  its  profusion  of  pictures  Holy- 
oake's  "  Good  Impression  "  claims  the  palm;  and 
Mr.  Fitton's  picture  of  London  Bridge  as  it  is  to 
be  is  a  fine  piece  of  work.  Marie  Van  Vorst's 
sketch  of  the  popular  illustrator,  Steinlen,  and 
Lieut.-Colonel  Newnham  Davis'  satire  on  "  Good 
Form  "  call  for  special  remark.  The  most  notable 
article,  mentioned  elsewhere,  is  Mr.  Henley's  pro- 
test as  "  devil's  advocate  "  against  the  canonisa- 
tion of  Stevenson. 

Additions  to  our  native  flora  are,  according  to  a 
most  interesting  paper  by  the  Rev.  John  Vaughan 
in  "  Longman's,"  frequently  being  made.  There 
are  said  to  be  very  nearly  2,000  species  now  grow- 
ing wild  in  Great  Britain;  but  many  plants  once1 
reckoned  as  outlanders  have  now  become  natural- 
ised citizens.  The  Roman  nettle  and  the  saffron 
crocus  probably  came  over  with  the  Romans.  The 
milk  thistle  is  said  to  have  come  from  the  East 
during  the  Crusades.  The  wallflower  is  an  alien., 
perhaps  dating  back  to  Roman  times.  English 
wild  flowers  have  spread  luxuriously  in  America; 
and  in  return  England  has  been  invaded  by  the 
American  wood-sorrel,  the  Mimulus,  the  Canadian 
pond-weed. 


There  is  not  a  more  solid  periodical  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  than  "  Mind,"  which  is  devoted  to 
metaphysics  and  psychology.    Imagine  then  the  be- 
wilderment which  is  occasioned  this  month  among 
the  uninitiated  by  the  publication  of  what  purports 
to  be  a  "Special  Illustrated  Christmas  Number"  en- 
titled "  Mind!"    It  is  issued  by  the  same  publishers, 
and  has  the  same  cover,  size,  and  appearance.  But 
the  whole  150  pages  are  filled  with  a  long  series  of 
elaborate  burlesques,  the  nature  of  which  may  be 
imagined  from  some  of  the  titles.     Ten  pages  are 
filled   with   "  Letters   from   Elizabeth,"   describing 
her  visits  to  various  philosophers,  from  Socrates 
to  Hegel.     "  Snarkopholus  Snobs"  contributes  "  A 
Commentary    on    the    Snark."      The    frontispiece, 
which  purports  to  be  "  Its  Immanence  the  Abso- 
lute," is  a  totally  blank  page,  but  the  instructions 
are  characteristic.    "  Turn  the  eye  of  faith,  fondly 
but  firmly,  on  the  centre  of  the  page,  wink  the 
other,  and  gaze  fixedly  until  you  see  It."    Its  local 
allusions    will    probably    delight    the    members    of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  from  which  it  appears   to 
emanate.    But  its  price  is  4s.,  and  there  is  a  need- 
ful caution  that  "Mind!"  is  not  included  in  the 
subscription  to  "  Mind." 
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CORRESPONDENCE    DEPARTMENT . 


A  Testimony  to  the  "Review  of  Reviews 

for  Australasia." 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  Seychelles  sends 
a  generous  testimony  to  the  merits  of  the  "  Review  of 
Reviews  for  Australasia":  — 

"  The  magazine  is.  in  my  opinion,  entitled 
to  take  so  high  a  rank  among  the  maga- 
zines of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  with  the  best  of  which  I  am  familiar, 
that  I  am  afraid,  either  of  failing  to  do  justice  to  the 
'  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia,'  or  of  appearing  to 
fall  into  the  language  of  flattery.  It  is,  I  think,  there- 
fore, safer  for  me  to  content  myself  with  congratulating 
Australasia  on  being  able  to  produce  a  magazine  of  so 
excellent  a  class,  and  with  wishing  the  '  Review  of 
Reviews '  and  its  editor  a  long  career  of  continued 
prosperity  and  success." 


Pictorial  Geography. 


Mr.  Hulme,  a  Victorian  State-school  teacher,  writes: 

"  As  the  teaching  of  descriptive  geography,  treated 
pictorially  and  otherwise,  is  being  made  a  pro- 
minent feature  in  school  work  at  present,  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  the  recent  Royal  visit  to  the  vari- 
ous British  colonies  could  be  treated  as  a  direct  means 
of  education  to  many  others  than  their  Royal  High- 
nesses and  suite.  The  various  illustrated  papers  and 
magazines,  besides  the  souvenir  booklets,  published  in 
the  different  possessions,  and  '  at  nome,'  should  pro- 
vide a  splendid  collection  of  view.-,  both  of  interest 
;\nd  of  educational  value.  My  object  in  writing  is 
to  suggest  the  collection  and  publication  of  such  a 
volume  of  views,  with  a  very  brief  letter-press,  on 
pasres  of  fairly  large  size.  As  the  various  resources 
and  objects  and  places  of  interest  were  displayed  be- 
fore the  Royal  party,  and  have  doubtless  in  each  part 
of  the  Empire  been  locally  represented  in  picture  form, 
it  is  hardly  likely  that  such  another  chance  of  doing 
this  work  will  present  itself. 

"  The  '  Review  of  Reviews '  management  must,  of 
course,  be  in  a  better  position  for  such  work  than  any 
other  body  with  a  smaller  scope.  Some  views  of  Dia- 
mond Jubilee  celebrations  and  Burial  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria, the  Accession  and  Coronation  of  King  Edward 
VII.,  and  the  Proclamation  at  Delhi  next  year  could 
also  form  another  valuable  volume.  I  should  think  thai, 
with  such  an  enormous  number  of  schools  in  the  Em- 
pire, the  publication  should  prove  commercially  safe." 


"Tattersall's." 

A  Tasmanian  correspondent  writes:  — 

"  There  is  every  likelihood  now  of  Tasmania  being 
permanently  saddled  with  that  State-aided  institution 
known  as  Tattersall's — a  workshop  of  the  Evil  One.  At 
Cup  and  other  busy  times  between  thirty  and  forty 
young  men  are  employed,  and  their  employment  at 
such  an  office  must  exert  a  harmful  influence  on  their 
lives.  The  betting  and  horse-racing  element  has  ob- 
tained a  terrible  dominion  over  the  youth  of  this  State. 
principally  fostered  by  Tattersall's.  In  the  chief  burial 
ground    there    is    a    large    sarcophagus,    erected    to    the 


memory  of  a  very  wealthy  young  Tasmanian— the  hit- 
size  representation  of  a  race-horse,  on  top,  with  eques- 
trian scenes  carved  in  bronze  on  the  sides.  This 
race-horse  seems  terribly  out  of  place,  looking  down  on 
hundreds  of  stone  and  wooden  crosses,  and  humble 
slabs,  with  inscriptions,  '  Simply  to  Thy  cross  I  cling/ 
"  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,'  etc.,  etc.  The  late 
Cnas.  Kingsley.  writing  to  his  young  son,  says:  '  Of  all 
habits  gambling  is  the  one  1  hate  most,  and  have 
avoided  most.  Of  all  habits  it  grows  most  on  eager 
minds.  Success  and  loss  alike  make  it  grow.  Of  all 
habits,  however  much  civilised  men  may  give  way  to 
it,  it  is  one  of  the  most  intrinsically  savage.  His- 
torically, it  has  been  the  peace  excitement  of  the  lowest 
brutes  in  human  form  for  ages  past.  Morally  it  is 
unchivalrous  and  unchristian.  From  it  proceed  all 
sorts  of  concealments,  dodges,  deceits.  I  say  the  Devil 
is  the  only  father  of  it.  Betting  is  the  way  of  the 
world.  So  are  all  the  seven  deadly  sins,  under  cer- 
tain rules  and  pretty  names;  but  to  the  Devil  they 
lead,  if  indulged  in,  in  spite  of  tne  wise  world  and  its 
ways.'  So  strong  was  Mr.  Kingley's  feeling  about 
gambling  that  he  would  never,  in  his  own  house,  allow 
a  game  of  cards  to  be  played  for  money.  In  the 
large  Australian  cities  the  papers  frequently  record 
cases  of  men  possessed  of  many  virtues,  and  surrounded 
with  every  blessing  which  God  could  give,  bringing  bit- 
ter shame  and  rub"  not  only  on  themselves,  but  on 
those  they  loved,  because  they  were  too  weak  to  shake 
off  the  one  passion  of  betting  and  gambling." 


The  Boer  War. 

"W."  writes  from  Tasmania:  — 

"  It  was  in  a  speech  in  Parliament,  in  January,  1838. 
that  the  Duke  ot  Wellington  made  this  celebrated  re- 
mark. He  said:  '  My  lords,  I  entreat  you,  and  I  en- 
treat the  Government,  not  to  forget  that  a  great  coun- 
try like  this  can  have  no  such  thing  as  a  little  war. 
They  must  understand  that  if  they  enter  on  these  opera- 
tions, they  must  do  it  on  such  a  scale,  and  in  such  a 
manner,  and  with  such  determination  as  to  the  final 
object,  as  to  make  it  quite  certain  that  these  operations 
will  succeed,  and  that  at  the  very  earliest  possible 
neriod.'  What  would  have  been  the  opinion  of  the 
Iron  Duke  on  the  seemingly  interminable  Boer  War?" 


A  Voice  from  the  Outposts. 

A  correspondent  from  a  remote  station  in .  Western 
Australia  sends  a  letter,  which  gives,  unconsciously, 
an  almost  pathetic  picture  of  life  at  the  outposts  of 
civilisation:  — 

"  I  am  a.  squatter,  and  have  lived  in  this  outlandish 
place  for  twenty-seven  vears.  leaving  England  at  the 
age  of  twenty;  so  you  will  understand  I  have  lost  much 
interest  in  the  politics  of  Europe.  I  have  never  been 
to  the  other  colonies,  and  take  little  interest  in  them, 
and  especially  am  disgusted  with  Federation,  which  I 
voted  against.  I  am  the  only  one  on  the  place  that 
ever  opens  the  '  Review  of  Reviews.'  I  seldom  or 
ever  meet  a  man  who  can  converse  on  the  subjects  in 
the  *  Review.'  as  they  invariably  talk  sheep,  horses,  and 
cattle;  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  'native  question,' 
about  which  most  people's  ideas  are  erroneous.      I  was 
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never  fond  of  literature  in  its  best  sense,  my  bobbies 
being  mechanics,  and,  lately,  botany.  No  doubt  you 
will  conclude  that  all  this  "shows  a  mind  going  back- 
wards. But  what  can  you  expect  from  one  whose 
nearest  neigiiDours  for  years  are  twenty  and  forty  miles 
away,  and,  at  that,  have  no  ideas  in  common?  As  to 
the  "  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia,'  the  history  of 
the  month  has  always  been  interesting,  especially  the 
English  part,  and  I  think  one  knows  more,  with  half 
an  hour  at  it,  about  the  world,  than  can  be  obtained  by 
a  day's  reading  elsewhere.  The  '  Episodes  in  British 
History  '  are  only  too  brief." 


The  Sea-Defence  of  Australia. 

Mr.  Gerald  Burton  writes  from  Lavender  Bay,  North 
Sydney:  — 

"  In  your  interesting  article  on  Australian  Sea-De- 
fence, you  omit  any  practical  suggestion  on  the  chief 
obstacles  to  the  forming  of  an  Australian  Navy,  i.e., 
Manning  and  Maintaining.  Where  are  the  seamen 
and  stokers,  engineers,  lieutenants,  and  commanders  to 
come  from,  and  where  is  the  money  to  maintain  them 
and  the  ships?  The  present  contribution  to  the  Im- 
perial Navy  would  be  very  small  compared  to  it.  I 
trust,  for  the  benefit  of  your  many  readers,  that  you  may 
be  able  to  enlighten  them  further." 

Mr.  Batrick  Archer  Butler  (Brisbane)  writes:  — 

"  You  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  citizens  of  the  British 
Empire  for  the  very  able  and  interesting  article  which 
appeared  in  the  December  (1901)  number  of  the  'Review 
of  Reviews  for  Australasia/  headed  '  The  Broblem  of 
Australian  Sea-Defence.'  This  subject  of  British 
supremacy  on  the  high  seas  will,  I  trust,  receive  the 
earnest  and  thoughtful  consideration  of  military,  politi- 
cal, and  commercial  men  throughout  the  Empire.  While 
military  commandants  assemble  at  home  and  abroad  to 
formulate  and  improve  the  defence  of  our  frontiers,  let 
us  hope  that  the  naval  authorities  will  not  be  behind- 
hand in  this  respect,  but  will  go  and  qo  likewise.  Let 
us  hope  and  trust  that  the  old  days  of  salt  junk 
(pork)  and  hard  biscuits  (that  tasted  like  resin),  with 
small  pay,  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  By  altering, 
and  doing  away  with  this  system  of  old  Europe,  the 
modern  King  of  the  Britons  will  be  able  to  procure  first- 
class  officers  and  men  to  protect  our  commerce  and 
colonies  on  the  high  seas,  and  the  same  vail  be  the  case 
in  regard  to  the  land  forces,  organised  to  defend  our 
shores,  and  command  respect  wherever  the  Union  Jack 
is  hoisted.  You  speak  correctly,  when  pointing  out 
the  necessity  of  a  better  class  of  war  vessel  being  sent 
out  to  guard  our  shores,  as  I  think  the  present  fleet 
in  Australian  waters  is  not  strong  or  swift  enough  to 
cope  with  any  serious  emergency  that  might  arise  in 
or  around  the  Australian  island  continent.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  if  the  rates  of  pay  were  large  and  reason- 
able enough,  and  the  food  supplied  to  our  men  on 
both  sea  and  land  was  of  a  better  kind.  Hi*  Majesty's 
ships  would  be  manned,  and  his  regiments  filled  with  a 
better  and  finer  type  of  the  manhood  of  not  only 
the  British  Isles,  but  of  the  whole  Empire  over  which 
he  rules.  Of  course,  no  one  wants  to  underrate  the 
usefulness    of    Jack    Tar    and    Tommy    Atkins    at    pre- 


sent serving  in  the  King's  Navy  and  Army,  only  that, 
by  improving  the  service,  their  condition  will  be  bet- 
tered,   and    the    authorities   at   home   and   abroad    wil) 
have   the   pick  of  the   mercantile  and  wharf  hands   to 
man  the  ships,  and  the  sturdy  Bushmen  of  Australia, 
J\ew  Zealand  and  Canada  (the  same  class  of  men  who 
made  such  a  name  for  themselves  in  South  Africa),  to 
till   the   ranks  of   the  army  in  any  part  of  the  world 
they  think  tit  to  send  them.      It  would  also  be  an  im- 
provement   to    smarten    up    our    '  Tar  '  and  '  sotcher/ 
while  on  active  service,  by  adding  to  his  education,  and 
teaching  him  some  useful  trade  or  calling,  so  as  to  re- 
move a  lot  of  the  profound  ignorance  now  existing  in 
the  overcrowded  cities,  towns  and  .districts  of  the  world, 
and  make  the  task  of  the  authorities  who  watch  over 
the  welfare  of  the  human  family    easier  and  less  per- 
plexing;   in   fact,   make   them   citizen   soldiers,    instead 
of    professional    machines.        By    doing    this    we    will 
add  to  our  already  powerful  influence,  and  the  people 
will  not  read  of  the  decadence  of  British  commerce  and 
the  advancement  of  other  nations  who,  a  few  decades 
back,   were  far  and   away   behind   us   in   this   respect; 
for  if  the  tales  told  in  British  and  foreign  publications 
can   be   relied    on    (and    there   is   every    reason    to   be- 
lieve the   accounts   therein   given),    we   are   fast   losing 
ground,  owing  to  the  deep  interest  taken  by  these  na- 
tions in  creating  and  building,  not  only  powerful  and 
swift  naval,  but  also  merchant  ships,  which  will  oust 
us  in  the   carrying  trade  if  we  do   not  awake   to   the 
dangers  that  surround  us,  and  regain  our  former  posi- 
tion.      By  this   system   only  can  the  Empire  be  kept 
together,  thereby  maintaining  our  prestige  and  civilisa- 
tion on  this  planet.      Surely,  my  dear  friend,  we  have 
coined   enough    experience   by   reading  the    causes   and 
effects  that  led  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  past  empires  and 
dynasties  to  guide  and  teach  our  leaders  the  necessary 
wisdom   to   prevent   ours,   the   greatest  of  all   Empires 
known  to  mankind  in  ancient  and  modern  history,  to 
decay  and  fall  away,  and    in  a  few  years  or  decades 
be   a   dream   of   the   past.       I   say   this  must   not   bei 
The    empires    of    the    past   were    the    creations    of    in- 
dividuals,   whose    followers   were   mostly    slaves,    while 
this,  the  best  and  freest  ever  established  by  the  genius 
of   the    human    race,    is    the   work    of   an    enlightened, 
educated,     and     liberty-loving     people.        Mark      you, 
'people!!'     Therefore  it  is  vital  and  will  be  more  last- 
ing.      The  men  who  serve  in  our  armies,  navies,  and 
mercantile  service  must  be  of  a  superior  stamp,  to  pro 
tect  our  persons,  homes,  and  property,  and  to  demand 
respect  for  our  flag,  no  matter  what  port  or  harbour 
British  ships  may  enter  or  in  whatever  land  our  so! 
diers  may  be  found,  in  either  times  of  peace  or  wax 
I  trust  that  other  abler  and  more  experienced  pens  and 
brains    will    not    let    this    patriotic    subject    drop;    but, 
that  soldier  and  civilian  will  give  us  their  help  by  writ 
ing   to   your,   and   other,   valuable  journals,   ventilating 
their  views,  and  offering  their  advice  to  those  on  whose 
shoulders   win   rest   the   responsibility   of   safe-guarding 
our  interest,  wherever  we  have  a  colony  or  trading  com 
munication  with  other  races  of  people,  in  the  new  or  old 
world.       Let   us  hope,  before  this  subject  is  dropped, 
that  a  scheme  will  be  worked  out  and  adopted,  which 
will  be  a  credit  to  the  intellectual  capacity  and  adminis 
trative  power  of  the  British  race.       I  trust  that  these 
suggestions   of   mine   will    receive    courteous    considern 
tion,  and  bear  good  fruit." 


Ravurw  or  Rbvibws, 
JkSUlRY  20,  1902. 
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THE  CARICATURIST'S  FRANKENSTEIN. 
I  TJop  takes  a   holiday,  but  is  pursued  everywhere   by  the  features  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Reid.] 
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The  Swagman:    -Well.  I  can'l   say  as  things  look   .my  brighter  from  this  new  p'int  of  view. 

I  might   as   well  be  movin'    on,   I  s'pose.'" 

THE   "  BULLETIN "   VIEW   OF   THE   NEW   YEAR. 


However, 
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N.Z.  Graphic."] 

Young  New  Zealand  (loq.):   "Faith!   it's  not  such   a  very  cloudy  morning." 


THE  NEW  ZEALAND  VIEW  OF  THE  NEW  YEAR. 


"  Kladderadatsch."]  I  Hei-liu. 

Even  when  face  to  face  with  the  black  death,  John 
Bui,  does  not  lose  his  humour,  and  imagines  that  even 
his  chastisement  is  agreeable. 


"  Lustige  Blatter,"]  [Berlin. 

THE  EXECUTION  OF  THE  TRANSVAAL. 
(After  the  Legend  of  the  holy  St.  Denis.) 
Kitchener:  "  Oh,  horror!     I  have  cut  off  his  head  and 
he  still  walks!" 


rZurich. 


A  SWISS  VIEW  OF  THE  CONCENTRATION 
CAMPS. 
Herod:  "Good  morning,  colleague!" 
Chamberlain   (contemptuously):    "Miserable  bungler! 
Don't  call   me  colleague!" 


"  Ulk."] 


TBerlin. 


A  German  cartoon,  showing  what  the  German  papers 
declare  British  soldiers  did  at  Graspan. 


"FOUL  AND  FILTHY  LIES"! 

[We  reproduce  the  above  as  samples— and  mild  samples — of  the  slanderous  cartoons  with  which  for  the 
past  few  weeks  the  German  press  has  been  flooded,  and  which  have  done  so  much  to  exasperate  British  feeling. 
Art  has  probably  never  before  be*?n  turned  to  such  evil  and  lying  purposes.]  » 


Review  or  RsviKwa, 

J  .4  NO  ART  20,   1903 
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N.Z.  Graphic." 


NEW  ZEALAND  VIEW  OF  THE  CONTINGENTS.— THE  RUSH  FOR  COMMISSIONS. 

Chorus  of  N.Z.  Shopmen:  "Hi!  That's  my  billet. 


'  /       ' 


-  N.Z.  Free  Lance."] 

HOW   THE   FOREIGN   POWERS   REGARD   li. 

Germany:  "  Hi,  there,  you  big  ugly,  nasty  Yon  Bull,  as  ever  vas,  you  had  better  shtop  mit  that  chase,  und 
leave  mein  cousin  Yakoob  s  country.  Your  own  big  Colonial  boys  are  leaving  you  all  alone.  They  thought 
var  vas  a  nice  leedle  nursery  game,  eh,  Yon?" 

Russia:  "Here,  shut  up,  you  talkative  old  fool,  don't  you  see  you've  just  wakened  up  Bull's  young 
cubs  in  the  Colonies '!  Here  they  come  at  the  double,  and  as  fresh  as  paint,  to  give  their  dad  another  big 
lift  in  this  contract." 
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THE    RETURN    OF    THE    "LITTLE    MINISTER. "-A    SEQUEL. 

{IVilh  apologies  to  Mr,  J.  M.  Barrie.) 

The   Rev    Gavin   Disbart   liosebery   receives   back  the   keys   of   the    "  manse."       Y-'.s   reception   by    the 
elders,  however,  is  not  exactly  of  wbat  you  would  call  a  unanimous  or  an  uproariously  enthusiastic  chaiaitei 

(By  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  "  London  Punch. "1 


Rbvibw  of  Reviews, 
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THE    FIRST    SETTLERS    IN    AMERICA. 

[According  to  the  "  Daily  Mail,"  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  Welsh  discovered  America 

a  long  time  before  Columbus.] 


<_  TV  »c_2_ 

Parson:   "Why,  John,  what  are  you  doing  there?"     John:    "It  be  too  wet 

Parson:    "  Well,   if  it's  too  wet  to  work,   why   don't  you  go  home?"      John 

'ooman,  she  do  jaw  so!" 

(By  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  "  London  Punch.  "'1 


to  work, 
:  "Wull, 


Zur." 
my  old 
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MR.    DOOLEY    ON    RUDYARD    KIPLING.— THE   POET'S    FATE. 


"  Who  was  it  said  he  didn't  care  who  made  th' 
laws  iv  a  counthry  if  he  cud  on'y  write  th'  pomes?" 
asked  Mr.  Dooley. 

"  I  never  heerd,"  said  Mr.  Hennessy. 

•'  Well,  'twas  some  frind  iv  Hogan's,"  said  Mr. 
Dooley.  "  An'  th'  man  was  wrong.  He  was  wrong. 
Hinnissey.  I  don't  want  to  make  the  laws  iv  th' 
counthry.  I'm  doin'  pretty  well  to  keep  thim  that 
ar-re  made  now.  An'  as  f  r  th'  pothry,  I'd  as  lave 
'twas  wrote  be  other  hands  thin  mine.  I  was 
r-readin'  in  th'  paper  th'  other  day  iv  a  la-ad  down 
in  th'  midway  that  says  Longfellow  that  I  used 
to  think  was  a  rale  good  pote — he  wrote  life  is 
rale,  life  is  earnest,  d'ye  mind,  an'  I  believe  th' 
same  mesilf — Longfellow  ought  niver  to  've  left 
th'  plumbin'  business,  an'  Milton  was  about  as 
much  iv  a  pote  as  Edward  Atkinson,  an'  Shake- 
speare ought  to  be  took  up  f'r  obtainin'  money  be 
false  pretinces. 

"  Ivrybody  has  a  crack  at  a  pote  whin  he  gets 
a  chanst.  There's  me  frind.  Roodyard  Kipling.  I 
don't  mind  tellin'  ye  he  ain't  my  kind  iv  a  pote. 
Hogan  is  more  to  me  taste.  Did  ye  iver  r-read  his 
pomes  'Oh.  Star.'  an'  'Oh.  Moon?  Well,  that's 
as  far  as  he  iver  wint.  He  goes  home  at  night  an' 
takes  off  his  coat  an'  sets  down  with  a  pencil  in 
his  mouth  an'  writes: — '  Oh.  Star,'  an'  '  Oh.  Moon,' 
an'  thin  he  can't  think  iv  anything  that  wud  do 
justice  to  thim,  so  he  says,  '  Oh.  th'  divvle.'  an" 
comes  over  here  f'r  a  dhrink. 

"  Roodyard  Kipling  is  a  diff'rint  kind  iv  a  pote. 
He  don't  keep  pothry  f'r  style  so  that  he  can 
turn  out  behind  it  an'  say,  '  Boys,  what  d'ye  think 
iv  that  f'r  high-shteppin'  pothry?'  Comfort  an' 
not  display  is  his  motto.  Whin  he  asks  what 
Hogan  calls  th'  Muse  f'r  to  come  up  an'  spind  o 
week  with  him,  he  doesn't  expict  her  to  set  all  day 
in  th'  hammock  on  th'  front  stoop  singin'  about  th' 
bur'rds.  She's  got  to  do  th'  week's  wash  in',  clane 
th'  windows,  cook  th'  meals,  chune  th'  pianny.  dust 
th'  furniture,  mend  th'  socks,  an'  milk  th'  cow 
be  day,  an'  be  night  she's  got  to  set  up  an'  balance 
th'  books  iv  an  empire.  Whin  this  Muse  ha? 
thrown  up  her  job  at  Kipling's  she'll  be  as  good  a 
second  girl  as  anny  pote  wud  want  to  hire.  So 
Roodyard  Kipling's  pomes  is  in  gr-reat  demand. 
They're  warranted  not  to  tear  or  shrink  or  r-run 


in  th'  wash,  an'  he'll  guarantee  to  fit  all  sizes  an' 
ages. 

"  '  Will  ye  have  wan  or  two  hip  pockets  in  ye'er 
pome,  Mr.  Rhodes?'  he  says.  '  Boy,  wrap  up  this 
package  iv  self-rising  pothry  f'r  th'  Canajean  mar- 
ket. I  can  do  this  kind  iv  a  war  pome  f'r  eight  ai' 
six.' 

'•  An'  so  it  goes.  He's  got  orders  to  put  th'  an- 
nyul  rayport  iv  th'  Bank  iv  England,  th'  crop  sta- 
tistics iv  ih'  Agaricoolchral  Department,  and  th* 
quotations  iv  th'  Stock  Exchange  In  pothry.  His 
pothry  will  be  listed  nex'  year,  an'  ye  can 
r-read  it  on  a  ticker  in  a  saloon.  He  had  a  pome 
th'  other  day  showin'  that  th'  English  army  ought 
to  buy  more  horses  an'  mules,  f'r,  as  he  pinted 
out,  a  horse  can  r-run  fasther  thin  anny  man,  no 
matther  what  his  record  may  be.  'Twas  a  good 
wurrukin'  pome.  I  didn't  like  it  as  much  as  th' 
'  Oh,  Star  '  kind,  but,  sure,  live  an'  let  live  is  me 
motto,  an'  if  a  man  wants  to  insthruct  his  coun- 
thry what  it  ought  to  do  be  playin'  his  advice  on  a 
harp  or  doin'  a  jig,  'tis  not  f'r  me  to  criticise  him. 

"  I  don't  want  to  hand  Roodyard  Kipling  because 
he  had  a  pome  that  sounds  like  a  speech  be  Lyman 
J.  Gage  on  th'  legal  tindher  act.  But  'tis  diff'rint 
with  me,  fellow-citizens  and  fellow-lithry  joynts. 
A  few  years  ago  Roodyard  Kipling  come  over  here 
an'  got  pnoomony  iv  th'  lungs,  an'  it  looked  f'r  a 
long  time  as  though  th'  nex'  pome  he  figured  in 
wud  be  wrote  with  a  stone  mason's  chisel.  Well, 
sir,  it  leaked  out  that  he  had  a  bad  chest  an'  th' 
kind-hearted  American  public  began  to  weep  into 
its  beer.  They  was  a  line  iv  tillygraft  boys  a  block 
long  at  th'  hotel  with  messages  iv  condolence  fr'm 
friends  iv  his  he  niver  see  or  heerd  iv.  copies  iv  th' 
same  havin'  been  sint  to  th'  local  newspaper.  Th' 
pa-apcrs  was  full  iv  tindher  remarks  to  th'  gin'ral 
effect  that  if  Kipling  died  Lithrachoor  wud  count 
th'  cash  raygister,  put  up  th'  shutters,  an'  got  out 
into  th'  night.  Th'  articles  was  accompanied  by 
silictions  fr'm  his  copyright  pomes.  Conductors 
on  th'  sthreet  cars  sobbed  at  th'  mintion  iv  his 
name,  fatal  cocktails  was  named  afther  him,  near 
ivry  clergyman  in  th'  counthry  side  thracked  th* 
sermon  on  vice  an'  bracketed  Kipling  with  Martin 
Luther  an'  Rockefeller.  Down  on  th'  stock  ex- 
change   sthrong   men    cried    as    they    said — '  Poor 
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Kipling!  What  did  he  write?'  Th'  Amalgamated 
Browning  Omar  Khayyam  and  Walt  Whitman  As- 
sociation iv  tin  workers  iv  Baraboo,  Wis.,  held  a 
meetin'  an'  raysolved  that  Civilisation  wud  lose 
an  eye  if  Kipling  wint,  an'  it  was  th'  sense  iv  the 
meetin'  that  th'  threasurer  be  insthructed  to  hire 
a  copy  iv  his  book  an'  see  if  it  was  as  good  as 
they  said.  Th'  sicker  he  got,  th'  bigger  man  he 
was.  Ivery  time  his  timprachoor  wint  up  his  repy- 
tation  as  a  pote  advanced  tin  degrees.  Bets  was 
offered  in  th'  pool  rooms,  five  to  wan  an'  no  takers, 
that  he  cud  give  Homer  an'  Shakespeare  twinty 
pounds  an'  a  bating.  If  he'd  gone  out  they  were 
goin'  to  put  spectacles  an'  a  fur  coat  on  th'  god- 
dess iv  liberty  an'  call  it  Kipling. 

"  Thin  he  made  th'  mistake  iv  his  life.  He  lived. 
If  ye  iver  get  to  be  a  pote,  Hinnissy,  don't  take 
any  chances  on  fame.  Clinch  it.  Jump  into  th' 
river.  But  Roodyard  Kipling  didn't  know.  He 
wint  away  an'  settled  down  an'  begun  to  hammer 
out  a  few  lengths  iv  jinted  pothry  to  sind  over  to 
his  kind  friends  in  America. 

"  An'  what  did  his  kind  f rinds  do?  I  picked  up 
a  pa-aper  th'  other  day.  I  raymimber  'twas  waa 
that  had  confissed  to  me  that  if  annything  hap- 
pened to  Kipling,  th'  iditor  wud  feel  that  he  cud- 
den't  go  on  with  his  wurruk  without  substantia! 
increase  in  salary.  Well,  they  was  an  article  abou^ 
a  man  that  had  killed  his  wife,  an'  it  says — 'Misther 
So-an'-so,  a  well-known  an'  pop'lar  burglar  on  th' 
west  side,  yisterdah  was  so  unforchnit  as  to  sink  an 
axe  into  Mrs.  So-an'-so.  It  is  believed  he  acted 
undher  gr-reat  provocation.'  Nex'  to  this  piece  iv 
society  news  was  a  scholarly  article  on  Roodyard 


Kipling.  '  We  have  just  been  r-readin'  a  pome  be 
that  confidence  op-rator,  Roodyard  Kipling,  an'  if 
there  is  a  pressman  in  this  buildin'  that  cudden't 
write  a  batther  wan,  we'd  feed  him  to  his  own 
press.  We  do  not  see  who  buys  th'  wurruks  iv 
this  fiend  in  human  form,  but  annybody  that  does 
ought  to  be  put  in  a  place  where  th'  green  goods 
men  can't  get  at  him.  Whin  we  recall  th'  tears 
we  shed  whin  this  miscreent  was  pretindin'  to  be 
sick,  we  feel  like  complainin'  to  th'  pelis.  If  he 
iver  comes  to  this  counthry  again,  we  will  be  wan 
iv  tin  thousan'  to  go  out  an'  lynch  him.  To  think 
iv  th'  way  this  imposter  has  been  threated  an'  thin 
see  that  young  swan  iv  Main-street,  our  own 
townsman,  Higbie  L.  Duff,  clerkin'  in  a  shoe  store, 
makes  us  ashamed  iv  our  counthry.' 

"  An'  there  ye  ar-re.  That's  what  happens  to  a 
pote  whin  he's  found  out,  an'  no  pote  can  escape. 
Th'  Amalgamated  Association  iv  Barbaroo  has  be- 
come th'  Society  f'r  th'  Previntion  iv  Kipling,  th' 
Stock  Exchange  is  r-readin'  th'  '  Polis  Gazette,'  an' 
ye  won't  annymore  hear  Kipling  mintioned  in  th' 
pulpit  thin  ye  will  th'  Bible." 

"  I  don't  suppose  he  cares,"  said  Hennessy. 

"  Well,  maybe  he  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Dooley. 
"  But  it  ought  to  be  a  lesson  f'r  anny  young  man 
who  thinks  iv  goin'  into  pothry-  They'se  on'y  wan 
thing  f'r  a  pote  to  do— just  as  they're  about  to  hang 
th'  lorils  on  his  brow  befure  they  begin  to  throw 
th'  bricks,  he  ought  to  pass  away.  Th'  nex'  best 
thing  is  to  write  his  pothry  where  no  wan  can 
see  him.  an'  lock  it  up  in  th'  cellar  till  he's  gone. 
Thin  they  may  blame  it  on  somewan  else." 


The  '"New  Liberal  Review "  has  an  article 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  entitled  "  The  Citizen  and 
the  Public  Man."  It  is  a  somewhat  moralising 
article,  and  lays  down  principles  rather  than  prac- 
tices. The  following  passage  has  as  much  claim 
to  be  quoted  as  any  other: 

It  does  no  good  to  resolve  against  vice  in  the  abstract. 
All  the  good  comes  from  acting,  in  the  concrete,  in  a 
wa^  that  carries  out  in  practice  tne  principles  laid  down 
in  the  abstract.  There  should  be  an  eleventh  com- 
mandment: "  Thou  shalt  tell  the  truth,  and  thou  shalt 
tell  it  just  as  much  on  the  stump  as  in  the  pulpit." 
Do  not  fail  to  perform  whatever  you  have  promised. 
On  the  other  hand,  do  not.  through  weariness,  folly, 
or  wickedness,  promise,  or  ask  to  have  promised,  what 
you  know  cannot  be  performed.  When  a  man  runs 
for  office,  if  you  ask  him  to  promise  what  you  know  can- 
not be  done,  you  are  asking  him  to  lie.  You  are  tak- 
ing a  position  that  is  infamous  for  yourself,  because 
you  are  asking  him  to  taite  an  infamous  position.      On 


the  other  hand,  if  you  ask  him,  as  you  have  a  right  to 
ask  him,  to  do  what  can  be  performed,  and  he  fails  to 
redeem  his  promise,  distrust  him.  If  he  tells  you 
that,  provided  you  vote  for  his  particular  patent  re- 
medy, he  will  cure  all  diseases  of  tue  body  politic,  and 
will  see  that  everybody  is  happy,  rich,  and  prosper- 
ous, not  only  distrust  him,  but  also  set  yourselves  down 
as  fools  if  you  follow  him. 

The  most  important  article  in  the  number  is, 
however,  Mr.  Zangwill's  "  Return  to  Palestine." 
With  this  we  deal  elsewhere,  as  also  with  Dr.  Mac- 
namara's  amusing  collection  of  "  Children's  Witti- 
cisms," and  Mr.  Kinnear's  reminiscences  of  his 
journalistic  career.  Mr.  Yoxall,  M.P.,  makes  fun 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  as  "  Our  Educational 
Dux."  The  Princess  Kropotkin  gives  a  gracefully 
written  description  of  the  manners  of  a  Russian 
village,  but  her  article  contains  nothing  new. 
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ENGLAND    V.    AUSTRALIA. 


HOW    WE   LOST    THE   SECOND    TEST    MATCH. 

By  A.  C.  MacLabbk,  Captain  of  All  England. 


Owing  to  a  great  deal  of  rain  over  night  the 
wicket  was  so  damaged  that  it  was  impossible  to 
expect  anything  in  the  way  of  good  batting,  and 
owing  to  the  damaged  state  of  the  wicket  at  the 
last  moment  it  was  decided  to  play  Blythe,  who 
had  met  with  an  accident  previous  to  the  first  test 
in  Sydney.  We  thus  played  our  same  team  as  was 
victorious  in  Sydney,  whilst  the  Australians  played 
Duff  and  Armstrong  in  place  of  Laver  and 
McLeod,  the  inclusion  of  Duff  causing  a  great  deal 
of  surprise  to  the  majority  of  followers  of  cricket; 
but  his  performances  in  the  match  only  proved  that 
the  selectors  of  the  Australian  team  knew  wbat 
they  were  doing. 

A  Cataclysm  of  Wickets. 

We  again  won  the  toss,  and,  as  was  only 
natural  on  the  slow  wicket,  we  decided  to  send  in 
the  Australians  to  bat,  as  it  was  more  than  prob- 
able that  the  pitch  on  the  following  morning 
would  be  suitable  to  high  scoring.  The  Austra- 
lians, when  they  did  go  in,  played,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  correct  game,  every  man  having 
his  hit,  and  consequently  taking  a  very  short  time 
to  get  his  runs,  anxious  as  each  man  was  to  get 
us  in  on  the  same  wicket  that  day,  which  they 
did;    the     Australians     indeed     losing     five     more 


wickets  in  their  second  innings,  twenty-five  wicK- 
ef.s  falling  on  the  first  day,  which  fact  alone  speaks 
for  itself. 

T  begin  with,  on  the  Australians  coming  in, 
Barnes  and  Blythe  bowled,  as  they  did  throughout 
the  innings,  but  neither  was  seen  at  his  best, 
Barnes  especially  bowling  very  short  throughout 
the  innings;  whilst  Blythe,  who  had  been  resting 
since  the  Sydney  match,  was  by  no  means  so  accu- 
rate in  his  length  as  usual,  added  to  which  one  or 
two  chances  were  missed,  which  resulted  in  the 
Australians  scoring  112 — too  many  runs  on  such 
a  wicket  against  anything  approaching  good  bowl- 
ing. Barnes  had  the  best  analysis,  but  Blythe  cer- 
tainly bowled  the  better  of  the  two. 

When  it  came  to  our  turn  to  bat,  the  wicket  was 
drying  under  a  hot  sun,  and  was  far  more  diffi- 
cult whilst  we  were  at  the  wickets  than  it  was 
for  our  opponents;  added  to  which  Noble  and 
Trumble  bowled  in  their  very  best  form,  Noble 
especially  being  quite  unplayable.  Throughout 
our  innings  not  a  single  bad  ball,  or  anything 
approaching  a  half  volley,  was  bowled,  which 
certainly  could  not  be  said  for  our  two  bowlers. 
The  result  was  that  we  were  all  out  for  61,  which, 
if  it  came  as  a  surprise  to  a  great  many  people, 
was  hardly  so  to  ourselves.  We  all  knew  that 
we  had  allowed  the  Australians  to  get  too  many, 
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and  that  the  wicket  was  getting  worse,  and  that 
their  men  were  better  bowlers  on  that  wicket. 

Better  Conditions. 

After  we  had  been  disposed  of,  the  Australians 
with  li  hours'  batting  lost  another  five  wickets. 
Curiously  enough,  too,  they  fell  when  the  wicket 
had  almost  completely  recovered  from  the  rain,  as 
the  batsmen  were  able,  time  after  time,  to  play 
forward  quite  comfortably  at  the  ball.  Darling 
and  Trumble  began  very  well  in  the  seond  in- 
nings, and  got  over  the  difficult  part  of  the  wicket. 
Avhen  Darling,  in  hitting  out  at  Barnes,  was  beau- 
tifully caught  in  the  out-held  by  Tyldesley,  who 
ran  some  considerable  way  to  bring  off  the  catch. 
After  Darling's  dismissal  Trumble  was  caught  in 
the  slips  off  a  ball  which  jumped  very  quickly 
from  the  pitch,  the  only  ball  that  really  got  up 
awkwardly  in  the  innings.  On  Howell  being  sent 
in,  after  Trumble's  dismissal,  he  was  at  once 
caught  at  slip  off  Barnes,  and  Kelly  immediately 
afterwards  ran  himself  out  when  at  the  wickets 
with  Gregory,  and  the  last  ball  which  Jones  had 
was  easily  caught  in  the  slips  off  Barnes;  thus 
five  wickets  fell  for  forty-eight  runs,  which  left 
Australia  in  a  not  too  good  position  if  the  wicket 
was  going  to  be  a  good  one  next  day. 

How  the  Wickets  Fell. 

To  go  back  to  the  commencement  of  the  match. 
Trumper  was  caught  at  third  man  off  the  second 
ball  of  the  day,  Barnes  being  the  bowler.  The 
batsman  had  set  himself  for  the  cut,  but  owing  to 
the  ball  getting  up  a  bit  awkwardly  he  hit  under- 
neath it,  and  was  easily  caught.  Blythe  com- 
menced from  the  pavilion  end,  and  after  Darling 
had  hit  him  for  three  Gunn  was  placed  on  tha 
rails  to  stop  his  leg  pull.  Immediately  afterwards 
Darling  hit  one  right  into  Gunn's  hands,  which  was 
missed,  a  very  much  more  important  mistake 
than  many  might  imagine.  We  were  anxious  to  get 
the  Australians  in  twice  on  the  first  day  on  the  wet 
wickets,  and  some  twenty  minutes  were  lost 
by  Darling's  let  off.  Clem  Hill  was  also  forcing 
the  game,  and  thirty  went  up  in  twenty  minutes, 
most  of  the  runs  being  obtained  on  the  leg  side. 
With  the  score  at  thirty-two,  Barnes  got  past  Hill's 
defence,  after  the  game  had  been  in  progress  half 
an  hour.  On  Trumble  joining  Darling  the  latter 
was  caught  at  the  wickets  off  Blythe,  a  good  length 
ball  getting  up  very  awkwardly.  Noble  met  with 
the  same  fate,  four  wickets  now  being  down  for 
thirty-four.  Sid.  Gregory,  who  followed,  also  had 
a  short  life,  as  he  was  immediately  stumped  by 
Lilley  off  Blythe.  Duff,  who  joined  Trumble,  at 
the  commencement  of  his  innings  just  got  that 
little  bit  of  luck  which  some  of  the  other  batsmen 
did  not  receive;  but  after  a  miss-hit  over  the  slips' 


heads,  he  made  some  excellent  strokes  to  leg  off 
Blythe.  He  also  scored  most  of  his  runs  off  Barnes 
on  the  leg  side.  When  he  had  made  nineteen  Duff 
gave  a  difficult  chance  at  the  wickets  off  Blythe. 
But  with  the  ball  turning  considerably  and  getting 
up  awkwardly  at  other  times,  what  are  considered 
chances  at  the  wicket  on  such  occasions  are  very 
often  no  chances  at  all.  The  score  was  taken  to 
eighty-one  before  Trumble  was  caught  in  the  slips 
off  Blythe,  when  we  adjourned  for  luncheon. 

After  lunch,  Duff  was  brilliantly  caught  left- 
handed  by  Braund  in  the  slips  off  Barnes;  the 
fieldsman,  losing  his  balance,  and  then  recovering 
himself  very  quickly,  was  just  able  to  get  to  the 
ball.  Duff's  thirty-two  was  a  capital  performance, 
coming  in,  as  he  did,  when  runs  were  very  badly 
wanted,  and  the  wicket  being  in  no  condition  for 
run-getting.  Armstrong,  who  followed,  saw  Kelly 
caught  at  cover  off  Barnes,  the  batsman  failing 
to  get  hold  of  the  ball.  Howell  was  then  clean 
bowled  by  Barnes,  and  after  Jones  had  chipped  in 
with  a  very  useful  fourteen,  hitting  out  as  he  did 
to  every  ball  bowled  to  him,  Armstrong  carried 
out  his  bat  for  four. 

The  Australian  score  of  112  was  a  meritorious 
one  under  the  circumstances,  and  we  had  nothing 
to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  for  getting  them 
out  for  that  total. 

A  Melancholy  Tale. 

Just  after  three  o'clock  Hayward  and  myself 
commenced  the  batting  for  England,  Noble  and 
Trumble  being  the  bowlers.  Off  Trumble's  first 
over,  from  the  Richmond  end,  Hayward  was  very 
well  caught  at  forward  short-leg  by  Darling,  who 
ran  in  just  in  time  to  effect  the  catch.  After  I 
had  scored  thirteen  by  strokes  all  on  the  leg  side 
of  the  wicket,  in  letting  out  at  Trumble  I  failed 
to  get  hold  of  the  ball,  and  was  easily  caught  by 
Jones  at  deep  mid-wicket,  and  Tyldesley  immedi- 
ately afterwards  was  caught  at  forward  short-leg 
off  Trumble,  a  very  similar  stroke  to  that  of  Hay- 
ward's,  the  ball  breaking  back,  and  also  getting 
up  awkwardly.  The  ball  in  our  innings  certainly 
turned  a  great  deal  quicker  than  it  did  when  the 
Australians  were  batting,  any  batsman  who  stayed 
there  for  three  or  four  overs  being  frequently  hit 
by  the  ball.  After  Tyldesley's  dismissal,  Jessop 
came  in,  and  was  the  only  one  to  reach  twenty. 
Quaife,  his  first  partner,  was  bowled  without 
scoring  a  run,  and  Gunn,  who  followed,  was  at 
once  stumped  off  Noble  in  attempting  a  drive. 
Jessop  had  hit  Trumble  to  leg  for  a  couple  on  two 
occasions,  and  had  made  a  big  off-drive  for  four  off 
the  same  bowler,  when  Lilley  joined  him.  The 
latter  was  at  once  missed  by  Jones  off  Trumble  at 
deep  mid-wicket,  a  single  resulting.  After  this 
Jessop  made  a  big  hit  to  the    off    for    four    off 
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Trumble.  This,  however,  was  his  last  hit,  as  he 
was  very  well  stumped  off  Noble  immediately 
afterwards  with  his  score  of'  twenty-seven.  Six 
wickets  had  fallen  now  for  fifty-one  runs, 
Jones,  who  followed,  was  given  out  first  ball, 
caught  at  the  wicket,  off  Noble,  a  decision  which 
did  not  please  the  batsman.  Braund  joined  Lilley 
only  to  see  him  caught,  in  having  a  hit.  Barnes 
was  then  easily  caught  and  bowled  off  a  poor 
stroke,  and  Blythe  was  caught  at  mid-on,  Braund 
being  not  out,  the  innings  closing  for  sixty-one. 
A  very  moderate  score,  but  on  that  wicket  and 
against  that  bowling  I  do  not  consider  we  were 
worth  any  more. 

Noble's  performance  in  taking  seven  wickets  for 
seventeen  runs  was  one  of  the  finest  bowling  per- 
formances I  have  ever  witnessed,  he  being  quite 
unplayable  throughout,  making  every  ball  turn 
considerably,  and  at  the  same  time  making  it  get 
up  very  awkwardly.  The  Australian  fielding  wa?, 
with  the  exception  of  one  missed  catch  in  the  deep 
field,  of  the  best;  and  Kelly,  at  the  wickets,  I  do 
not  ever  remember  seeing  keep  better. 

The  Australians  Again. 

At  half-past  four  the  Australians  once  again 
had  to  bat,  Darling  taking  in  Trumble  with  him 
to  the  wickets.  From  the  first  it  was  very  palp- 
able that  the  two  batsmen  intended  to  keep  their 
ends  up  rather  than  obtain  runs,  no  attempt  being 
made  at  forcing  the  ball  away;  consequently,  with 
the  score  at  twelve,  Braund  relieved  Blythe,  who 
had  commenced  the  bowling  with  Barnes.  Dar- 
ling got  most  of  the  runs,  making,  amongst  other 
strokes,  one  fine  drive  to  the  off  for  four  off  Barnes. 
The  same  bowler  he  also  cut  through  the  slips 
for  a  couple.  Braund,  who  came  on  for  Blythe, 
was  very  hard  to  get  away,  bowling  three  maidens 
to  commence  with.  With  the  score  at  twenty- 
eight,  Blythe  took  the  ball  from  Barnes  to  allow 
him  to  change  ends.  This  brought  about  a  separ- 
ation, as  Darling,  in  letting  out  at  Barnes,  was 
caught  at  deep  mid-on.  Darling  had  been  at  the 
wickets  fifty  minutes  for  his  capital  innings,  and, 
under  the  circumstances,  he  played  a  good  game 
for  his  side.  With  the  wicket  now  much  improved, 
Kelly  joined  Trumble,  but  shortly  after  this  the 
Victorian  was  caught  in  the  slips  off  Barnes,  the 
ball  getting  up  very  awkwardly.  Howell,  who 
was  sent  in  next,  was  caught  straightway  by 
Jones  at  third  man,  and  on  Sid.  Gregory  joining 
him.  the  latter  ran  himself  out,  running  up  the 
pitch  without  his  partner  calling  him.  Jones,  who 
was  next,  got  Barnes  to  leg  for  four,  and  then 
was  easily  caught  in  the  slips  off  the  same  bowler, 
the  score  being  forty-eight  for  five  wickets,  whieb 
ended  the  first  day's  play. 


A  Restored  Pitch. 

Next  morning  Hill  accompanied  Gregory  to  the 
wickets,  the  pitch  being  in  an  excellent  condition 
for  run  getting,  and  from  the  start  the  batsmen 
took  no  risks,  a  wicket  falling  being  of  vital  im- 
portance to  both  sides.  Although  Gregory  only 
made  seventeen,  he  stayed  in  long  enough  to 
show  the  remaining  batsmen  that  the  wicket  was 
in  good  order  for  run-getting,  Hill,  at  the  other 
end,  making  all  his  well-known  strokes.  The  ball 
which  got  rid  of  Gregory  was  Barne6'  slow  one, 
which  seemed  to  get  up  a  trifle  from  the  pitch, 
Jones  bringing  off  a  fine  left-handed  catch  off  the 
ball.  Trumper,  after  making  sixteen,  was  welt 
caught  at  the  wickets  off  Barnes,  who  was  bowling 
in  his  very  best  form.  Hill  was  indeed  very  nearly 
bowled  by  him  early  on,  the  ball  coming  across 
with  his  arm,  and  just  missing  the  leg  wicket, 
the  batsman  afterwards  stating  it  was  one  of  the 
best  balls  he  had  ever  had  bowled  to  him.  This 
In  no  way  disconcerted  the  left-hander,  who  went 
gaily  along,  driving  on  the  off  side  or  cutting  past 
point  as  occasion  arose.  Many  of  Hill's  runs  were 
made  off  Braund  from  the  forcing  stroke  on  tho 
leg  side,  placing  it  very  cleverly  wherever  an 
opening  presented  itself.  Duff,  who  had  joined 
Hill,  also  played  a  very  good  game.  After  Noble 
had  been  sent  back  l.b.w.  to  Blythe,  at  the  close 
of  the  play,  the  score  had  been  taken  to  300  for 
nine  wickets  on  the  Thursday,  the  bowling 
throughout  being  entrusted  to  Barnes,  Blythe,  and 
Braund. 

Barnes'  performance  on  the  Thursday,  although 
only  three  wickets  fell,  was  a  very  great  one,  bowl- 
ing throughout  a  most  excellent  length  and  varying 
his  pace  as  only  a  good  bowler  can  do.  Thus  all 
the  more  credit  is  due  to  Hill  and  Duff  for  cheir 
excellent  batting  performance,  because  runs  were 
never  given  to  them  throughout  the  day,  both  nf 
them  playing  excellent  cricket  against  what  I  call 
good  bowling.  It  was  the  case  of  the  weaker  going 
to  the  wall,  and  the  weaker  side  were  not  the 
batsmen  on  the  Thursday.  It  was  very  hard  lines 
indeed  for  Hill  to  be  caught  at  third  slip  when 
only  one  short  of  the  century,  his  runs  being  ob- 
tained in  his  very  best  form,  combining,  as  he  did, 
throughout,  good  defence  with  hitting,  with  a  sti'f 
hill  in  front  of  him  throughout. 

The  Last  Stand  for  Australia. 

On  the  next  morning  Duff  and  Armstrong  put  on 
120  for  the  last  wicket,  which  is  a  record  for  a 
test  match.  Although,  on  two  occasions,  what 
would  have  been  short-slip  catches  were  missed 
by  the  inability  of  Lilley  to  get  his  hands  out  of 
the  way,  Duff  played  a  very  great  innings,  as  all 
through  his  innings  runs  were  always  badly 
wanted.     His   runs    were   obtained    all    round    the 
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wicket,  driving  to  the  off  very  frequently  with  an 
occasional  drive  to  the  on  boundary  or  placing  to 
leg.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  big  future  lies 
before  Duff.  His  success  was  all  the  more  wel- 
come after  the  criticisms  passed  concerning  his  in- 
clusion on  the  side.  His  performance,  however,  as 
is  often  the  case,  proved  once  more  that  those 
who  are  playing  the  game  know  more  about  it 
than  the  ordinary  critic.  Like  Duff,  Armstrong 
would  not  be  tempted  to  hit  Braund  at  all.  He 
throughout  his  innings  was  content  to  keep  his 
end  up  whilst  Duff  did  the  scoring,  and  not  until 
his  partner  obtained  the  100  did  he  really  begin 
to  play  his  game  and  hit  out.  His  forty-five  not 
out  was  very  little  inferior  to  the  larger  scorers 
on  his  side. 

Not  until  Braund  bowled  on  the  wickets  and 
altered  his  field  did  he  succeed  in  clean  bowling 
Duff,  the  innings  closing  for  353,  a  more  than 
creditable  performance  after  the  very  bad  start  on 
the  first  evening.  It  was  one  more  instance  of  what 
good  stuff  the  Australians  are  made,  proving,  as 
they  have  done  before,  that  they  have  no  superiors 
in  an  uphill  fight.  Our  fielding  was  good,  without 
being  anything  like  as  excellent  as  it  was  in  Syd- 
ney; whilst  Barnes'  performance  in  taking  seven 
wickets  for  121  was  as  good  as  anything  I  saw 
Richardson  do  out  here  when  bowling  at  his  best. 
And  because  114  runs  were  hit  off  Braund  for  one 
wicket,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  bowled 
badly.  Blythe  certainly  has  been  seen  to  bowl 
better,  but  there  was  reasonable  excuse  for  him 
owing  to  the  fact  that  he  had  not  been  bowled 
since  the  first  test  in  Sydney,  and  that  he  felt 
his  hand  somewhat  throughout  the  match.  To 
me  it  appeared  to  be  a  case  of  good  batting  over- 
coming good  bowling,  and  I  consider  the  score  of 
353  was  one  of  the  best  performances  that  Aus- 
tralia has  given  in  these  test  matches. 

The  Fight  for  England. 
With  400  to  get  to  win,  we  started  badly.  Nobla 
succeeded  in  getting  me  caught  by  slip  in  attempt- 
ing to  hit  a  full  pitch  to  leg,  the  ball  at  the  last 
minute  swerving  three  or  four  feet  on  to  the 
wicket,  which  caused  me  to  miss-hit  the  same.  Hay- 
ward  had  only  made  twelve,  when,  from  the  other 
end,  Trumble  got  past  him,  Kelly  bringing  off  a 
good  piece  of  stumping.  Tyldesley,  however,  mad,- 
all  his  old  strokes,  and  was  at  the  wickets  quitn 
long  enough  tc  show  Australians  what  a  good 
batsman  he  really  is,  which  some  were  beginning 
to  doubt  owing  to  his  comparatively  little  success 
up  to  date.'%is  cutting  past  point  and  driving  past 
cover  were  very  pleasing  to  watch.  Quaife,  with 
a  score  of  twenty-five,  was  bowled  by  Noble,  and 
after  Jessop,  in  a  short  time,  hit  up  thirty-two,  he 
was  easily  caught  at  cover  off  Noble,  hitting  in- 


side the  ball.  Lilley,  who  now  joined  Tyldesley, 
was  caught  at  forward  short-leg,  the  first  over  he 
received  from  Noble,  the  ball  jumping  up  quick 
from  the  pitch,  five  wickets  now  being  down  for  123. 

That  Rain  Again! 

Next  morning,  there  had  been  so  much  rain  in 
the  night  that  it  was  impossible  to  play  before 
2.15.  That  alone  will  explain  what  little  chance 
our  last  five  batsmen  had  of  making  many  runs. 
Trumble  and  Noble  had  no  difficulty  in  sending 
our  players  back  in  fairly  quick  time,  the  innings 
eventually  closing  for  175,  Tyldesley  being  highest 
scorer  with  sixty-six.  Noble  and  Trumble  again 
divided  the  wickets,  the  former  taking  six  for 
sixty,  and  Trumble  four  for  forty-nine. 

To  sum  up:  the  luck  throughout  the  match  was 
equally  divided;  for  if  we  won  the  toss  and  put 
Australia  in  they  lost  fifteen  wickets  the  first 
day  when  runs  were  hard  to  get,  and  we  lost  ten; 
and  on  the  last  day  we  again  lost  five  wickets  on 
a  wet  wicket.  Thus  each  side  lost  fifteen  wickets 
when  the  wicket  was  suitable  to  good  bowling 
rather  than  good  batting.  Then  the  Australians, 
when  they  had  their  opportunity  of  making  runs 
on  the  good  wicket,  took  every  advantage  of  tne 
same,  and  came  out  of  the  ordeal  with  flying 
colours;  whilsVwe,  on  the  other  hand,  lost  five 
wickets  for  120  on  the  same  wicket  on  which  Hill 
and  Duff  had  made  all  their  runs. 

Throughout  the  game  the  fielding  was  of  the 
lipst  class,  whilst  if  our  men  did  not  bowl  too  well 
the  first  innings,  the  bowling  in  our  second  in- 
nings gave  me  no  cause  for  disappointment.  The 
Australians  deserved  their  win;  and.  as  I  said  pre- 
viously, Kelly,  behind  the  wicket,  never,  to  my 
mind,  kept  in  better  form.  After  this  match  there 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we  will  find  it  harder 
to  beat  Australia  than  we  did  before  the  match 
took  place;  since  they  have  not  only  got  together 
their  side,  but  are  also  getting  to  know  our 
bowlers.  I  myself  am  of  opinion  that,  from  our 
point  of  view,  the  early  matches  are  always  the 
easiest  ones  to  win,  and  the  results  up  to  date 
have  not  led  me  to  alter  that  view.  Still  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  on  a  good  wicket  we  will  give 
Australia  a  really  good  game. 


Points  in  Debate. 

There  are  some  questions  in  relation  to  the  Second 
Test  Match  which  are  being  keenly  debated.  We 
submitted  some  of  these  to  Mr.  MacLaren,  and  the 
English  captain— writing  from  Adelaide  just  as 
the  Third  Test  /Match  was  beginning— sends  the 
following  very  interesting  answers:  — 

1.  What  is  the  difference  betwixt  the  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  and  Adelaide  wickets,  and  which  do 
the  Englishmen  prefer? 
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"  The  Sydney  wicket  is  most  liked  by  our  bats- 
men, as  it  is  very  similar  to  a  good  English  wicket, 
not  being  possessed  of  such  '  fire '  as  are  the 
wickets  at  Melbourne  or  Adelaide;  added  to  which, 
the  Sydney  wicket  lasts  longer.  At  Adelaide  the 
wickets  are  not  nearly  so  good  as  used  to  be  the 
case,  and  I  do  not  like  the  look  of  the  wicket 
prepared  for  the  Test  Match  here  at  all." 

2.  What  makes  Noble's  bowling  deadly? 

•  "  Noble  has  the  gift  of  making  the  ball  swerve 
away  from  the  batsman,  or  making  the  ball  go 
with  his  arm.  For  instance,  a  ball  which  is  hit- 
ting the  off  stump  when  half-way  on  its  journey, 
will  of. en  miss  it  by  a  foot;  consequently,  a  bats- 
man has  to  be  most  careful  in  driving  or  playing 
out  to  this  ball.  I  consider  him  one  of  the 
greatest  bowlers  of  all  times." 

3.  Why  has  Jessop  failed  yet  to  bring  off  any  of 
his  big  hitting?  Is  he  likely,  on  Australian 
wickets,  to  make  such  scores  as  he  has  done  in 
England? 

"  It  is  as  well  to  remember  that  we  have  had 
few  batting  wickets  up  to  date,  and,  consequently, 
big  scores  are  not  to  be  expected.      I  don't  agree 


with  those  who  call  Jessop  a  'failure;'  a  hitter 
is  bound  to  have  more  small  scores  against  his 
name  than  a  consistently  sound  batsman.  There 
is  plenty  of  time  yet  for  him  to  show  that  he  can 
hit  hard  and  frequently;  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  Australian  bowlers  in  Tests  keep  their 
heads  when  bowling  against  him,  which  is  not 
always  so  at  home." 

4.  Have  Gunn  and  Hayward  gone  off  in  their 
bowling?    It  is  noticed  that  you  do  not  use  them. 

"  Gunn  at  present  has  lost  his  bowling  com- 
pletely, and  Hay  ward  .never  has  really  bowled  since 
he  was  out  here  four  years  ago;  he  is  too  good  a 
batsman  to  tire  out,  if  only  by  bowling  for  three 
or  four  overs,  as  there  is  nothing  in  his  attack  to 
get  anyone  out." 

5.  What  about  the  Melbourne  crowd? 

"  I  consider  the  crowd  in  Melbourne  was  a  good 
sporting  one,  and  the  remarks  against  Noble  were 
from  a  very  small  number,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
were  enlarged  upon." 
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THE    PROBLEM    OF    AUSTRALIAN    SEA-DEFENCE. 


The  article  on  this  subject  published  in  our  last 
month's  issue  appears  also  in  the  London  "  Spec- 
tator," and  we  discuss  elsewhere  the  powerful 
fashion  in  which  that  ablest  and  most  influential 
of  London  weeklies  sustains  the  position  taken 
-by  this  magazine.  The  subject  has  attracted  much 
attention  in  England,  and  we  give  below  two 
criticisms  by  experts — one  friendly  and  one  hostile 
— which  appear  in  the  London  "Spectator":  — 

I. — Vice-Admiral  Penrose  Fitzgerald  in 
Support. 

"The   admirable  paper   which   you   published   in 
the    '  Spectator '     of   November   30,   on   the  above 
subject,  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Fitchett,  Is  so  complete 
in  itself,  so  sound  and  logical  in  its  reasoning,  and 
so  true  to  human  nature  in  its  sentiments,  that 
it   seems    almost    impossible    to    add    anything    to 
the  arguments  by  which  he  pleads  for  a  separate 
and  distinct  Australian  Navy.      It  may  be  remem- 
bered that  the  late  Sir  George  Tryon  was  largely 
instrumental  in  framing  the  scheme  for  a  money 
contribution  from  the  Australian  Colonies  to  the 
Imperial  Exchequer,  in  return  for  which  the  Bri- 
tish  Admiralty  undertook   to  build  and   maintain 
a  few  small  cruisers,  manned  and  officered  by  the 
Royal  Navy,  '  for  the  protection  of  floating  trade 
in   Australian   waters.'        Thus   runs   the  legend; 
"but  although  we  may  frankly  admit  that  Sir  George 
Tryon  made  the  best  arrangement  that  was  pos- 
sible at  the  time  it  was  made,  it  may  without  in- 
consistency be  argued  that  the  plan  is  no  longer 
suitable  to  present  circumstances,  and  that  it  fails 
entirely  to  satisfy  the  laudable  and  patriotic  as- 
pirations,  of   federated    Australia.       Your    corres- 
pondent rightly  points  out  that  the  present  Aus- 
tralian Squadron  adds  nothing  to  the  sea-power  of 
the  Empire,  and  only  relieves  the  British  taxpayer 
by  an  absolutely  insignificant  contribution.      It  has 
also   been   pointed  out   that   taxation    (no   matter 
how    small    the    amount)    without    representation 
is  unconstitutional.       But  what  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  cardinal  defect  in  the  present  plan  is  that 
the  ships  are  not  Australian  ships,  that  they  do  not 
fly  an  Australian  flag,  and  the  officers  and  men  do 
not  wear  a  distinctively  Australian  uniform,  such 
as  the  troops  wear;   and  we  may  be  quite  certain 
that  Australia  will  never  take  a  real  vital  inter- 
est  in   naval    matters   until   the  above   conditions 
are  fulfilled,  and  until  her  ships  are  really  her  own 
and  under  her  own  management.       The  world  is 
largely  governed  by  sentiment,  tempered  by  finan- 
cial considerations,  and  when  a  young  man  sets 
up  house  on  his  own  account  he  prefers  to  have 
5 


his  own  servants,  instead  of  having  merely  the 
use  of  the  fag  end  of  his  father's  servants,  not- 
withstanding that  the  latter  may  be  more  highly 
trained. 

"We  have  heard  a  good-deal  about  the  difficulties 
which  present  themselves  in  the  establishment  of 
a  distinct  Australian  Navy, — the  impossibility  of 
building  their  own  warships;  the  impossibility 
even  of  carrying  out  extensive  repairs;  of  making 
guns,  armour,  etc.;  and  the  absence  of  a  staff  of 
trained  officers  and  instructors  for  educating  the 
personnel  which  would  be  required  to  man  the 
ships,  even  if  they  were  built  in  England.  Diffi- 
culties! Impossibilities!  Where  was,  the  Japan- 
ese Navy  twenty-five  years  ago?  Where  were  her 
ships,  her  guns,  her  dockyards,  her  personnel? 
And  look  at  them  now!  Is  Australia  less  enter- 
prising than  Japan?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  her 
statesmen  will  look  ahead,  and  realise  that  she 
is  shortly  to  become  a  great  country,  independent 
in  one  sense,  and  yet — let  us  hope  again — firmly 
wedded  to  the  Empire,  recognising  that  our  inter- 
national interests  are  identical,  and  that  we  must 
stand  or  fall  together.  She  cannot  long  consent 
to  be  tied  to  her  mother's  apron-strings  in  naval 
matters;  she  has  ceased  to  be  so  in  military 
matters;  and  if  she  is  to  fulfil  her  motto  of  '  Ad- 
vance, Australia!'  she  must  remember  that  she  is 
an  island  continent,  and  that,  consequently,  it  be- 
hoves her  to  be  more  of  a  naval  than  a  military 
Power.  She  has  no  antiquated  and  obsolete  naval 
traditions  to  hamper  her;  and  thus,  like  Germany 
and  Japan,  she  can  start  fair. 

"When  Australia  starts  a  Navy  of  her  own,  under 
her  own  flag,  her  own  officers  and  men,  and  her 
own  management,  she  will  have  added  much  to  the 
sea-power  of  the  Empire,  even  as  her  gallant  and 
capable  soldiers  have  already  added  materially — 
and  still  more  potentially — to  its  land  power.  The 
spirit,  truly,  is  willing,  but  how  about  the  flesh? 
The  sentiment  is  there  in  abundant  strength,  but 
how  about  the  money?  A  modern  Navy  is  a  very 
expensive  institution,  and  particularly  so  in  a 
country  where  wages  are  high.  It  cannot  be 
run  on  Volunteer  lines, — soldier  to-day,  civilian 
to-morrow.  It  must  be  a  permanent  Service  of 
highly-paid  officers  and  men,  in  charge  of  very 
expensive  material:  a  million  for  a  battleship, 
half-a-million  for  a  respectable  cruiser;  and  then 
there  must  be  dockyards,  factories,  and  repairing 
plant,  also  very  expensive  items.  It  may  be  that 
Australia  is  not  yet  ripe  for  a  Navy  of  her  own; 
she  may,  perhaps,  be  content  to  run  in  leading- 
strings  for  a  while  longer,  and  to  be  prepared  to 
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fight  on  the  sea  only  by  proxy.  The  question  is 
one  which  Australians  must  settle  for  themselves, 
but  as  soon  as  they  make  up  their  minds  to 
have  a  real  Navy  of  their  own  -which  they  cer- 
tainly must  do  sooner  or  later— 1  doubt  not  that 
the  policy  which  Mr.  Fitchett  calls  Admiral  Beau- 
mont's policy  will  he  completely  altered  so  as  to 
meet  their  views;  but  the  initiative  must  come 
from  them." 


II. — Mr.  H.  F.  Wyatt  in  Opposition. 

•  As  one  who  has  lectured  and  laboured  for  some 
year  in  the  cause  of  sea-power,  I  hope  you 

will  permit  me 'to  reply  to  Mr.  Fitchett's  advocacy 
in  the  '  Spectator '  of  November  30  of  a  purely 
Australian  squadron  for  the  defence  of  Austra- 
lian shores.  That  advocacy  proves  the  somewhat 
strange  fact  that  a  man  may  have  achieved  great 
and  admirable  work  in  furtherance  of  the  Im- 
perial idea,  as  Mr.  Fitchett  has  achieved  it  by 
his  well-known  books,  and  yet  remain  totally 
without  comprehension  of  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  that  command  of  ^he  sea  without  which 
the  Empire  would  not  have  come  into  being,  and 
could  not  continue  to  exist.  The  high  probability 
that  Mr.  Fitchett's  blindness  is  shared  by  other 
Australians,  as  well  as  by  numbers  of  people  in  the 
T'nited  Kingdom,  only  accentuates  the  need  of  the 
educational  work  which  the  Navy  League  is  strug- 
gling, in  the  face  of  many  difficulties  and  prevailing 
apathy,  to  carry  out  throughout  the  realm  of  the 
British  people.  For  if  the  Australian  desire  for 
local  defence  is  based  on  sound  ideas,  why  should 
not  Canada  equally  limit  its  naval  contribution  to 
a  local  squadron;  and  if  Canada,  why  not  also 
South  Africa,  and  India,  and  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  United  Kingdom?  And  why  should  not 
the  principle  of  dispersion  of  force  be  carried  still 
further,  and  each  great  sea  port  or  sea  entrance 
of  the  Empire  have  its  separate  defending  squad- 
ron,— Adelaide  and  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  Quebec 
and  Cape  Town,  Bombay  and  Singapore,  the 
mouths  of  the  Mersey,  the  Humber,  and  the 
Thames9 

"  The  answer  is  that  the  adoption  of  this  plan 
would  ii  "he  inevitable  overthrow  and  smash 

of  the  Empire  at  the  hands  <>f  the  first  re- 
possessed of  even  a  third-rate  Navy  which  chose 
to  attack  11s.  The  foe  would  have  nothing  more 
to  do  than  to  concentrate  his  fleet  to  enable  him 
to  crush  out  of  existence  our  isolated  forces,  or  if 
these  sought   refuge  in    their  ports   from    unequal 


combat,  then  he  would  have  won  command  oS 
the  sea'without  fighting  for  it,  and  would  retain  it 
until  and  unless  our  detached  squadrons  per- 
formed the  difficult  and  desperate  task  of  reuniting 
in  face  of  a  superior  antagonist.  Surely,  when 
Armageddon  comes,  and — 

The  nations  in  their  harness 
Go  up  against  our  path, — 

the  British  people  will  stand  or  fall  together,  not 
holding  apart,  like  stubborn  fools,  in  separate 
groups,  to  await  inevitable  defeat,  but  defending 
their  common  heritage  by  making,  as  of  old,  their 
enemies'  ports  their  frontiers.  So  was  it  in  the 
eighteenth  century;  so  was  it  in  Nelson's  time;  so 
must  it  be  again  if  the  sea  is  to  remain  in  war  the 
territory  of  British  folk.  The  naval  victory  which 
rendered  permanent  Wolfe's  conquest  of  Quebec, 
and  which  decided  that  the  future  of  North 
America  should  be  British  and  not  French,  was 
not  won  by  a  squadron  awaiting  French  attack  off 
Canadian  shores,  but  by  that  which,  under  the 
glorious  leadership  of  Hawke,  hunted  the  Fleet 
of  France  into  Quiberon  Bay.  In  future  con- 
flicts the  coasts  and  the  shipping  of  the  whole 
Empire  will  have  to  be  defended,  as  in  the  great 
days  of  old,  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Channel, 
or  wherever  else,  from  Vladivostock  to  the  Baltic, 
the  enemy's  fighting  ships  are  found.  And  the 
naval  development  of  Australian  nationality,  the 
point  on  which  Australians  most  naturally  lay 
stress,  is  not  for  an  instant  incompatible  with 
this  central  need  of  naval  strategy.  There  is  no 
reason,  as  you  well  indicate,  why  Australian  bat- 
tleships, with  Australian  officers  and  Australian 
crews,  should  not  defend  their  shores  in  the  only 
way  in  which  they  can  be  defended  successfully,  by 
victorious  co-operation  under  one  command  with 
the  rest  of  the  Navy  of  the  Empire,  when  in  the 
clash  of  battle,  probably  fought  at  the  other  side 
of  the  world  to  Australia,  the  fate  of  the  whole 
of  that  Empire  is  decided." 

[Mr.  Wyatt  can  hardly  have  read,  he  certainly 
does  not  understand,  our  contention.  Ships  for 
coast  defence  form  part  of  every  fleet.  Why 
should  not  ships  heavily  armed,  and  with  great 
weight  of  metal,  but  of  comparatively  small  coal- 
capacity — since  they  would  never  move  far  from 
their  base — form  part  of  the  Australian  squadron, 
and  be  mapned  and  commanded  by  Australians? 
So  we  should  have  a  true  partnership  in  our  own 
sea-defence.  But  the  British  fleet,  as  a  whole, 
and  on  its  present  scale,  would  still  keep  its  great 
office  of  commanding  the  sea. — Editor  "  Review  of 
Reviews  for  Australasia."! 
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There  are  carpers  who  pretend  to  believe  that 
the  days  of  enthusiasm  are  past,  and  that  in  public 
movements  reason  must  no  longer  seek  an  ally  in 
sentiment.  But  it  is  never  the  young  who  deny 
the  authority  of  sentiment,  or  imagine  that  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  take  a  generous  view  of  the 
future  and  its  possibilities.  As  long  as  life,  like 
an  orange  tree,  bears  all  ages  together,  youth  will 
give  an  effective  fervour  to  public  opinion. 

It  is  well,  therefore,  in  the  advocacy  of  great 
public  undertakings,  to  still  trust  to  the  great 
motive  power  of  sentiment  as  well  as  to  mere  con- 
siderations of  logic  or  common-sense.  Federation 
itself  was  a  great  ideal,  in  the  realisation  of  which 
reason,  which  could  unaided  justify,  played  but  a 
subordinate  part.  Public  opinion  is  now  suffering 
a  reaction;  it  frets  with  that  impatience  for  results 
that  invariably  follows  a  relaxation  of  the  emo- 
tional strain;  but  enthusiasm  will  return  with 
the  sure,  if  slow,  development  of  its  anticipated 
fruits. 

Perhaps  of  these  fruits  the  next  in  importance 
to  inter-State  freedom  of  trade  is  the  improvement, 
for  the  purposes  of  internal  communication  and 
development,  of  the  great  Australian  rivers.  The 
case  for  Federal  action  can  be  strongly  based  on 
purely  commercial  grounds,  but  sentiment  might, 
if  necessary,  be  appealed  to  with  success.  To  ren- 
der navigable  at  all  times  some  three  thousand 
miles  of  stream,  to  store  for  productive  purposes 
otherwise  unused  waters,  to  quicken  development 
in  districts  of  virgin  fertility  and  health-giving 
climate,  to  afford  a  means  of  inter-State  commu- 
nication that  is  recommended  at  once  to  the  pro- 
ducer by  its  cheapness  and  by  its  pleasantness  to 
the  tourist,  is  a  policy  that  should  appeal  to  the 
imagination  and  patriotism  of  Australian  public 
men.  Obstacles  may  be  interposed  by  differences 
of  local  point  of  view,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  states- 
men to  face,  and  their  merit  to  overcome,  them. 
Reputations  are  latterly  too  often  sought  and  ac- 
quired by  the  advocacy  of  foregone  conclusions. 
The  man  of  true  metal  educates,  as  well  as  repre- 
sents,  public   opinion. 

It  is,  I  hope,  something  more  than  suggestive 
that  proposals  to  improve,  at  the  joint  expense  of 
the  riparian  States,  the  great  arterial  rivers  of  the 
continent  were  made  in  connection  with  the  earliest 
efforts  for  federal  union.  The  draft  Bill  for  Fed- 
eration submitted  in  1857  by  the  General  Associa- 


tion of  the  Australian  Colonies,  which  sat  in  Lon- 
don, contained  powers  to  deal  with  the  navigation 
of  the  rivers,  as  well  as  to  secure  for  Australia 
a  uniform  land  system  and  a  standard  railway 
gauge.  Politicians  have,  unfortunately,  the  repu- 
tation, if  not  the  habit,  of  being  foolish,  rather 
than  wise,  in  time,  so  that  while  many  minor 
questions  of  public  interest,  and  doubtful  expe- 
diency, were  considered  or  settled  by  our  legis- 
lative ancestors,  matters  of  continental  concern 
were  left,  with  the  difficulties  to  grow  round  them 
as  the  years  rolled  on,  for  future  generations  to 
face.  But  man's  life  is  a  record  of  missed  oppor- 
tunities; so  that  we  must  not,  with  a  lack  of  filial 
respect  for  the  memory  of  the  men  who  paved  the 
way  for  us,  blame  them  for  not  having  in  every- 
thing displayed  exceptional  prescience.  In  1872 
the  Murray  was  surveyed  for  the  two-fold  pur- 
poses of  navigation  and  irrigation,  but  though 
locking  was  then  strongly  supported  in  the  press, 
the  matter  was  shelved.  Not  to  mention  their 
attempts  to  secure  joint  action,  in  1889  the  House 
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of  Assembly  of  South  Australia  passed  a  motion 
in  favour  of  locking;  at  the  joint  cost  of  the  in- 
terested colonies;  but  consequent  efforts  to  secure 
concerted  action  proved  fruitless.  Indeed,  in  this 
case,  as  in  that  of  various  attempts  to  remove  the 
fiscal  obstacles  to  intercolonial  intercourse,  noth- 
ing seemed  possible  without  federation.  To  ac- 
quire a  sense  of  the  expediency  of  a  certain  line 
of  action  is  one  thing;  to  act  on  it  is  another.  In 
politics,  action  often  requires  the  stimulus  of  party 
interest,  which  is  sometimes  served  better  by  ,\ 
policy  that  pays  at  once  than  by  one.  the  benefi- 
cial effects  of  which,  though  more  enduring,  are 
more  remote.  The  settlement  of  great  issues  con- 
cerns the  nation,  which  lives  on;  while  the  ad- 
justment of  petty  matters  of  passing  importance 
flatters  the  majority  upon  whose  goodwill  a  Min- 
ister depends  for  his  brief,  if  merry,  life. 

Federation,  however,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
favourable handicap  of  its  remote,  though  great, 
importance,  has  at  length  been  achieved,  and  inter- 
State  freedom  of  commerce  has  followed.  We 
may,  therefore,  feel  sanguine  as  to  the  prospects 
of  the  policy  of  river  improvement.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  the  opportunities  for  internal  de- 
velopment afforded  by  Australian  rivers  can  be 
much  longer  ignored;  that  the  permanent  naviga- 
bility of  waterways  stretching  through  three  thou- 
sand miles  of  country  of  virgin  fertility  should  not 
be  secured;  or  that  the  whole  of  an  annual  dis- 
charge, which  in  low  years  reaches  at  Morgan,  in 
South  Australia,  225,000,000,000  cubic  feet,  a  quan- 
tity capable  of  covering  5,000.000  acres  with  a 
depth  of  twelve  inches,  should  be  for  ever  allowel 
to  flow  wastefully  to  the  sea. 

Apart  from  an  agreement  between  the  States, 
which  experience  shows  to  be  just  a  little  too  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  the  power  of  Federal  interference 
is  derived  from  the  Constitution  and  our  circum- 
stances. State  Governments  have  come  to  the 
point  of  co-operation,  hesitated,  and  stopped.  In 
1890,  the  South  Australian  Royal  Commission  ap- 
pointed to  enquire  into  the  question  of  utilising 
the  waters  of  the  river  Murray  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses, and  the  preservation  of  the  navigation  and 
water  rights  of  the  river,  made  the  following  sug- 
gestions, which  were  communicated  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  three  riparian  colonies  were  t.  • 
meet  and  draw  up  the  heads  of  a  bill  or  treaty, 
declaring:  — 

1.  Riparian  rights  in  the  Murray  and  its  tribu- 

taries. 

2.  The   compensation    water    that     each    colony 

should  receive  during  each  month  of  the 
year  to  secure  navigation,  being  the  mini- 
mum at  which  irrigation  should  ir-ase. 


3.  The  compensation  water,  in  excess  of  the  dis- 
charge at  the  minimum  navigation  level,  that 
for  each  month    of    the    year    each    colony 
should  receive  for  irrigation  purposes;   firs:, 
before  locking  or  conservation;  second,  after 
locking  or  conservation;    and  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Riverian  Commission 
composed      of     members     representing     the 
riparian  colonies,   to  administer   the  Act  or 
treaty,  and  generally  to  consider  and  report 
upon   all   matters  within  the  scope  of  their 
authority. 
Concert,     however,     could     not    be    secured,     and 
there  was  no  central  body  to  apply  the  mild  coer- 
cion of  the  initiative. 

Federal  action,  therefore,  appears  to  be  both 
necessary  and  expedient.  To  whatever  cause  it 
may  be  assigned,  whether — I  don't  care,  now  that 
the  word  Australian  has  a  real  significance,  to 
speak  of  State  jealousies — to  the  instinct  of  the 
bargainer  which  makes  him  hesitate  to  deal  unless 
he  feels,  perhaps  falsely,  that  the  gain  is  alto- 
gether on  his  side;  or  to  the  fact  that  policy,  as 
Shakespeare  tells  us,  "  works  on  leases  of  short- 
number'd  hours,"  and  so  seldom  includes  great  en- 
terprises which  have  to  fight  for  immediate  popu- 
larity^— the  record  remains  that  the  States  have 
hitherto  failed  to  agree  on  the  question,  of  the 
utilisation,  for  joint  and  mutually  respecting  pur- 
poses, of  the  waters  of  the  rivers. 

There  are  considerations  which  make  it  desir- 
able that  Federal  jurisdiction  over  inter-State 
rivers  should  be  exercised  without  delay.  Propo- 
sals for  diversions  of  water  are  being  made  by 
"  enterprising  "  States  (if  one  may  apply  the  ad- 
jective in  a  sense  sanctioned  by  Sir  Arthur  Sulli- 
van in  the  well-known  "  Policemen's  Chorus ") 
that  indicate  an  inadequate  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  riparian  rights  are  now  effective.  It  is  un- 
necessary, and  might  be  considered  invidious,  to 
specify.  The  daily  press,  like  the  light  of  heaven, 
now  reaches  us  all,  and  is  read  by  those  who  care 
an  Australian  fig  about  the  goings  on  of  their 
fellow-men,  as  well  as  by  politicians  curious  as  to 
their  own.  The  High  Court,  however  constituted,  is 
apparently  about  to  come,  and  will  have  power 
to  decide  riparian  disputes  "  between  States,  or 
between  residents  of  different  States,  or  between 
a  State  and  a  resident  of  another  State."  It  is, 
therefore,  advisable  that  the  river  policy  of  the 
Commonwealth,  which  must  affect  judicial  opinion 
as  to  the  limits  of  mutual  rights  of  diversion, 
should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  declared.  The 
"  right  of  a  State  or  the  residents  therein  to 
the  reasonable  use  of  the  water  of  rivers  for 
conservation  and  irrigation,"  is  qualified  by  the 
right  of  the  Commonwealth  to  impound  these 
waters  for  the  purpose  of  improved   navigability. 
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To  indicate  the  character  and  extent  of  Fed- 
eral requirements  must  afford  a  guide  to  the  States 
as  to  the  certain  limits  of  their  powers.  The  exer- 
cise of  Federal  powers  cannot  affect  the  adequacy 
for  conservation  purposes  of  those  reserved  to  the 
States,  as  State  diversions  are  likely  to  be  made 
at  flood,  while  Federal  impounding  only  becomes 
effective  at  low  discharges.  As  to  lock  is  to  con- 
serve, any  undertaking  to  secure  the  minimum 
quantity  required  for  permanent  navigability  must 
impound  a  large  surplus  available  for  riparian 
irrigation.  Federal  enterprise  will,  therefore,  meet 
some  of  the  needs  of  the  States,  but  contemplated 
State  diversions  cannot  be  conducive  to  the  main- 
tenance or  extension  of  navigability,  and  so  may 
lead  to  Federal  interference.  Much  trouble  can 
be  averted  by  a  mutual  understanding  at  the  out- 
set, and  both  Federal  and  State  interests  promo- 
ted by  co-operation. 

The  object  of  the  Federal  Government  ought  to 
be  to  render  the  rivers  permanently  navigable 
from  Goolwa  to  Narrandera,  Corowa,  and  Mun- 
gundi,  a  distance  on  the  Murray,  Darling,  and 
Murrumbidgee,  of  about  3,200  miles.     A  minimum 


depth  of  four  feet,  which  is  equal  to  a  discharge 
of  about  340,000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  is  required. 
As  the  discharge  varies  considerably  from  month 
to  month,  reaching  at  Morgan,  in  South  Australia, 
as  low  as  80,000  and  as  high  as  3,000,000,  and  in 
exceptional  floods  even  3,700,000,  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  it  is  evident  that  the  impounding  of  the 
quantity  required  for  navigation  would  not  pre- 
judice conservation  schemes  above,  or  riparian  in- 
terests below,  the  last  lock  down  stream.  The 
locks  would  be  closed  at  a  point  much  lower  than 
flood,  and  much  higher  than  summer,  level,  so 
that  the  impounding  would  interfere  neither  with 
reasonable  diversions  nor  the  flow  at  low  dis- 
charges, when  the  lakes  near  the  Murray  mouth 
are  liable  to  become  salt.  But  State  diversions 
which  ignore  the  necessities  of  navigation  are,  as 
being  avoidable,  wasteful  and  likely  to  be  chal- 
lenged as  unconstitutional.  The  respective 
claims  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  States,  of 
navigation  and  conservation,  can  be  reconciled  and 
adjusted  by  the  exercise  of  foresight  and  that  co- 
operative spirit  to  which  the  union  must  trust  for 
its  permanence  and  strength. 


Mr.  James  K.  Hosmer,  writing  in  the  "Atlantic 
Monthly  "  for  November  upon  "  The  Mississippi 
Valley  Organised,"  recalls  the  important  part 
which  Napoleon  played  in  the  founding  of  the 
United  States.  George  Washington  may  be  said 
to  have  founded  the  American  Republic,  but  it 
was  Napoleon  who  dowered  it  with  all  the  States 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  That  this  great  area 
belongs  to  the  United  States  to-day,  says  Mr.  Hos- 
mer, is  simply  and  solely  because  the  exigency  of 
Napoleon  at  the  moment  made  it  expedient  for  him 
that  it  should  be  American.  The  Americans  only 
proposed  to  buy  from  him  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  the  town  of  New  Orleans,  which 
guarded  it.  Napoleon  was  in  difficulties  for  money, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  concentrate  his  forces  in 
Europe;  so,  although  the  Americans  asked  for 
nothing  more  than  New  Orleans,  and  dreamed  of 
nothing  more,  Napoleon  threw  into  the  bargain  the 
whole  of  the  immense  tract  of  territory  which 
stretched  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  right  up  to  the 
great  American   Lakes.      His  family   disapproved, 


and   the  French    Chambers   and   the   nation   mur- 
mured, but  Napoleon  would  brook  no  opposition: 

"  You  shall  have  New  Orleans,"  he  said,  *'  and,  be- 
sides, you  shall  have  the  vast  wilderness  lying  north 
and  west.  I  wish  to  keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of  Eng- 
land, whom  only  in  this  way  I  can  baffle,  and  the 
15,000,000  dols.  which  you  give  me  for  it  I  will  use  in 
preparations  against  her." 

What  working-men  read  is  a  question  on  which 
an  unnamed  working-class  friend  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  offers  his  conclusions  in  "  Cornhill."  The 
use  to  which  an  adult  school  library  of  1,000  vol- 
umes was  put  showed  him  that  working-men  "  care 
little  or  nothing  for  poetry,"  and  their  main  in- 
terest is  in  fiction.  The  novels  least  in  demand 
were  George  Eliot's  and  Jane  Austen's;  Reade, 
Lytton,  Lever,  Charles  Kingsley  were  more  in  use; 
Scott  and  Dickens  were  well  read;  Mrs.  Henry 
Wood  was  the  chief  favourite.  The  working-man 
concludes,  "  I  know  for  a  fact  that  the  daily  paper 
and  a  few  periodicals  of  the  '  bits  '  variety  con- 
stitute practically  the  whole  literature  of  many  of 
the  working  classes."  Mr.  Lang  thinks  the  same 
description  applies  to  every  class  of  society. 
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"Anticipations."  *  By  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells. 

"  Anticipations,-'  the  title  of  the  volume  which 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  has  just  published,  is  a  very 
striking  illustration  of  what  may  be  regarded  as 
the  Twentieth  Century  attitude  of  looking  at  the 
world  and  the 
laws  by  which  it 
is  governed.  In 
this  book  we  have 
the  spectacle  of 
an  earnest,  sin- 
cere student,  who 
desires  to  ascer- 
tain the  way  in 
which  God  is  gov- 
erning the  world. 
He  does  not  put  it 
in  that  way,  but 
that  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  whole 
book.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  find 
out  the  law  of 
God,  to  discover 
by  searching  the 
direction  in  which 
He  is  leading  His 
children,  in  order 
that  we  may  con- 
f  o  r  m  ourselves 
thereto,  and  so 
fulfil  the  will  of 
God.  Mr.  Wells 
himself,  as  I  have 
said,  would  not 
phrase  it  in  that 
way,  but  that  is 
the  true  meaning 
of  "Anticipa- 
tions." He  does 
not  talk  about  the 
far-off  unseen 
event  to  which 
the  whole  crea- 
tion moves;  bu' 
that  is  what  he  is  after, 
in     his     book     is     an     attempt 
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Every  chapter 
to  forecast  the 
direction  of  the  laws  and  forces  now  governing 
human  society. 

Mr.  Wells'  position,  I  take  it,  is  like  that  of  a 
great  many   men   who   have   neither   his    intellect 


man  and  Hall  ) 
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nor  his  imagination.  He  finds  himself  adrift  in 
the  midst  of  a  generation  which  has  lost  both 
chart  and  compass.  It  is  true  there  are  old 
charts  in  the  cabin,  but  they  have  lost  their  author- 
ity. New  soundings  have  revealed,  not  only 
new    rocks    and    quicksands,  but  vast  oceans    and 

con  t  i  n  e  n  t  s  of 
which  the  older 
hydrographers  did 
not  dream;  and 
therefore  the  old 
charts,  although 
very  good  in  their 
day,  seemed  to 
him  about  as  use- 
ful as  the  geogra- 
phy of  Strabo 
would  be  to  a  na- 
vigator of  the  Pa- 
cific. 

Not  only  so,  but 
the  mass  of  men, 
even  including 
our  religious  and 
p  h  i  1  o  s  o  p  hical 
teachers,  seem  to 
have  no  definite 
objective.  We  are 
adrift  in  a  great 
ocean,  without 
any  port  towards 
which  to  set  our 
sails;  and  to  vary 
the  metaphor,  we 
have  no  solid 
standing-  ground 
from  which  to  en- 
visage the  end- 
lessly varied  phe- 
nomena which 
confront- us- in  our ' 
pilgrimage  from 
the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  Where  are 
we  going?  We 
live  from  day  to 
day,  from  hand  to  mouth,  in  a  more  or  less  success- 
ful struggle  to  make  both  ends  meet,  to  acquire 
more  of  this  world's  goods,  to  provide  for  our  fami- 
lies, to  do  what  we  can  to  improve  ourselves  intel- 
lectually and  physically. 

To  the  reflecting  mind  this  is  very  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  it  sooner  or  later  occurs  to  most  of  us 
that  it  would  be  as  well  at  least  to  piece  together 
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some  such  conceptions  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live  and  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed  as  would 
«nable  us  to  shape  our  course  with  some  definite 
purpose.  In  old  times  men  read  their  Bibles,  and 
from  the  infinitely  varied  expressions  of  spiritual 
experience  which  are  to  be  found  between  Genesis 
and  Revelation  they  formed  some  more  or  less 
consistent  body  of  doctrine  as  to  where  we  came 
from,  where  we  were  going  to,  and  what  it  behoved 
us  to  do  to  reach  our  destined  goal. 

Mr.  Wells,  it  seems,  has  found  this  insufficient. 
The  writings  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  and  the 
Christian  apostles,  however  useful  and  divine  they 
may  be,  as  affording  suggestions  as  to  human  con- 
duct and  the  inner  life  of  the  soul,  he  thinks,  can- 
not be  regarded  as  affording  altogether  adequate 
guidance  for  the  consideration  of  the  vast  numbers 
of  social  and  political  problems  which  confront 
us  at  every  turn.  It  is  true  that  the  intelligent 
believer  who  makes  the  Word  of  God  his  study  will 
maintain  that  in  the  old  Book  there  are  revealed 
guiding  principles  which  serve  as  the  key  to  the 
solution  of  all  problems.  But  men  like  Mr.  Wells 
are  not  "earnest  believers,"  and  it  seems  somewhat 
incongruous  to  them  to  quote  a  text  from  the 
Psalms  as  a  pointer — to  use  the  American  phrase 
— on  the  question  of  the  municipalisation  of  tram- 
ways '  or  the  re-colonisation  of  the  country  dis- 
tricts. 

He  has,  therefore,  approached  the  question  from 
the  point  of  view  of  an  enquirer  who  endeavours 
to  ascertain  from  a  scientific  measurement  the 
force  and  direction  of  the  winds  or  the  set  of  the 
tide,  the  probable  course  which  would  be  taken 
by  the  ships  which  are  drifting  apparently  with- 
out any  definite  aim  or  in  any  definite  direction. 
His  standpoint  is  simply  the  ground  upon  which 
he  finds  his  feet  planted  at  this  moment.  He  is  a 
man  among  men,  with  certain  faculties  of  reason 
and  of  observation  which  he  uses  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  trend  of  events.  In  "  Antici- 
pations "  we  have  the  result  of  his  observations. 

For  the  task  to  which  he  has  set  himself  Mr. 
Wells  possesses  many  qualifications.  To  begin  with, 
Tie  is  a  young  man  who  has  had  the  good  fortune 
to  have  educated  himself.  He  is  not  cast  in  the 
Toould  of  any  of  the  older  institutions,  whether 
in  Church  or  in  State,  which  tend  to  crush  free 
-exercise  of  the  original  faculty  by  the  visible 
weight  of  long-established  authority,  and  convert 
many  a  mind,  which,  if  its  possessor  had  but  dared 
to  use  his  own  faculties  of  observation  and  reason, 
would  have  arrived  at  new  views  of  truth,  into  a 
mere  transmitter  of  the  conclusions  of  previous 
generations.  He  also  possesses,  to  an  extent  un- 
usual among  the  writers  of  to-day,  a  faculty  of 
constructive  imagination.  All  his  previous  book?, 
most  of  which  have  been  but  fiction,  have  shown 


an  ability  to  overleap  the  narrow  confines  of  time 
and  space  which  imprison  most  of  us.  His  "  Time 
Machine,"  the  first  book  which  gained  him  recog- 
nition, was  a  singularly  bold  and  ingenious  attempt 
to  popularise  a  conception  of  time  which  has 
hitherto  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to  mys- 
tics and  students  of  occultism.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable  because  Mr.  Wells  has  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  occult  studies.  This,  indeed,  was  almost 
incredible  to  me,  but  I  am  assured  it  is  a  fact. 

Further,  Mr.  Wells,  so  far  as  can  be  perceived 
from  his  writing,  has  never  identified  himself  with 
any  political  party.  Therefore  he  is  entirely  free 
from  prejudice  when  making  his  survey  of  tha 
world  and  of  the  things  that  are  therein.  He  is 
an  Englishman,  but,  unlike  the  immense  majority 
of  his  countrymen,  he  is  neither  parochial  nor  in- 
sular. Add  to  this  that  he  is  a  man  of  wide  ob- 
servation, varied  reading,  and,  while  keenly  sen- 
sitive to  the  drift  of  facts,  he  is  very  little  affected 
by  the  eddies  of  opinion. 

The  speculations  of  such  a  man,  looking  round 
upon  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  and  meditating 
as  to  the  direction  in  which  events  are  mov'ng, 
are  something  to  be  grateful  for.     From  the  day 
on  which  I  read  "  The  Time  Machine  "  I  recog- 
nised him  as  a  man  of  original  genius,  an  impres- 
sion    which     was     deepened    by    his    subsequent 
stories;  but  I  had  no  idea,  until  I  read  "  Antieipa 
tions  "  month  by  month  as  they  came  out  in  the 
"  Fortnightly,"  that  he  was  capable  of  taking  so 
comprehensive  a  sweep  and  of  formulating  upon 
so  many  and  such  varied  data  a  philosophical  con- 
ception of  the  probable  destiny  of  the  human  race. 
As   I   have   noticed   from   time   to   time   in    the 
pages    of    this    "  Review "    the    substance    of    his 
"  Anticipations."  there  is  no  necessity  here  to  go 
over  the  same  ground;  but  it  is  probable,  the  book 
as  a  whole  will  produce  a  deeper  effect  than  when 
it  was  read  piecemeal.    It  will  confirm  the  impres- 
sion that  Mr.  Wells  is  not  only  a  singularly  lucid 
and  persuasive  writer,  but  that  he  is  a  very  origi- 
nal thinker  who  is  capable  of  brilliant  gsneralisa- 
tion    and    daring    excursions    into    the    realm    of 
speculation.     This  book  is   avowedly  an  attempt 
at    prophecy,    but   the   prophet   disclaims    any    in- 
spiration other  than  that  which  results  from  the 
application    of    reason    and    observation  to  vast 
categories   of  facts  gathered    from    all    fields    of 
human   endeavour.     Prophets,   whether   they   are 
prophets  of  inspiration  or  prophets  of  calculation, 
are  very  often    entirely  wrong  in  their  fore?as:, 
and  Mr.  Wells  would  no  doubt  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  the  unexpected  will  often  falsify  his  most  in- 
genious speculations. 

It  is  often  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  r.-gue 
with  a  prophet;  you  can  only  disbelieve  h'.m.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case  with  prophets  like  Mr. 
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Wells.  The  whole  of  his  prophecy  rests  upon  very 
careful  argumentation  based  upon  an  accumulation 
of  facts,  each  one  of  which  may  be  questioned,  and 
even  the  process  of  his  reasoning  is  open  lo  criti- 
cism. But  whether  we  admit  his  premises  or  ac- 
cept the  conclusions  which  he  draws  from  them, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  has  produced  an  ex- 
tremely readable  book,  full  of  suggestive  thought, 
which  is  likely  to  have  considerable  influence  for 
many  years  to  come. 

With  the  general  accuracy  of  his  forecasts  I  con- 
fess I  find  myself  very  much  in  accord.  In  details 
I  should  differ,  but  in  the  main  he  seems  to  m^ 
to  have  made  good  his  position.  He  may  not  have 
discovered  the  "  far-off,  unseen  event  "  to  which  1 
have  referred;  but  he  has  delineated  with  masterly 
skill  what  seems  likely  to  be  the  route  of  human- 
ity for  the  next  few  generations.    On  the  whole  his 

Anticipations"  are  encouraging  rather  than 
otherwise.  From  some  points  of  view  they  are 
distinctly  dreary,  but  in  the  main  they  foreshadow 
the  coming  of  a  time  when  the  life  of  the  average 
man  will  be  distinctly  more  healthy,  more  intel- 
ligent, and  more  rational  than  it  is  at  present.  The 
prospect  which  he  holds  out  to  us  of  the  great  scat- 
tering of  the  city  populations  over  a  much  wider 
area  than  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  capable 
of  holding  an  urban  population  seems  to  be  a  sound 
deduction  from  the  immense  increase  which  is 
taking  place  in  the  rapidity  and  ease  of  locomotion. 
That  London  in  future  will  extend  from  Ports- 
mouth and  Brighton  in  the  south  to  Buckingham. 
Peterborough,  and  Harwich  in  the  west,  north,  and 
east,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  safest  deductions. 

The  chief  criticism  which  may  be  levelled  against 
Mr.  Wells'  calculations  is  that  they  are  based  too 
exclusively  upon  material  and  mechanical  con- 
siderations. He  confines  himself  too  exclusively 
to  the  visible  things,  whereas  it  is  the  invisible 
things  which  are  often  the  most  potent  in  shaping 
the  destinies  of  nations.  Faith  in  the  invisible 
has  again  and  again  proved  a  mightier  lever  for 
the  displacement  of  kingdoms  and  the  remodelling 
of  societies  than  any  of  the  mechanical  processes 
upon  which  Mr.  Wells  almost  exclusively  dwells. 
Faith  is  the  picric  acid  of  human  society.  The 
explosive  force  of  an  intense  conviction  is  incal- 
culable. Therefore,  Mr.  Wells  may  say  he  leaves 
it  out  of  his  calculations.  He  is  free  to  do  so,  of 
course,  but  the  element  whir-h  he  ignores  may 
ling  all  his  calculations  to  nought.  For  in- 
stance— to  make  use  of  a  very  obvious  illustration 

supposing  that  the  conviction  at  which  the  late 
Mr.  Myers  arrived  as  the  result  of  a  quarter  1 
century's  patient  examination  of  he  mysterious 
and  puzzling  phenomena  of  the  psychic  world 
should  become  universal,  and  all  men  should  come 
to    recognise    the    persistence    of    the    peTsonalirv 


after  death  as  a  fact  about  which  thei3  was  no 
more  doubt  than  about  the  revolution  of  the  earth 
round  the  sun! 

Mr.  Wells'  political  speculations  are  very  inter- 
esting. His  dominant  thought  is  that  the  present 
system  of  pretending  to  arrive  at  the  right  course 
to  be  taken  in  a  host  of  difficult  and  complicated 
problems  by  counting  the  noses  of  the  electorate 
is  not  likely  to  last.  The  old  governing  classes 
are  effete,  and  the  masses  of  our  democracy  are 
•minstructed,  and  therefore  ignorant.  He  pins  his 
faith  to  the  gradual  emergence  of  a  capable,  in- 
structed, professional  cTass.  men  accustomed  to 
deal  with  scientific  problems,  who  have  exercised 
their  brains  in  the  practical  handling  of  actual 
facts.  The  engineer  is  evidently  his  ideal  of  the 
future  governor  of  mankind.  The  problems  of 
government,  both  municipal,  national  and  inter- 
national, will  more  and  more  tend  to  become 
questions  of  pure  science,  to  be  dealt  with  as  men 
now  deal  with  the  distribution  of  electricity  or  the 
management  of  hydraulics.  This  was  very  much 
Carlyle's  idea,  but  it  has  never  been  so  clearly  and 
precisely  set  out  as  we  find  it  in  Mr.  Wells'  book. 
The  advice  which  Carlyle  gave  to  me  twenty-two 
years  ago,  when  I  had  the  privilege  of  consulting 
the  Sage  of  Chelsea  upon  the  probable  evolution 
of  human  government,  is  curiously  like  to  that 
which  Mr.  Wells  has  evolved  from  his  observation 
of  the  drift  of  things.  Mr.  Rhodos,  also,  in  his 
youthful  meditations  under  the  South  African 
stars,  when  he  was  digging  diamonds  on  the  veldt, 
coincided  with  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Wells.  The  idea 
of  all  three  is  that  the  capable  men  are  few,  and 
will  always  be  in  a  minority  among  mankind,  and 
that  these  capable  men  will — after  a  period  during 
which  they  will  contemplate  with  growing  impa- 
tience the  imbecile  blunderjng  of  dilettanti  and 
amateurs  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
State— insist  upon  a  change,  and  will  ultimately 
take  the  management  of  affairs  into  their  own, 
hands. 

The  period  of  impatience  has  already  begun. 
Lord  Rosebery's  jesting  proposal  to  place  the  gov- 
vernment  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  hands  of 
a  non-political  committee  of  business  men.  who 
would  undertake  to  put  its  affairs  on  a  business 
footing,  expressed  in  a  jocular  way  the  conclusion 
at  which  Mr.  Wells  has  arrived.  That  the  men 
who  have  brains,  and  who  use  them,  should  be  the 
dominant  power  in  the  State  rather  than  men  who 
have  stomachs  which  they  only  exist  to  fill,  is  a 
proposition  that  seems  plausible  enough;  but 
there  will  be  some  considerable  difficulty  in  fram- 
ing an  Act  of  Parliament  which  would  bring  this 
principle  into  effectual  operation. 

Mr.  Wells'  pilgrimage  in  search  of  a  creed  has 
at  least  had  one  excellent  result.    No  one  can  read 
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his  book  without  feeling  that  his  outlook  is  en- 
larged, and  that  after  all  it  is  of  supreme  import- 
ance that  we  should  have  some  idea  as  to  where 
we  are  going  and  the  direction  in  which  we  ought 
to  turn  our  energies,  so  that  we  may  find  our- 
selves working  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  evo- 
lution, instead  of,  as  might  easily  happen,  wasting 
our  energies  in  a  vain  effort  to  thwart  the  opera- 
tion of  laws  which  may  be  as  unswerving  as  the 
law  of  gravitation.  To  have  produced  such  a  book 
at  such  a  time  makes  us  all  Mr.  Wells'  debtors; 
and  I  conclude  this  brief  and  inadequate  notice  of 
a  remarkable  book  with  the  expression  of  my  con- 
viction that  in  Mr.  Wells  we  have  one  who  has 
rendered,  and,  if  his  life  be  spared,  is  likely  to 
render  in  years  to  come,  yeoman's  service  to  tbe 
human  race.  Like  Mr.  Rhodes,  he  thinks  in  con- 
tinents; and  there  are  not  many  such  men  amongst 
us  to-day. 


A  German  Temple  of  Fame. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  popular  Valhalla  now- 
adays is  a  portrait  gallery,  and  the  only  way  to 
democratise  a  portrait  gallery  is  to  reproduce  the 
portraits  and  issue  them  to  the  public  in  the 
shape  of  volumes  of  portraits.  What  is  by  far  the 
best  collection  of  portraits  that  has  been  pub- 
lished in  our  time  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
Berlin  Photographic  Company,  in  five  stately 
volumes,  containing  portraits  reproduced  from  the 
best  accessible  originals  of  561  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
portraits  have  been  collected  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  are  reproduced  with  the  artistic  skill  and 
accuracy  which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate 
with  the  name  of  the  Berlin  Photographic  Com- 
pany. A  full  page  is  given  in  each  case  to  the  por- 
traits; over  900  pages  are  occupied  with  the  bio- 
graphical sketches;  and  the  volumes  are  well 
bound  in  half  morocco,  cloth  sides.  The  size  of 
each  is  14  inches  by  12  inches.  It  will  be  under- 
stood that  the  letterpress  is  printed  in  German, 
not  English. 

To  collect  561  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  cen- 
tury was  a  task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty;  even  the 
compiling  of  the  list  was  one  which  implied  a 
knowledge  and  judgment  denied  to  most  men.  The 
editors  of  these  five  volumes  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  task  with  a  will,  and  with  a  high 
sense  of  duty,  recognising  that  they  were  in  a  very 
real  sense  custodians  of  the  Temple  of  Fame. 

Their  range  was  unlimited  by  nationality  or  by 
sex.  Probably  no  two  judges  would  entirely  agree 
as  to  who  should  be  included  and  who  should  not; 
and  they  would  probably  differ  still  more  as  to 
the  number  of  eminent  men  deserving  of  this  con- 
spicuous recognition  which  each  country  has 
produced.     The  English-speaking  race  contributes 


almost  exactly  one  hundred  names  to  the  roll  of 
fame.  No  one  who  has  not  undertaken  the  task 
of  selecting  the  best  portraits  can  appreciate  the 
amount  of  labour  that  must  have  been  put  into 
the  production  of  this  book.  In  collecting  por- 
traits you  are  confronted  by  the  difficulty  as  to 
the  age  at  which  you  will  select  the  portrait,  a 
difficulty  which  the  compilers  of  this  volume  have 
got  over  by  including  a  great  number  of  portraits 
of  the  more  eminent  persons.  The  following  per- 
sons have  more  than  one  portrait  allotted  to  them: 
-^-Beethoven,  9;  Bismarck,  8;  Goethe,  7;  Napoleon,. 
8;  Carlyle,  4;  Humboldt,  2;  Lizst,  2;  Darwin,  2; 
Cornelius,  2;  Tolstoy,  2;  Johannes  Brahms,  2; 
Richard  Wagner,  2;   A.  Menzel,  2;  A.  Brocklin,  2. 

On  looking  over  the  list  of  the  British  and. 
Americans,  selected  for  admission  to  the  German 
Valhalla  there  are  some  very  striking  omissions. 
The  only  English-speaking  women  who  find  a  place 
are  Mrs.  H.  Beecher  Stowe,  Elizabeth  Browning, 
George  Eliot,  Florence  Nightingale,  and  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons.  Most  people  would  have  included  at  any 
rate  Charlotte  Bronte,  if  not  Jane  Austen. 

Among  statesmen  we  find  the  names  of:  John 
Bright,  Richard  Cobden,  W.  E.  Gladstone,  C.  S. 
Parnell,  George  Canning,  Benjamin  Disraeli, 
Nicholas  O'Connor,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Lord 
Salisbury.  Lord  Palmerston  is  the  most  conspicu- 
ous absentee,  but  it  is  not  so  surprising  that 
neither  Mr.  Chamberlain  nor  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes 
figures  in  the  list. 

Of  religious  teachers  the  list  is  somewhat  brief- 
General  Booth  and  Cardinal  Newman  find  them- 
selves in  almost  solitary  state. 

The  only  English  Generals  who  are  included 
are  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  General  Gordon: 
the  only  Admiral,  Lord  Nelson,  for  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin probably  figures  on  account  of  his  Arctic  ex- 
ploration rather  than  on  account  of  any  naval 
exploits.  The  only  American  Generals  named  are 
General  Grant,  General  Sherman,  and  General 
Sheridan. 

Of  historians,  we  have  George  Bancroft,  Thomas 
Carlyle,  H.  T.  Buckle,  J.  A.  Froude,  George  Grote, 
Lord  Macaulay,  J.  L.  Motley,  and  W.  H.  Prescott. 
Freeman  is  not  included. 

Of  men  of  science  the  list  is  longer.  There  are 
— Lord  Armstrong,  Henry  Bessemer.  Charles  Dar- 
win, Michael  Faraday,  F.  W.  Herschel,  T.  H.  Hux- 
ley, Sir  Joseph  Lister,  Sir  Charles  Lyall,  Richard 
Owen,  John  Tyndall,  A.  G.  Bell,  W.  B.  Carpenter, 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  James  Graham,  D.  E.  Hughes, 
Edward  Jenner,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Samuel  Morris, 
J.  C.  Ross,  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  and  James.  Watt. 

There  is  a  poor  show  of  artists — Burne-Jones, 
Constable,  and  G.  F.  Watts  exhaust  the  list. 

Of  the  poets,  there  are  mentioned — the  two 
Brownings,  Lord  Byron,  Longfellow,  Moore,  Shel- 
ley,  Tennyson,   W.    C.    Bryant,     S.     T.    Coleridge. 
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James  Russell  Lowell,  Poe,  Swinburne,  and  Whit- 
man. 

Of  novelists  we  have — Mrs.  Stowe,  Bret  Harte. 
Charles  Dickens,  Charles  Kingsley,  George  Eliot, 
Bulwer  Lytton,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Walter 
Scott,  and  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  persons  whose  nam-^s 
figure  in  the  list  are — Jeremy  Bentham,  R.  W. 
Emerson.  Henry  George,  Thomas  Jefferson,  John 
Stuart  Mill,  Max  Muller,  Herbert  Spencer,  Henry 
Clay,  Cyrus  Field,  Andrew  Jackson,  David  Living- 
stone. James  Monroe,  John  Ruskin,  H.  M.  Stan- 
ley, George  Stephenson,  and  Daniel  Webster. 

A  very  interesting  literary  exercise  would  be 
to  fill  in  the  most  conspicuous  gaps  in  this  roll- 
call  of  English-speaking  worthies.  According 
to  this  allotment,  the  English-speaking  people  re- 
present 20  per  cent,  of  the  most  notable 
men  of  the  century.  Anyone  who  owns  this 
book  may  be  said  to  be  the  possessor  of  more 
than  five  hundred  of  those  who  figure  most  con- 
spicuously in  the  annals  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. Five  notables  per  annum!  At  this  rate 
the  Christian  era  ought  to  have  produced  well  on 
to  10,000  men.  It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  that 
the  very  names  of  9,000  have  probable  been  effaced 
altogether  from  the  memory  of  mankind,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  thousands  of  students. 

The  German  title  of  this  monumental  work  is 
"  Das  Neunzehnte  Jahrhundert  in  Bildnissen."  It 
is  published  in  Berlin  by  the  Kunstverlag  der 
Photographischen  Gesellschaft,  but  the  London 
address  of  the  publisher  is  The  Berlin  Photo- 
graphic Co.,  133  New  Bond-street,  and  the  price  of 
the  five  volumes  is  £7  10s. 


A  Batch  of  Biographies. 

1. — Lord    Russell   of   Killowen. 

This  life  of  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice,  better 
known  as  Sir  Charles  Russell,  is  a  notable  and 
original  piece  of  work.  (Smith,  Elder,  10s.  6d.) 
Mr.  Barry  O'Brien  has  executed  his  task  thorough- 
ly well.  He  knows  his  subject;  he  studied  him 
during  life  with  a  view  to  the  writing  of  his  bio- 
graphy after  his  death,  and  he  has  produced  a 
delightful  combination  of  interview  and  narrative 
which  will  form  a  permanent  record  of  one  of 
the  most  interesting  political  and  legal  personali- 
ties of  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Few 
men  knew  Lord  Russell  better  than  Sir  George 
Lewis,  and  I  asked  Sir  George  last  month  what  he 
thought  of  this  biography.  He  said  he  thought  it 
was  very  good,  very  true,  very  just,  and  gave  a 
very  good  picture  of  the  man  as  he  was.  Praise 
from  Sir  George  Lewis  is  praise  indeed,  and  his 
verdict  will  be  echoed  by  all  those  who  have  en- 
joyed the  perusal  of  Mr.  O'Brien's  Boswellian  book. 


If  Lord  Russell  was  happy  in  his  biographer, 
Mr.  O'Brien  was  not  less  happy  in  his  subject 
Here  we  have  the  man  as  he  was,  with  his  warm 
heart,  his  hot  temper,  his  intense  interest  in  life 
in  all  its  varied  forms,  the  great  pleader,  the 
acute  and  strenuous  judge.  Nor  does  Mr.  Barry 
O'Brien  omit  to  present  him  to  us  in  his  family 
and  social  life  as  a  devoted  father  and  a  keen 
man  of  the  world.  Here  and  there  defects  may 
be-  found  in  the  book,  as,  for  instance,  Mr.  Barry 
O'Brien's  extremely  inadequate  and  even  mislead- 
ing account  of  the  result  of  the  Venezuelan  Arbi- 
tration. Anything  more  miserably  inadequate  than 
the  following  sentence  as  an  account  of  that 
famous  arbitration  could  hardly  be  imagined:  — 
"  The  Award  was  made  in  October;  something  was 
given  to  England,  something  to  Venezuela,  and 
peace  was  preserved." 

It  is  impossible  in  a  brief  notice  to  give  any 
account  of  the  contents  of  the  400  pages  of  a  book, 
every  one  of  which  is  full  of  a  living  interest;  but 
even  in  the  most  cursory  notice  reference  must 
be  made  to  the  glimpses  which  it  affords  of  Lord 
Russell's  views  on  two  questions  of  contemporary 
politics.  Speaking  upon  Home  Rule,  Lord  Russell 
maintained  that  the  English  would  grant  Home 
Rule,  not  because  they  liked  it.  but  because  their 
necessities  would  make  it  inevitable.  The  Im- 
perial Parliament  was  overworked;  there  was 
bound  to  be  a  devolution  of  business.  "  Upon  my 
word,"  said  Lord  Russell,  "  I  often  think  that  we 
shall  get  Home  Rule  from  the  Tories.  Remember 
that  the  Tories  gave  us  Catholic  Emancipation. 
They  have  now  given  us  Irish  Local  Government, 
which  is  the  complement  of  Catholic  .Emancipation. 
Why  should  they  not  give  us  Home  Rule,  which 
would  only  be  the  complement  of  Local  Govern- 
ment?" 

Writing  as  far  back  as  1875,  Lord  Russell  spoke 

of  the  evil  results  following  a  war — results  which 

will  follow,  only  too    surely,  the    war    in    South 

Africa.     He  said:  — 

It  has  taken  steady,  sober  civilians  from  the  plough, 
the  factory,  and  the  workshop.  It  has  accustomed 
them  to  a  desultory  life,  and  given  them  notions  of 
dignity  and  importance  as  injurious  as  they  are  fic- 
titious, destroying  their  morality,  making  vice  delight 
ful.  and  virtue  contemptible  in  their  eyes.  It  has  im- 
peded their  minus  with  a  dislike,  and  utterly  incapaci- 
tated them  for  the  sustained  labour  of  ordinary  life. 
It  has  cast  them  back  upon  their  country  shipwrecked 
for  life.  It  is  this  which  not  only  vitiates  a  country 
at  the  close  of  every  war,  but  predisposes  it  for  another, 
like  creating  a  thirst  fen  new  bloodshed,  new  adven- 
tures and  future  glory. 

II. —  Sir  William  Molesworth. 
Sir  William  Molesworth  was  one  of  those  sound 
Liberals  who,  in  the  first  half  of  last  century, 
rendered  yeoman's  service  to  the  empire  by  help- 
ing to  rid  the  Colonies  of  the  incubus  of  Down- 
ing-street  rule.    He  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 
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five,  in  the  course  of  his  public  career  he  was 
able  to  make  substantial  contribution  to  the  ex- 
tension and  development,  upon  sound  foundations, 
of  our  Colonial  empire.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  how- 
ever, that  while  he  was  a  strong  believer  in  the 
value  of  Canada  and  Australia  to  the  empire,  he 
was  quite  as  stout  in  his  conviction  that  South 
Africa  was  no  good.  The  Cape  was  the  ugly  duck- 
ling of  the  Colonial  empire,  an  ugly  duckling  which 
has  not  yet  developed  into  a  swan.  Mrs.  Henry 
Fawcett  says:  — 

He  believed  South  Africa  would  never  form  part  of 
a  federated  Empire.  He  was  convinced  that  it  always 
had  been,  and  always  would  be,  worthless.  Therefore, 
he  opposed  every  extension  of  British  territory  in 
South  Africa,  and  vehemently  defended  ttte  abandon- 
ment of  the  Orange  Free  State. 

It  is  curious  to  read  Mrs.  Fawcett's  story  of 
how  we  flung  away  the  Orange  Free  State  in  1853. 
A  Commissioner  was  sent  out  from  England  in 
order  to  arrange  for  the  abandonment  of  territory 
which  we  are  now  spending  £200,000,000  in  trying 
to  retain.  A  representative  body  of  seventy-six 
Dutch  and  nineteen  British  members  protested 
against  their  being  cut  off  from  the  Empire.  A 
very  small  minority,  who  were  termed  "  the  well 
disposed,"  supported  the  policy  of  the  Government: 
all  the  others  were  resolutely  opposed  to  it.  They 
were  denounced  as  obstructionists  for  their  pains, 
and,  says  Mrs.  Fawcett,  a  "  violently  anti-British 
Boer  from  the  Transvaal,  named  Stander,  was 
employed  by  the  British  Commissioner  to  go  about 
the  country  making  speeches  against  the  Britisn 
connection."  Two  representatives  were  sent  to 
England  to  implore  the  Government  not  to  aban- 
don them,  but  all  in  vain.  A  Royal  proclamation  ^ 
terminated  British  sovereignty  in  the  Orange  Free 
State,  and  was  signed  on  January  30,  1854.  Sir 
"William  Molesworth  could  hardly  have  found  a  less 
sympathetic  biographer  than  Mrs.  Fawcett  so  far 
as  South  Africa  was  concerned. 

Sir  William  Molesworth  supported  Lord  Dur- 
ham's policy  in  Canada,  took  part  in  the  founding 
of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand,  and  was  one  of  the 
•strongest  opponents  of  the  transportation  of  crimi- 
nals to  Australia.  He  was,  on  the  whole,  a  stout 
friend  of  peace  and  of  liberty,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  his  closing  years  were  darkened,  and 
his  reputation  as  a  friend  of  peace  overclouded, 
by  his  complicity  in  that  criminal  blunder — the 
Crimean  War.     (Macmillan,  8s.  6d.) 

IIT. — Sir  Willtam  Whson  Hunter. 
Sir  W.  W.  Hunter  was  one  of  those  men  to  whom 
we  feel  personal  gratitude.  For  he,  better  than  any 
other  writer  in  the  nineteenth  century,  enabled 
those  who  remain  at  home  to  understand  the  good 
side  of  the  British  Empire  in  India.  He  was  a 
voluminous  writer,  and  Mr.  Skrine's  biography  is 
a  voluminous  book.     (Longmans.  16s.  net.)     It  hag 


nearly  500  pages  of  close  type,  and  giveo  a  plea- 
sant picture  of  a  very  admirable  character.  The 
War  in  South  Africa  appears  to  have  helped  to 
kill  him.  Mr.  Skrine  says  that  the  December  re- 
verses, which  made  the  Christmas-time  of  1899 
the  saddest  in  our  annals,  had  their  share  in  has- 
tening his  end.  WThen  the  news  of  Magersfontein 
came,  he  declared  with  great  emotion:  "  There  is 
only  one  man  who  can  save  England,  and  that  is 
Lord  Roberts." 

The  book  is  full  of  glimpses  of  distinguished 
men,  both  in  India  and  Great  Britain,  with  whom 
he  was  thrown  in  contact.  He  had  correspondence 
with  Rudyard  Kipling  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
there  are  reminiscences  of  Mark  Twain  and  Sir 
Bartle  Frere.  Every  now  and  then  there  are  curi- 
ous little  word  pictures  of  men  and  of  affairs.  For 
instance,  one  such  describes  how  Mr.  Gladstone 
spoke  for  ten  minutes  into  the  first  phonograph 
exhibited  in  this  country,  and  then  listened  to  his 
speech  as  it  was  rolled  off  from  the  cylinder.  He 
had  been  complaining  that  he  felt  he  had  lost  his 
voice. 

"  When  I  speak  now,"  he  said,  "  I  only  seem  to 
hear  a  buzzing  through  cotton  wool."  When  he 
listened  to  his  own  speech  in  the  phonograph,  Sir 
W.  W.  Hunter  says:  — 

Gladstone  stood  in  rapt  attention,  drawn  up  to  his 
full,  noble  stature,  listening  for  the  first  time  to  his 
own  voice  as  others  hear  it.  He  looked  like  an  an- 
cient eagle  with  his  beak  and  those  wonderful  flash  ma: 
eyes  which  have  now  a  far-off  look.  When  it  was  fin- 
ished, he  laid  down  the  receiving-tubes  gently  on  the 
table,  said  softly,  "  I  had  no  idea  there  was  so  much  of 
me  left,"  and  went  away  almost  without  another  word. 

In  the  same  letter  Sir  William  Hunter  says:  — 
"  On-Wednesday  John  Morley  has  asked  me  to  go 
into  the  camp  of  the  enemy  to  dine  with  him  and 
meet  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  to  whom  I  am  requested  to 
talk  some  sense  about  India,  as  otherwise  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  will  talk  much  nonsense  on  that  thorny 
subject  in  Parliament  next  session.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  can  do  any  good,  but  I  feel  bound  to  try." 

Sir  W.  W.  Hunter  took  a  gloomy  view  of  the 
future  of  the  empire.  In  1888  he  saw  the  ancient 
barrier  closing  round  us,  while  our  people  stood 
stolidly  in  imminent  jeopardy.  "  It  will  depend 
upon  the  manner  in  which  we  comport  ourselves 
during  the  next  few  years  whether  we  are  to  re- 
main as  imperial  people  in  the  world  or  sink  to  the 
condition  of  Holland  and  Belgium." 

One  of  his  last  messages  was  one  of  peace  and 
goodwill  to  the  United  States.  He  welcomed  their 
advent  in  the  Philippines,  and  said:  — 

The  United  States,  in  the  government  of  their  depen- 
dencies, will  renresent  the  political  conscience  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  I  nail  their  advent  in  the  East  as 
a  new  Power  for  good,  not  alone  for  the  is'and  races 
who  come  under  their  care,  but  also  in  that  great 
settlement  of  European  spheres  of  influence  in  Asia, 
which,  if  we  could  see  aright,  forms  a  world  problem 
to-day. 
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L-A    BATTLE   PICTURE. 

By  "Linesman." 


"Linesman."  in  "Blackwood"  for  December, 
gives  another  of  his  inimitable  pen-pictures  of 
fighting  in  South  Africa.  A  little  camp  of  British 
soldiers  is  holding  a  position  on  the  railway  lin?, 
and  the  Boers  lay  a  trap  for  its  destruction— a  trap 
which  recoils  on  themselves.  We  give  some  ex- 
tracts which  will  enable  our  readers  to  judge  o£ 
the  quality  of  the  whole  article. 

The   Changed   Boers. 

"The  Boers,  how  changed  from  the  stately  com- 
mandoes which  poured  into  Natal  two  years  ago, 
solid  mobs  of  keen,  resourceful  men,  bent  on  the 
apotheosis  of  man's  errands,  conquest!  Gone  is 
the  discipline  and  unity  of  purpose,  gone  the  com- 
mandants, the  field-cornets,  every  symbol  of  that 
authority  which  alone  makes  war  respectable, 
gone  the  guns,  gone  many  a  stout  heart  and  eagle 
eye,  gone  much  of  the  legitimate  enthusiasm,  gone 
the  country  and  the  Cause;  present  with  this  lurk- 
ing four  hundred  only  despair  and  the  bitter,  un- 
reasonable hate  of  the  nation  they  had  pulled  by 
the  very  nose  into  their  land,  mocking  at  his  un- 
willingness and  huge  grimaces,  spitting  at  him 
for  his  slowness  in  coming,  cursing  him  now,  and 
themselves,  for  his  enormous,  immovable  presence. 
And  what  a  400!  The  skimmings,  or  if  you  will 
the  fusel-oil  (for  there  is  bite  and  bitterness  in 
them)  of  five  commandoes,  armed  wastrels  from 
the  Wakkerstroom  hills,  from  the  grassy  uplands 
of  Standerton  and  Ermelo,  from  the  salt  lakes  of 
Bethal,  from  the  rich  pastures  of  Vrede, — some 
Macaulay  must  tell  of  them  some  day,  in  a  '  lay 
made  about  the  year  2000  '  (they  will  not  be  heroic 
until  then),  and  of  their  Lars  Porsena  and  his 
trysting  day  at  swampy  Zandspruit. 

"And  now  behold  the  remnants  of  those  who  rode 
behind  old*  Consul  Fabius  Pietrus,  lurking  in  their 
Cremera  amongst  the  sandstone  dongas  in  the  dim 
dawn.  The  cause  is  lost,  but  rifles  and  horses 
remain;  a  man  may  do  a  good  deal  with  tnese,  and 
something  shall  be  done  to-day.  Away  across 
the  flats,  between  them  and  the  eastern  light,  rises 
the  great  ram  whose  summit  will  be  occupied  in 
an  hour  or  two  by  the  British  post,  at  present 
empty  and  lonely,  standing  like     a  gigantic  sen- 


tinel of  rock  against  the  pink  sky.  Why  not  oc- 
cupy It  first,  and  capture  the  picket  as  it  moves  up 
to    its    post    for    the    day?     .     .     . 

Setting   the   Trap. 

"A  dozen  Boers  volunteer  for  the  preliminary. 
After  much  guttural  discussion  six  are  selected, 
and  these,  flinging  their  blankets  from  their  sad- 
dles (for  they  will  have  to  gallop),  trot  briskly 
off  towards  the  spur,  along  hollows  and  spruit- 
beds,  riding  two  and  two.  They  are  seen  bobbing 
over  the  last  undulation,  and  then,  after  a  moment 
of  invisibility,  climbing  diagonally  up  the  left  of 
the  spur.  They  dismount,  leave  their  ponies  in  a 
little  black  clump  below  the  crest,  and  finally  dis- 
appear altogether  as  they  crawl  towards  the  stone 
sangars  erected  by  the  absent  post  for  shelter- 
So  far,  so  good.  The  shabby  crowd  which  has 
watched  them  in  silence  over  the  edges  of  the 
dongas  silently  breaks  up,  and  in  a  few  moments 
is  pushing  towards,  the  rises  and  hollows  below 
the  observation-post  and  two  miles  this  side  of  it. 
It  is  hopeless  to  follow  their  skilful  progress — 
here  a  man,  there  a  man;  every  vantage-ground  is 
occupied,  every  tempting  gap  left  open;  the  plain 
is  full  of  Boers,  yet  not  a  man  can  be  seen  even 
from  the  summit  of  the  spur.  But  the  Burghers 
crouching  in  the  sangars  know  almost  by  instinct 
where  their  friends  are  lying,  and  feel  none  of 
the  loneliness  a  civilised  soldier  would  feel  in  such 
a  situation.  Boers  have  two  of  the  most  valuable 
of  martial  qualities — an  eye  for  country  and  self- 
reliance.  Had  they  the  third — the  instinct  of 
self-sacrifice — at  command,  they  would  be  the  most 
formidable  fighting  men  on  earth:  even  without  it 
they  are  nearly  so.  The  British  soldier  has 
the  third — the  only  unteachable  one — without  the 
other  two  qualities,  and  he  has  it  so  abundantly 
that  their  deficiency  has  been  sometimes  nullified. 
Teach  them  to  him,  and  you  have  a  soldier  who 
will  conquer  the  world  in  arms  with  little  loss,  not, 
as  now,  with  the  full  expectation  of  attending  the 
funeral  of  one  in  every  twenty   of  his  friends. 

"Scene  changes  now  to  the  British  camp,  lying 
about  two  miles  north  of  the  spur.       Reveille  is 
just   blowing   its  cheerful   tootle-too   at   the   half- 
tour  old  sun  as  the  Boers  creep  into  the  sangars 
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at  the  observation-post.  Down  in  the  cavalry- 
lines  six  troopers  are  swallowing  hot  cocoa,  stand- 
ing with  the  reins  of  their  saddled  horses  over 
their  arms.  The  big  tin  mugs  tilt  higher  and 
higher,  come  down  together  with  a  swing,  and  are 
flung  into  the  tent  door.  '  Come  on,  chaps;  lime 
to  be  moving!'  and  out  goes  the  south  observa- 
tion-post to  take  up  its  position  for  the  day.  The 
little  party  spreads  out  to  an  interval  of  thirty 
yards  between  man  and  man,  the  days  being  past 
when  men  took  their  morning  constitutionals  in 
South  Africa  in  amicable  bunches. 

The  Warning. 

"They  have  not  gone  far  when  an  excited-looking 
trolley,  coming  bowling  along  the  railway  which 
runs  parallel  to  their  left,  attracts  their  attention. 
The  platelayer  seems  to  be  making  his  morning 
run  in  a  great  hurry  to-day,  and  has  company 
withal — female  company  withal,  and  of  .the  live- 
liest! For  upon  tne  trolley  behold  three  Kami- 
maidens,  seated,  not  modest  and  maidenly,  but 
waving  their  ebon  arms,  and  calling  shrilly,  with 
hands  placed  funnelwise.  whilst  the  coolies  bound 
with  giant  strides,  behind  and  alongside  the  hum- 
ming wheels — a  spectacle  to  make  more  gloomy 
souls  than  troopers  laugh,  so  they  duly  guffaw, 
with  heads  thrown  back,  in  great  peals  of  honest 
merriment,  which  startles  a  jack-hare  from  his 
form  and  sends  him  lobbing  off,  one  ear  pointed 
forward,  one  back.  But  the  laughter  stops 
abruptly  as  the  trolley  pulls  up,  and  its  occupants 
leap  to  the  ground  and  run  to  the  wire  fence, 
beckoning  wildly.  '  What's  up  now,  I  wonder?' 
grumbles  the  sergeant  in  charge,  and  trots  off  to 
the  wire,  bending  over  his  saddle-bow  to  hear  what 
the  gesticulating  native  girls  are  shrieking  at  him. 
Plenty  is  '  up,'  in  truth!  The  girls,  who  had 
mooned  out  towards  the  spur  before  dawn  to  cut 
grass  wherewith  to  thatch  the  huts  against  the 
rainy  season,  had  spied  Boers  upon  the  observa- 
tion-post, and  had  promptly  rushed  off  at  a  tan- 
gent to  the  neighbouring  platelayer's  house,  and 
told  the  tale;  and  the  platelayer,  being  an  old 
scldier  with  a  marked  dislike  for  Boers,  had  be- 
thought him  of  this  the  quickest  way  to  warn  the 
approaching  picket.  Worthy  platelayer  and  worthy 
black  Camillas,  '  scouring  the  dewy  plain '  to 
such  honest  purpose!  War  would  be  much 
bloodier  had  it  not  its  humble  danger-signals: 
army  corps,  as  well  as  observation-posts  have 
owed  their  salvation  to  them,  or  gone  to  ruin 
because  happy-go-lucky  drivers  disregarded  their 
warning.  Then  the  six  troopers  creep  back  to 
camp,  with  much  care  that  they  do  not  come  in 
view  of  the  sangars  on  the  spur,  and  tell  their  tale 
to  their   commanding  officer.       Boot   and   saddle! 


boot  and  saddle!    that  trick  must  be  trumped  in- 
side  half   an    hour! 

The   Counterstroke. 

'"  Out  they  go,  fifty  picturesque  brown  horsemen, 
with  shaggy  nags  and  '  smasher  '  hats,  and  a  gen- 
eral leathery  cowboy  look.  What  is  it  about  our 
irregular  horse  that  makes  a  lump  rise  in  the 
throat  as  one  sees  them  streaming  along  at  a  can- 
ter, big,  fit.  sunburnt  men,  with  an  air  about 
them  that  makes  one  think  also  of  the  bound- 
lessness of  an  Empire  which  pours  such  men  from 
its  almost  unknown  recesses?  Their  captain  has 
many  a  time  studied  this  particular  lead  in  the 
game,  and  has  discovered  a  winding  clip  in  the 
ground  which  brings  one  unseen  around  and  with- 
in charging  distance  of  the  sangars  on  the  spur, — 
an  almost  imperceptible  dip,  no  dip  at  all  to  the 
ordinary  eye,  but  the  squadron  flies  along  it  all 
the  same,  with  the  tops  of  their  hats  perhaps  no 
more  than  a  foot  below  the  line  of  sight  from  the 
post  all  the  way,  an  object-lesson  in  the  value  of 
ground,  more  often  taught  by  Boer  than  British 
horsemen.  And  so  they  sweep  on,  the  sound  of 
them  smothered  by  the  sharp  morning  breeze, 
moving  across  but  ever  nearer  to  the  concealed 
Boers,  as  the  fowler  edges  in  to  his  '  dopping ' 
of  teal  or  '  gaggle  '  of  geese.  But  the  six  Boers, 
past  masters  in  the  human  fowling  art  them- 
selves, are  neither  graceful  teal  nor  silly  geese, 
but  six  keen-eyed,  very  suspicious,  dingy  fighting 
men.  Moreover,  they  have  been  uneasy  this  last 
quarter  of  an  hour  past  at  the  non-appearance 
of  the  observation-post:  something  must  have 
happened  or  those  clockwork  Britons  would  be 
coming  up  the  slope  by  now,  in  clockwork  fashion, 
two  bits  of  mechanism  in  front,  four  behind;  no 
calipers  ever  made  would  beat  the  eye  of  British 
soldiers  disposing  themselves  upon  the  round 
bosom  of  the  earth.  But  they  come  not, — how  is 
that?  Hendrik  will  see,  and,  lying  flat  upon 
his  stomach,  crawls  to  the  edge  of  the  spur  from 
whence  the  hillside  towards  the  camp  Is  visible 
in  portions.  By  Paul! — not  the  Saint,  but  him 
lately  of  Pretoria, — they  come  not  in  single  spies 
but  in  battalions,  twenty,  thirty,  fifty  hats  bobbing 
away  under  the  shelf  of  grass  a  quarter  of  a  mi:e 
off,  and  they  come  fast  on  their  corn-fed  horses! 
Opstaal!  Mount,  Burghers!  The  outwitted  six 
are  up  and  away  in  no  time, — no  use  trying  to  go 
hidden,  the  advancing  squadron  has  the  ground  be- 
tween them  and  their  friends  in  full  view.  Lord! 
to  see  them  go!  The  Boers  are  not  fine  horse- 
men, but  good  and  bold  ones,  and  they  fear  neither 
steep  places  (not  agreeing  they  are  swine  and 
never  having  seen  the  sea)  nor  ant-bear  holes. 
They  literally  bound  down  the  nose  of  the  rocky 
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ram,  their  active  little  ponies  cocking  their  ears 
and  eyes  for  dangers  beneath  whilst  in  middle  air. 
And  then  they  are  sighted.     View  halloa!      Gone 
away!  a  yell  as  from  fifty  James  Piggs  bursts  from 
the    British    squadron,    forrard!    forrard!    forrard 
awa-a-a-y!       How  they  spread  and  thunder  down 
the  grassy  slope,   the   horses  curling  and  uncurl- 
ing  their   twinkling    legs     in     the     gallop,     necks 
stretched  and  ears  flat  amongst  the  manes,  every 
rider     '  finishing '     with    bent    body   and    whirling 
heels,    the    air    full    of   clods    of    earth,    flecks    of 
foam,  and  the  yells,  thuddings,  and  jingling  hurly- 
burly  of  a  charging  squadron.       The  flying  Boers 
da  not  yell,  but  bend  anxiously  over   the  horses' 
necks,  legs  still,  the  one  spur  being  well  "  home  " 
all  the  time.       This  is  going  to  be  a  nearer  thing 
than  they  had  bargained  for!       The  grey  plover 
get  up  screeching  before  them,  and  the  Dutchmen 
instinctively  remember  a  lesson   taught   by  these 
birds,   which   their  fathers   have  watched   a   hun- 
dred years.        'When  in  danger,  separate.1        In- 
sensibly the  distance  between  man  and  man  in- 
creases, until  under  the  shelter  of  a  crest  line  of 
grass  they  turn  sharply  outwards  from  each  other, 
and   seem   to   melt   in  various  directions  into  the 
expense  of  veldt,  each  heading  for  where  he  knows 
his  comrades  to  be  lying  in  wait.       The  pursuing 
cavalry  split  up   too;    twenty  to  the  left,   twenty 
keep  on,  ten  to  the  right,  down  a  long  dip  which 
ends  in  a  donga  under  a  little  ruined  farm,  each 
with   the  bobbing  figures  of  two  Boers   in   front. 
And    so   on   for   a   few   breathless    minutes   more, 
until  the  horses  begin  to  sob  and  waver,  and  the 
reins  become  slippery  from  their  sweat. 

The  Ambuscade. 

"Suddenly,  crash!  from  the  extreme  left,  Captain 
B.'s.  party  has  run  into  the  ambuscade!  But  the 
Boers  have  fired  too  soon,  and  our  men  are  off 
and  letting  drive  into  them  in  no  time.  Crash! 
arain  from  the  extreme  right,  the  ten  are  in  for 
it;  but  they,  too,  can  dismount  and  return  the 
fire.  A  little  later,  crash!  for  the  third  time,  from 
the  front,  where  the  British  party  has  outstripped 
its  flankers  by  more  than  a  mile.  Here's  a  pretty 
kettle  of  fish!  The  firing  is  tremendous,  sound- 
ing from  a  half  circle  of  five  miles  or  so,  a  curious 
sound  to  one  watching  from  the  observation- 
post,  coming  apparently  from  the  featureless 
ground  itself,  for  not  a  man,  Boer  or  Briton,  is 
visible  for  a  time,  all  being  flat  in  the  grass.  The 
left-hand  party  is  firing  volleys,  the  peculiar  tea-- 
ing,  ripping  sound  of  which  punctuates  the  inces- 
sant rat-tat  of  the  independent  fire  from  tne  other 
detachments,  and  the  hollow  tapping  of  the  Mau- 
sers echoing  all  over  the  veldt,  outside  the  half- 
circle.      The  foremost  party  is  most  hotly  engaged; 


a  regular  scrimmage  of  rifle  fire  is  going  on  away 
out  there;  and  the  right  detachment,  having  ap- 
parently silenced  the  fire  of  their  few  opponents, 
determine  to  relieve  the  pressure  by  advancing  to 
the  farm,  from  whence  they  may  be  able  to  assist 
their  friends  by  an  enfilading  fire. 

"Just  as  they  rise"  and  hurriedly  mount,  the  gun, 
which  had  laboured  out  of  camp  in  charge  of  the 
infantry,  booms  from  the  spur  behind,  and  the 
shell  smashes  dustily  into  the  farm  building.  A 
lucky  shot,  indeed,  for  out  dash  thirty  Dutchmen, 
rush  to  their  ponies  hidden  behind  the  walls,  and 
scamper  off  down  the  donga.  Rejoice,  ye  daunt- 
less ten!  another  few  yards  and  you  would  have 
been  into  that  trap:  the  Boers  had  only  stopped 
firing  because  they  couldn't  see  you,  and  aske  1 
nothing  better  than  the  advance  you  contemplated! 
But  they  are  off  now,  and  the  men  occupy  the 
farm.     .     .     . 

"Meanwhile,  on  the  left,  Captain  B.'s  party,  simi- 
larly blocked,  have  been  blazing  away  uninter- 
ruptedly. The  Boers  here  have  been  reinforced, 
and,  becoming  bold,  have  shown  themselves  once 
or  twice,  as  they  galloped  or  crawled  to  better 
firing  positions,  paying  for  their  temerity  with 
one  or  two  men  hors  de  combat.  The  horse  of 
one  is  wounded,  and  becomes  unmanageable, 
carrying  its  rider  into  full  view  during  a  pause 
in  the  firing,  in  which  the  silence  is  for  a  moment 
absolute.  But  an  old  Canadian  sergeant  is  squint- 
ing along  his  rifle-barrel — bang!  The  galloping 
horse  stops,  though  it  is  not  he  who  is  shot,  and 
the  little  black  figure  on  top  tilts  slowly  side- 
ways, and  falls  stiffly  to  the  ground,  like  a  tin 
soldier  from  his  peg  on  the  scarlet  saddle  of  lead. 
But  in  a  moment  two  Boers  are  kneeling  beside 
him,  and  the  limp  thing  on  the  ground  is  swung 
over  a  saddle  and  borne  off,  like  a  sack  of  meal, 
head  and  legs  flapping  aimlessly  on  either  side  of 
the  startled  horse.  Then  the  rapid  firing  com- 
mences again  from  both  sides;  but  as  both  sides 
have  good  cover  behind  ant-heaps,  little  damage 
is  done  by  hundreds  of  bullets  which  rip  through 
the  dry  grass,— a  horse  or  two  wounded,  a  man 
shot  through  the  shoulder,  several  men  grazed, 
and    much    clothing    miraculously    riddled. 

"  Until  war  ceases,  which  will  be  the  greatest 
miracle  of  all,  it  will  always  be  the  exhibition- 
ground  of  miracles.  How  can  a  bullet  puncture 
a  man's  coat  behind  and  before,  or  pierce  his  boot 
and  sock  and  be  gravely  shaken  out  of  both,  with- 
out wounding  him?  Yet  I  have  seen  both  these 
things  happen.  And  What  mysterious  channel 
does  the  human  body  contain  which  leads  a  bullet 
dexterously  around  the  heart,  a  hair's-breadth 
from  the  seat  of  life,  yet  never  rending  it, — a  phe- 
nomenon vouched  for  by  more  than  one  army  sur- 
geon?      Shells   have   burst    thunderously   between 
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ihe  very  legs  of  soldiers,  and  left  them  still  su. 
d;ers.  Pom-pom  shells  of  two  inches  diameter 
have  passed  through  legs  and  arms  without  shat- 
tering the  bone  or  bursting  at  the  impact,  though 
there  appears  to  be  literally  no  room  for  such  a 
merciful  performance.  In  fact,  a  history  of  the 
escapes  in  war  would  be  wild  reading  even  after 
a  course  of  Munchausen. 

How   the   Centre   Fared. 
"  This    central    party    had,    as    already    related, 
moved  far  in  advance  of  its  flankers   before   the 
latter    became    engaged,    to    find    itself    blocked, 
as     they     had      been     blocked,     by     a     strong 
body     of     riflemen     ahead.        But,     unlike     the 
others,   Captain  H.'s  men  soon  became  agreeably 
aware    that    their    fire    is    mastering    that    of    the 
Boers,  which  dwindles  slowly  before  them,  rifle  by 
rifle    ceasing:    first    that    bearded    old    tory    firing 
black    powder    on    the    right    finds    his    cherished 
Westley-Richards,  for  whose  sake  he  spurned  the 
spick-and-span  Mauser  offered  him,  outclassed,  so 
slithers  unostentatiously  down  his  slope  and  rides 
off,  and  his  heavy  leaden  bullets  smack  the  ground 
no  more;  then  a  Boer  who  has  been  making  mar- 
vellous shooting  from  behind  a  high  ant-heap  dis- 
covers that  his  too  marked  shelter  is  being  far  too 
frequently    chipped    and    powdered    for    comfort, 
and  he,  too,  quits  it  without  advertisement;    an- 
other has  his  hat  whisked  from  his  head  with  a 
cold  and  horrible  little  breeze  through  his  hair; 
another  has   his  rifle-stock  shivered  in  his  hand 
as  he  raises  the  weapon  to  refill;   another  behind 
a   conspicuous   stone   finds   himself  under   such   a 
beating  hail  of  British  bullets  that  he  dare  not  fire 
at  all,  and  so  on.      Few  Boers  can  stand  punish- 
ment on  equal  terms,   though  they  will  bear  the 
most  terrific  hammering  if  they  seem  to  hold  the 
trumps.      So  these  thirty  or  so  melt,  and  a  chuckle 
of    gratification,    not    unmixed    with    relief,    runs 
along  Captain  H.'s  grovelling,  sweating  twenty.     A 
moment's  pause,  a  tentative  shot  or  two  at  the  in- 
nocent grass  and  ant-heaps,  and    '  pass  the  word 
to  retire  '  !      They  mount  and  move  back  in  widely 
extended  order,  the  firing  on  both  flanks  has  ceased 
for  a  while,  and  all  seems  over:   a  sporting  little 
affair,  let  us  get  back  to  lunch,  canter-r-r-r!     The 
word    of   command   is   re-echoed,    British   fashion, 
from   N.C.O.    to   N.C.O.,   and   repeated   jovially  by 
most  of  the  men.      Canter,  boys!     .     .     . 

"  But  it  is  unwise  to  halloa  at  any  time,  prover- 
bially so,  until  the  wood  is  well  behind!  And 
a  great  and  sudden  silence  falls  on  Captain  H. 
and  his  chattering,  cantering  command,  when  a 
Mauser  shot  cracks  from  the  top  of  an  undulation 
directly  ahead  of  them,  like  the  sound  of  a  break- 
ing stick,  then  another,  a  dozen  others,  and  once 
more  the  bullets  begin  to  spit  and  whizz  around 


them.  Boers  between  them  and  camp — how  did 
they  get  there?  Easily  enough:  the  band  retiring 
up  the  slope  before  the  dauntless  ten  on  the  right 
had  seen  the  situation  as  on  a  plaster-of-Paris 
plan  from  their  height,— three  little  isolated  Bri- 
tish parties  with  two  thousand  yards  and  multi- 
tudinous hollows  between  each;  what  more  simple 
than  to  stream  in  line  ahead,  Nelsonwise,  down 
the  deepest,  which  is  also  the  dlrectest,  of  the 
dips  between  the  British  right  and  centre,  backing 
topsails  on  a  rise  behind  both!  And  done  in- 
stanter,  at  a  furious  gallop,  most  dashing  of  con- 
ceptions and  executions  to  a  spectator,  with  a 
plucky  racing  figure  well  ahead  to  show  the  way. 


A   Daring   Charge, 


"Now,  Captain  H.,  a  good  deal  depends  on  how 
that  brain  and   nerve  of  yours  serve  you  in  the 
next  tenth  part  of  a  minute — twenty  men's  lives, 
and  perhaps   the  destination   of  their  souls,   this 
being  liable  or  entitled  to  alteration  if  more  life 
be  engineered  out  of  this  fix  for  their  bodies  by 
you.      Or  at  least  twenty  men's  honours,  and  as  in 
war  the  less   includes   the  greater,   something   of 
the   honour   of   ten    thousand   times    twenty    men 
hangs  this  instant   on  your  word.       Which   is  it 
to   be,    'Hands   up!'    or    'Charge!!'        The   word 
is  taken  out  of  our  mouth,  no  trumpet  ever  blared 
it  louder,  a  splendid  word,  whether  from  brass  or 
human  throat!       And  with  heads  down  and  heels 
in,  they  charge.       It  must  be  a  gallant  sight  to 
see    the   grey   boar   not    die,    but   burst    his   way 
througn  those  who  hem  him  in;    the  fine  old  In- 
dian hunting-song  might  have  spared  a  verse  for 
it.       With    lowered    rifles    these    trapped    English 
boars   thunder   up   the   gentle   slope,   the   dust   of 
hundreds  of  bullets  meeting  the  cloud  from  their 
horses'   hoofs   in   a  yellow   confusion:    they   close 
with  the  scattered  line  of  Dutchmen  at  the  top, 
— some    of    whom    are    mounted,    some    kneeling, 
some  leap  into  the  saddle,— crash  through  it,  and 
tear  down  the  other  side.       A  roar  arises  at  that 
tremendous  meeting  and  parting,  a  roar  of  rifles, 
and    blaspheming,    cheering   voices;    some   of    the 
Boers  upon  the  ground  cock  their  weapons  up  side- 
ways  and   snap   at   the   galloping   horsemen;    the 
latter  turn  theirs  downward  and  snap  back,  hold- 
ing the  heavy  arms  like  pistols.       'Thumbs  up! 
thumbs   down!'     death    and   mercy   seem    equally 
balanced  in  this  modern  arena.       One,  two,  three 
Britons   are   down,   falling    like   avalanches   from 
which  friend  and  foe  alike  recoil  outwards,  jing- 
ling,  rolling  masses   of  overwhelmed   horses  and 
humanity.        But    some    of    our    wobbling    rifles 
wobble  on  to  a  mark,  three  or  four  Dutchmen  bite 
the  dust  with  shrill  cries  (every  Boer,  whether  in 
pain  or  pleasure,  pipes  like  a  hysterical  woman), 
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peering  up  at  the  horsemen  dashing  by  with  the 
distressed  look  of  men  who  know  that  they  have 
suddenly  come  to  the  end  of  all  things — an  in- 
describable and  unforgettable  look,  set  apart  of 
all  human  expressions  for  violent  death. 

"  But  now  all  living  Boers  are  mounted  and  gal- 
loping with  the  troopers  in  an  extraordinary  pell- 
mell  of  yelling,  blundering  figures:  here  an  Eng- 
lishman dashing  forward,  lying  along  his  horse's 
neck,  with  Boers  around  him,  shouting  to  him  to 
"hands  up!"  here  a  Boer  similarly  surrounded. 
There  is  no  firing  for  a  time,  only  a  whirlwind  of 
speed  and  shouting.  "  There's  the  commandant, 
shoot  him!"  yells  a  youthful  Boer,  pointing  to  the 
figure  of  the  officer  galloping  amidst  the  melee, 
whose    mourning-bound    arm    had    betrayed    him. 


Someone's  rifle  bangs,  and  someone  is  down,  not 
the  officer,  who  fires  right  and  left  with  his  re- 
volver, glancing  rapidly  from  side  to  side.  Boers 
hate  revolvers,  and  a  circle  of  thirty  yards  is  soon 
clear  around  him.  A  trooper  finds  his  bridle  gripped 
on  both  sides  by  two  Boers  who  close  in  upon  him 
at  full  speed.  Hands  up!  hands  up!'  He  flings 
his  rifle  across  to  the  left  and  pulls  trigger; 
his  left-hand  assailant  tumbles  outwards,  swing- 
ing his  arms  and  coughing  horribly,  shot  through 
the  side,  seeming  to  leap  from  the  saddle  as  he 
dies.  The  light-hand  Boer  lets  go,  and  is  for 
making  off,  but  is  shot  by  someone  else  as  he  slews 
away.  Five  Boers  are  then  captured  on  the  right, 
but,  cunning  fellows,  they  will  not  gallop,  and 
soon  drop  behind  into  safety!" 


II.— THE   EFFECT    OF   THE   WAR    ON   BRITISH    PRESTIGE. 

Br   Captain   Mahan. 


Captain  Mahan.  the  author  of  "  The  Influence 
of  Sea-power  upon  History,"  is  not  merely  the 
greatest  of  American  writers;  he  is  an  authority 
of  world-wide  influence  upon  military  questions. 
In  the  "  National  Review  "  for  December  he  dis- 
cusses the  effect  of  the  war  on  British  prestige, 
and  concludes  that,  on  the  whole.  England  has 
gained,  and  not  lost,  in  reputation  by  the  struggle. 
Here  are  what  Captain  Mahan  regards  as  the 
gains    to    British    prestige    from    the    strife:  — 

Striking   Power. 

"Bearing  in  mind  the  respective  distances  of  the 
antagonists  from  the  seat  of  war,  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  gave  to  the  Boers  the  advantage, 
to  the  British  the  disadvantage,  of  a  surprise. 
That  this  is  so  is  seen  by  considering  how  the  case 
would  have  stood  had  the  British  Islands  been 
where  Cape  Colony  is.  That  larger  organised 
forces  were  not  assembled  in  South  Africa  a:  an 
early  date  will  be  differently  criticised  even  by  im- 
partial observers.  It  may  at  least  be  observed 
that,  if  injurious  to  the  prestige  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  score  of  unwise  delay,  it  cannot  at 
the  same  time  be  attributed  to  eagerness  for  war. 
Also,  however  viewed,  this  is  chargeable  to  poli- 
tical calculation,  not  to  military  inefficiency.  But 
when  war  was  at  last  resolved  on.  it  cannot.  I  think, 
be  considered  as  less  than  admirable  that  over 
165,000  men.  with  the  vast  mass  of  warlike  equip- 
ment, were  transferred  6,000  miles  from  the  British 


Islands  to  South  Africa  in  six  months.  Nor  yet 
that,  from  the  sea  coast,  the  same  huge  numbers 
and  equipment  were  carried  by  single  track  rail- 
roads a  thousand  miles  inland,  there  maintained, 
and  within  eight  months,  not  of  their  arrival  In 
Africa,  but  of  their  earliest  departure  from  Eng- 
land, had  possession  of  the  capitals  of  both  their 
opponents,  having  driven  them  from  position  to 
position  in  a  notoriously  difficult  country,  devoid 
alike  of  natural  and  of  artificial  resources.     .     .     . 

The   British    Officer. 

"  The  main  defect  of  the  average  British  officer — 
that  he  is  not  what  the  French  call  instruit,  nor 
even  disposed  to  become  so — has  been  his  trouble 
historically  and  always;  and  it  is  emphasised  now 
by  an  enforcement  of  systematic  training  in  con- 
tinental armies,  and  by  the  United  States  in  their 
military  academy,  with  which  neither  in  army  nor 
navy  are  the  British  authorities  inclined  to  com- 
ply. The  successes  of  Great  Britain  in  other 
times  have  been  attained  under  this  disadvan- 
tage. To  meet  difficulties  as  they  arise,  instead 
of  by  foresight:  to  learn  by  hard  experience  rather 
than  by  renection  or  premeditation,  is  a  national 
trait,  just  as  is  contempt  for  constitutions,  which 
are  made  instead  of  evolved.  Personally,  if  I 
must  choose.  I  prefer  the  knowledge  given  by 
experience,  the  acquirements  of  growth  to  those 
of  formulated  instruction;  but  I  see  no  reason  win- 
one   should    exclude    the   other,    to    the    injury    of 
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both.  The  British  officer  might  possess  more 
knowledge,  more  reading,  more  grasp  of  precedent 
and  principle  without  injuring  his  adaptability. 
The  student's  lamp  has  its  part  as  well  as  the 
football  field  or  the  cricket  ground  in  equipping 
an  officer. 

Reflex    Influence   on   the   Empire* 

"  First  is  one  which,  to  my  mind,  gives  im- 
measurable assurance  of  national  power — the  sure 
guarantee  of  prestige— and  that  is  the  progress 
towards  unanimity  in  the  nation,  centring  round 
the  idea  of  Imperialism,  and  finding  an  immediate 
impetus  in  the  South  African  problem.  What- 
ever the  faults  of  a  Government,  or  the  failures 
of  an  army,  a  unanimous  and  sustained  national 
spirit  is  the  vital  force,  of  which  prestige  is  at 
best  but  the  outward  sign  and  faint  reflection. 
The  increase  of  unanimity  throughout  the  Empire 
is  witnessed  both  by  the  movement  of  the  Colonies 
and  by  the  rejection  of  the  disintegrating  ten- 
dency in  the  Liberal  party  by  its  younger  and 
abler  members,  to  whom  the  future  belongs.  Im- 
perialism has  shown  itself  an  idea  capable  of 
quickening  national  self-consciousness,  of  bestow- 
ing strength  of  purpose,  and  of  receiving  indefinite 
expansion. 

Proved   Sea-Power. 

"Again  the  sea-power  of  the  Empire  still  stands 
pre-eminent.  I  do  not  here  consider  the  accuracy 
of  the  many  allegations  made,  of  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  maintain  necessary 
progress.  Even  if  these  be  true,  no  irreparable 
harm  has  yet  been  done.  The  Imperial  move- 
ment of  the  Colonies,  in  contributing  to  the  war, 
is  greatly  contributive  to  sea-power.  By  strength- 
ening the  Imperial  tie,  it  gives  assurance  of  local 
support  in  many  seas — the  bases — which  sea-power 
requires;  while  the  military  effort,  and  the  ex- 
perience gained  by  the  colonial  troops  engaged, 
render  the  defence  and  security  of  these  local  bases 
much  more  solid  than  ever  before,  because  de- 
pendent upon  men  experienced  in  warfare.  The 
foundations  are  surer. 

A   Better   Army. 

"Again,  closely  connected  with  this  last  con- 
sideration is  the  inevitable  superior  efficiency  of 
the  army  at  large,  Imperial  as  well  as  colonial, 
consequent  on  this  protracted  experience  of  war. 
I  made  this  remark  twenty  months  ago  to  an 
American  audience,  which  I  believed  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  of  lost  prestige,  and  for- 
getful of  this  prolonged  warlike  practice,  obvious 
as  its  effect  upon  efficiency  should  be.  The  com- 
ment rests  now  on  an  even  wider  and  firmer  basis 
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than  when  first  uttered.  The  British  army,  in- 
cluding colonial  contingents,  is  to-day,  to  the  num- 
ber of  over  200,000  men,  a  vastly  more  useful  in- 
strument than  it  could  have  been  two  years  ago; 
and  this  gain  will  last  for  at  least  a  decade,  as  a 
matter  of  international  calculation,  just  as  the 
disbanded  but  tempered  forces  of  the  United  States 
remained  after  the  Civil  War. 


A  New  Unity. 


"  The  Confederation  of  the  Empire,  whatever 
shape  that  may  ultimately,  if  ever,  attain,  has 
doubtless  been  furthered,  not  hindered,  by  the 
war.  Community  of  sentiment  and  community 
of  action  have  both  been  fostered.  I  would  not 
speak  with  exaggeration,  nor  overlook  the  im- 
mense difficulties  in  maintaining  community  of  in- 
terest and  of  aim  between  political  entities  so 
widely  scattered  as  the  component  parts  of  the 
Empire.  The  work  is  one  of  time,  of  tact,  and 
labour.  I  say  only  that  the  war  has  furthered 
it,  and  most  justly;  for  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  British  Islands  alone — the  Imperial  idea  apart 
— the  war,  so  far  from  being  selfish,  has  been  self- 
sacrificing.  It  is  the  Empire,  not  the  Mother 
Country,  that  is  most  interested  in  this  compara- 
tively ex-centric  and  remote  dependency. 

"In  development  of  power,  both  local  and  general, 
therefore,  I  believe  the  war  to  have  strengthened 
materially  the  British  Empire,  and  I  believe  it  has 
likewise  given  renewed  and  increased  force  to  the 
spirit  of  union,  of  concentration  upon  great  ideals, 
without  which  material  strength  runs  to  waste. 
as  an  immediate  result,  I  look  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  group  of  South  African  communities  in 
which  the  English  tradition  of  law  and  liberty  will 
henceforth  prevail,  partly  by  force  of  conquest, 
partly  because  of  its  inherent  fitness  to  survive. 

"  With  these  obvious  gains — development  of  Im- 
perial purpose,  strengthening  of  Imperial  ties, 
broadening  and  confirming  the  bases  of  sea-power, 
increase  of  military  efficiency,  demonstrated  ca- 
pacity to  send  and  to  sustain  200,000  men  on  active 
service,  for  two  years,  6,000  miles  from  home — 
I  do  not  believe  the  international  prestige  of 
Great  Britain  has  sunk  in  foreign  Cabinets,  how- 
ever it  may  be  reckoned  in  the  streets  and  cafes 
of  foreign  cities.  Against  this,  in  order  to  sup- 
port a  charge  of  loss  of  prestige,  is  set  the  weary 
prolongation  of  the  war.  Men  need  not. deceive 
themselves;  there  is  here  no  even  balance.  The 
gain  outweighs  the  loss.  I  unfeignedly  wish  that 
the  war,  with  its  sorrows  and  suspense,  might 
end;  but  it  remains  true,  sad  though  the  argu- 
ment is,  that  the  more  completely  the  Boer  ex- 
hausts himself  now.  the  more  convinced  and  the 
more  final  will  his  submission  necessarily  be." 
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L— A    GREAT    ENGLISH    ECCLESIASTIC 


Canon  Gore,  the  new  Bishop  of  Worcester,  is 
a  man  of  distinction.  He  is  a  High  Churchman 
who  dares  to  be  Broad.  He  is  a  Radical,  Socialist, 
Revolutionary  pillar  of  the  Coxistitution  as  estab- 
lished in  Church  and  State.  He  is  an  Anglican 
and  yet  an  Englishman,  therein  differing  from 
many  Anglicans  who  are  Anglicans  and  not  Eng- 
lishmen, seeing  that  they  regard  all  non-Anglican 
Englishmen  as  aliens  from  the  Commonwealth 
of  England.  He  will  soon  be  a  Lord  Spiritual  of 
the  Establishment,  which  has  ever  been  a  horrible 
dead  weight  in  the  scale  against  all  that  makes 
for  Liberal  progress.  But  he  is  one  of  the  few 
men  who  have  had  the  courage  to  proclaim  aloud 
the  great  Revolutionary  truth  that  "  no  one  who 
really  loves  God  can  acquiesce  in  things  as  they 
are." 

Charles  Gore  is  a  preacher,  and,  although  not  as 
eloquent  as  Dr.  Liddon,  has  more  of  the  fire  of  the 
prophet  than  ever  glowed  in  the  discourses  of  the 
Chrysostom  of  St.  Paul's.  He  is  as  potent  a 
force  for  the  rationalising  of  Christianity  as  Dean 
Stanley,  and  he  possesses  as  much  of  the  enthusi- 
asm of  humanity  as  that  which  animated  Dr. 
Creighton.  He  is  the  most  notable,  the  most  pro- 
mising, and  the  most  distinguished  of  all  living 
Churchmen. 

He  is,  therefore,  altogether  too  good  a  man  to 
be  doomed  to  be  a  bishop — even  a  Bishop  of  Bir- 
mingham. Bishops,  to  quote  Canon  Liddon's  oft- 
quoted  remark,  are  great  overgrown,  overworked 
clerks.  "With  so  much  administrative  work  to  do 
in  their  dioceses  they  have  no  time  left  to  think 
a,bout  the  Church.  Canon  Gore  himself  has  told 
us  that:  — 

One  chief  function  of  the  bishops  was  to  be  con- 
servative, to  maintain  unity,  to  hold  things  together; 
a  bishop  was  not  to  be  a  pioneer,  but  he  was  to  aim 
at  allowing  as  much  freedom  of  development  in  all 
directions  as  was  consistent  with  unity,  continuous 
tradition,  and  the  facts  of  the  immediate  past.  It 
was  right  for  new  movements  to  be  checked,  restrained, 
tested,  proved.  A  bishop's  function  was  to  be  a 
moderator. 

And,  therefore,  Canon  Gore  is  almost  the  very 
last  man  in  the  whole  world  who  ought  to  have 
been  made  a  bishop.  Pegasus  in  the  shafts  of  a 
dray  is  a  sorry  spectacle.  Why  should  Canon 
Gore  be  summoned  from  the  discharge  of  his  pro- 
phetic mission  to  undertake  the  administration  of 
the  diocese  of  Worcester?       Is  this  not  in  very 


truth  that  leaving  of  the  Word  of  God  for  the  ser- 
ving of  tables  which  led  to  the  institution  of 
the  Diaconate? 

Just  contemplate  for  a  moment  what  it  means, 
and  then  think  of  the  pity  of  it.  Here  is  a  huge 
sluggish  mass  of  ecclesiastical  machinery  which 
is  perishing  for  lack  of  driving-force.  In  the 
Church  there  are  a  few — a  very  few — men  who 
can  get  up  steam.  There  are  thousands  who 
can  oil  the  wheels  and  polish  the  brasses  or  slow 
down  the  speed.  One  of  the  few,  conspicuous 
indeed  as  the  most  potent  of  the  few  thinkers, 
idealists,  and  prophets,  stands  Charles  Gore.  And 
upon  him  falls  the  extinguisher  of  the  mitre, 
and  for  the  rest  of  his  natural  life  he  must  apply 
himself,  not  to  the  generation  of  new  forces,  for 
which  he  is  clearly  marked  ont  by  pre-eminent 
spiritual  and  intellectual  gifts  above  all  his  fel- 
lows, but  to  the  checking,  moderating  and  re- 
straining duties  for  which  he  has  no  special  ap- 
titude. The  chief  function  of  a  bishop  must  be, 
as  he  says,  to  be  conservative.  But  the  chief  glory 
of  Charles  Gore  was  that  he  was  essentially  revolu- 
tionary. 

Possibly  he  is  so  thoroughbred  a  revolutionary 
that  he  may  even  revolutionise  the  traditions  of 
the  Episcopate.       But — 

As  bees  on  flowers  alighting,  cease  to  hum, 
So.,  settling  down  in  office.  Whigs  are  dumb. 

And  there  is  no  more  effective  method  of  stifling 
the  Reformer  than  by  making  him  a  bishop.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  Lord  Salisbury  has 
spiked  the  Canon  of  the  Church  militant  by  offer- 
ing him  a  Bishopric.  We  all  hope  that  it  will  not 
be  so.  Otherwise  Charles  Gore  will  be  a  lose 
force  for  the  cause  of  which  he  has,  until  now, 
been  the  most  faithful  and  intrepid  champion. 

Such  at  least  is  one  view  of  Canon  Gore's  eleva- 
tion to  the  Episcopate.  There  is  another  view 
which  probably  is  that  which  overcame  his  natu- 
ral reluctance  to  become  a  bishop.  It  is  that 
while  he  recognises  the  judicial  character  of  a 
bishop,  which  is  shown  by  his  retirement  from 
the  English  Church  Union,  he  believes  that  it  is 
not  impossible  to  combine  with  the  judicial  and 
moderating  function  of  a  bishop  the  duties  of 
spiritual  and  social  leadership.  Bishops,  in  times 
past,  have  exercised  the  prophetic  function,  and 
what   has   been   may   be   again.       The   utterances 
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of  a  bishop  attract  more  attention  than  the  ser- 
mons of  a  canon,  and,  as  Charles  Gore  was  called 
to  the  post  without  having  sought  it,  he  may 
trust  that  grace  be  given  him  to  escape  the  soul- 
deadening  influence  of  high  administrative  office. 

A  Revolutionary  Bishop. 

The   new   bishop   will   not   have  a  seat   in   the 
House  of  Lords  for  some  years  to  come.      But  it 
will  come  in  time,  and  there  is  a  great  redemptive 
work  urgently  needed  to  hand  if  the  role  of  bishop 
as    legislator    is    to    be    vindicated    in    the    public 
estimation.       It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  English  people — 
perhaps      the      majority      of      Church      people — 
the    bishops,    regarded    as    legislators,    have    not 
been  a  great  success.      As  a  whole  they  have  been 
worse  than  useless.      Once  or  twice  perhaps,  last 
century,  a  bishop  has  made  a  speech  in  the  House 
of  Lords  that  may  be  put  to  the  credit  side  of  the 
lawn-sleeved  legislators.       But,  considering  their 
opportunities  and  the  nature  of  their  professions, 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  even  Canon  Gore  him- 
self  would    not   admit    that    they    had   miserably 
failed  to  fulfil  expectations.      Think  of  it!       Here 
are  right  reverend  fathers  in  God,  believing  them- 
selves to  be  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  heirs   of 
the  Apostles,  officially  set  apart  to  champion  the 
principles  of  Christianity  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
They  are  briefed  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  Na- 
zarene   in   the   Imperial    Parliament.       All    other 
members  of  Lords  and  Commons  represent  secular 
interests;   they  are  all,  ostensibly,  representatives 
of  the  world,  and  not  a  few  of  them  have  every 
credential  for  representing  the  flesh  and  the  devil. 
But,  taking  a  broad  historical  survey  of  the  great 
causes  which,  after  many  years  of  storm  and  strug- 
gle, have  ultimately  triumphed,  with  good  results 
for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  how  many  of  them 
owe  any  gratitude  to  the  bench  of  Bishops?      Is  it 
not  only  too  true  that  the  cause  of  righteousness, 
of  liberty,  and  of  progress,  instead  of  finding  its 
most  faithful  and  unwearying    champions    among 
the   Bishops,   has   had   mournfully   to    regard   the 
gentlemen  in  lawn  sleeves  rather  as  its  foes  than 
its  friends?       The  men  who  in  Parliament  have 
compelled  the  nation  to  recognise  the  supreme  ob- 
ligation of  the  moral  law  have  not  been  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Church;   they  have  been  the  re- 
presentatives  of  the  world.  John   Bright   and 
Lord  Shaftesbury  did  more  for  the  cause  of  human- 
ity and  of  national  righteousness  than  all  the  bish- 
ops who  ever  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords.     If  Canon 
Gore,  as  Bishop  of  Worcester,  will  use   his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords — when   he  gets   it — as  he 
used  the  pulpit  of  the  Abbey,  he  will  do  something 
to  reconcile  our  democracy  to  the  presence  of  Lords 
Spiritual  in  the  Imperial  Parliament. 


II.— A  BISHOP'S  CREED. 
Supposing  that  Bishop  Gore  is  faithful,  as  a 
spiritual  Peer,  to  the  doctrines  which  he  enforced 
with  so  much  zeal  and  eloquence  when  he  was  only 
Canon  of  Westminster,  we  shall  see  for  the  first 
time  a  Radical,  Revolutionary,  and  Socialist  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  first  fundamental 
principle  which  he  should  assert  in  the  House  of 
Lords  is  that  which  he  enunciated  when  he 
preached  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Redeemer 
in  Clerkenwell,  in  December,  1900.  On  that  occa- 
sion he  declared  that  if  Chris uan  people  really 
thought  about  God,  if  they  directed  all  their  facul- 
ties to  know  and  really  love  God,  they  would  turn 
the  world  upside  down  rather  than  acquiesce  in 
the  world  as  it  is  at  present.  That  is  the  true 
watchword  of  the  Radical  Revolutionist.  The  note 
of  the  House  of  Lords  is  that  of  acquiescence  in 
things  as  they  are.  The  note  of  the  Revolution- 
ist is  that  things  as  they  are  are  so  bad  that  no 
man  who  really  loves  his  Maker  can  acquiesce 
in  them,  but  must  at  any  cost  upset  them.  "  If 
we  really  love  God,"  said  the  Canon,  "  we  cannot 
acquiesce  in  things  as  they  are.  The  great  fault 
of  people  in  general  is  that  they  are  too  acquiesc- 
ing, and  a  great  deal  too  resigned  in  a  most  un- 
christian sense." 

Religion  and  Revolution* 

This  is  the  true  spirit  of  the  religious  revolution- 
ist, and  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  most  revolu- 
tionary teachei  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  once  declared  that  it  was 
difficult  to  conceive  the  extent  of  the  revolution 
which  would  be  brought  about  if  people  really 
endeavoured  to  fulfil  honestly  the  petition  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  "  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as 
it  is  in  neaven."  "  If,"  said  he,  "  that  petition 
were  granted  it  would  have  a  simply  devastating 
effect  upon  many  things  which  exist  and  flourish 
in  our  midst.  Imagine  the  effect  of  that  prayer 
being  answered.  A  brewer  or  a  publican  utters 
the  prayer,  '  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven.'  The  answer  to  that  prayer  would  be 
like  a  cannon  ball  passing  right  through  whole 
rows  of  dens  of  iniquity  in  which  human  beings 
are  besotted  with  drunkenness  and  ruined  with 
debauchery." 

And  what  is  true  about  the  low  gambling-hell 
and  drinking  den  is  true  about  a  great  many  other 
institutions  in  Society.  The  ordinary  Conserva- 
tive rallies  instinctively  to  the  support  of  every 
established  institution  and  every  vested  interest, 
merely  because  it  is  an  established  institution  or 
a  vested  interest  protected  by  law;  but  the  true 
prophet  and  reformer  regards  the  fact  that  an 
evil  institution  is  protected  by  law,  not  as  a  rea- 
son   for    defending    it,    but    an    additional    sum- 
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mons  to  destroy  it.  "  Shall  the  throne  of  in- 
iquity have  fellowship  with  thee  which  frameth 
mischief  by  statute?"  asked  the  Psalmist;  a  ques- 
tion which  must  sound  little  short  of  rank  blas- 
phemy in  the  ears  of  many  conventionally  good 
people  who  appear  to  imagine  that  what  is  legal 
must  necessarily  be  right.  Again,  to  quote  from 
Canon  Gore,  "  We  put  a  man  under  conditions  of 
life  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  live, 
and  then  we  say  it  hath  pleased  God  to  do 
such  and  such  things,  whereas  in  fact  it  was  So- 
ciety, as  at  present  constituted,  that  killed  that 
man.  It  is  downright  blasphemy  if  we  so  misuse 
the  doctrine  of  resignation  to  what  was  truly 
God's  will  as  to  be  resigned  to  what  was  absolutely 
contrary  to  His  will."  It  would  be  a  refreshing 
novelty  to  hear  this  doctrine  enunciated  by  a 
speaker  in  lawn  sleeves  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Although  Bishop  Gore  believes  in  democracy  and 
asserts  the  principle  of  equality,  he  is  no  blind 
optimist,  nor  does  he  hesitate  to  face  the  fact 
that  there  is  much  to  disappoint  and  discourage 
us  in  the  modern  developments.  Instead  of  pro- 
gress, he  sees  in  many  cases  retrogression.  After 
half  a  century  of  reform,  for  instance,  he  thinks 
it  is  impossible  to  say  that  there  is  a  deeper  or 
wider  thirst  for  knowledge  in  our  public  schools 
and  universities  than  there  was  at  the  beginning. 

The  sermon  which  he  preached  last  New  Year's 
Eve  at  Westminster  Abbey  was  full  of  melancholy 
warning  as  to  the  hollowness  of  mucn  that  is. 
called  modern  progress.  The  nineteenth  century, 
he  admitted,  was  closing  with  a  widespread  sense 
of  disappointment  and  anxiety  among  many  of 
those  who  cared  most  for  righteousness  and  truth 
in  the  world.  Our  literature  was  singularly  with- 
out the  quality  of  inspiration.  There  was  no  pro- 
phet for  the  people.  In  all  departments  of  life 
there  was  a  lack  of  conspicuously  leading  men. 
There  was  a  great  dinusion  of  popular  educa- 
tion, but  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  had  promo- 
ted thought,  or  character,  or  skilfulness.  Lack  of 
intelligence,  lack  of  belief  in  study,  absorption 
in  sport,  were  the  prevailing  hindrances  among  the 
young.  The  visions  of  peace  which  fascinated  the 
minds  of  men  in  the  middle  of  the  century  had 
retired  out  of  view.  The  grinding  of  mere  com- 
mercial competition  did  not  seem  to  be  obviously 
better  for  mankind  than  military  strife.  The 
masses,  when  emancipated,  had  shown  themselves 
very  much  like  sheep,  and  had  displayed  little  sign 
of  taking  themselves  seriously.  The  religious 
movements  appeared  to  be  a  little  worn  out,  ana 
the  bulk  of  the  population  remained  stolidly  in- 
different, while  the  supply  of  workers  was  more 
and  more  manifestly  inadequate. 


Hope  Rooted  in  Despondency. 

Nevertheless,  despite  this  somewhat  gloomy 
outlook,  he  is  full  of  hope  and  confluence.  '  We 
are  nearly,"  he  says,  "  on  the  eve  of  a  fresh  un- 
derstanding of  Christianity.  The  old  Bible  is  being 
read  afresh  with  a  new  power,  as  it  it  were  a  new 
book.  If  there  is  for  the  moment  silence,  it  may 
be  it  was  only  the  hush  before  the  wind  of  the 
Divine   Spirit   blew." 

Even  the  lack  of  any  strong  moral  impulse  in 
literature,  philosophy  and  politics  encourages  him 
by  the  reflection  that  the  lack  of  rival  enthusiasms 
may  constitute  the  moral  opportunity  of  the 
Church.  The  field  is  open  to  her  now,  without  a 
considerable  rival,  to  appeal  to  every  man's  con- 
science. His  hope  lies  in  the  presentation  of 
the  divine  ideal  of  the  Church  as  the  household 
of  God,  based  upon  principles  which  lie  at  the 
root  of  modern  social  democracy.  The  Churcu, 
according  to  its  original  constitution,  was  the 
embodiment  of  the  ideal  of  properly  representa- 
tive government  under  equal  aivine  laws.  This 
also  was  the  aspiration  of  the  popular  movement 
of  the  century. 

Christianity  Democratic. 

The  very  same  ideas  which  give  the  impetus  to 
the  democratic  movement  of  our  time  lie  at  the 
heart  of  the  Christian  religion.  These  principles 
he  denies  as  follows: 

First — that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 

Secondly — that  all  men  should,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, have  an  equal  opportunity  of  making  the 
best  of  themselves. 

Thirdly — that  wealth  is  a  trust  rather  than  a 
right. 

Fourthly — that  every  man  is  his  brother's  keeper. 

The  whole  conception  of  the  Pauline  idea  of 
Christian  life  was  founded  upon  the  Church  being 
a  brotherhood.  Again  and  again  he  reverts  to 
this  fundamental  idea,  and  he  makes  it  abundantly 
plain  that  he  would  very  much  rather  have  a 
Church  of  a  few  real  followers  of  the  Crucified, 
who  lived  lives  of  self-sacrifice  and  discipline,  than 
that  all  men  should  become  merely  nominal 
Christians.  This  principle  of  brotherhood  he  ap- 
plies unhesitatingly  to  the  world  of  economics. 

Co-operation  the  One  Thing  Needful. 

What  is  needed,  he  declares,  is  the  substitution 
of  the  principle  of  co-operation  for  that  of  com- 
petition. The  following  passage  from  a  sermon 
which  he  preached  in  Westminster  Abbey  four 
years  ago  is  a  model  of  plain  speaking.  "  Why," 
he  asked,  "  is  it  so  difficult  for  commerce  to  be 
conducted  on  honest  principles?"  and  replied  to 
his  own  question  by  saying  that  it  was  "  because 
customers  were  so  selfish": —  » 
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People  would  not  order  their  clothes,  for  example, 
in  time,  and  consequently  sempstresses  were  worked 
to  death.  If  only  all  communicants  would  take  a  solemn 
oath  not  to  order  things  in  a  hurry  or  buy  below  the 
market  value,  untold  good  would  result.  In  country 
towns  much  benefit  had  arisen  where  the  Christian  So- 
cial Union  had  induced  people  only  to  snop  where  a 
reasonable  rate  of  wage  was  given.  In  London  it  was 
more  difficult  to  arrange;  but  if  they  would  only  look 
on  it  as  a  primary  duty,  like  saying  their  prayers, 
reading  their  Bibles,  or  being  communicants,  to  order 
their  clothes  in  good  time,  and  pay  a  fair  price  for 
them,  the  condition  of  the  poor  ana  oppressed  would 
be  greatly  benefited. 

Again  and  again  he  has  assailed  in  burning 
words  the  widespread  rule  of  bribery,  corruption, 
and  dishonesty  as  exhibited  in  the  campaigns 
which  nourish  in  the  heart  of  a  nation  that  owned 
to  worship  of  Christ.  Preaching  twelve  months 
ago  at  Marylebone  Road,  from  the  text,  "  Now  it 
is  high  time  to  awake  out  of  sleep,"  he  asserted 
that  it  was  a  duty  which  every  man  owed 
to  all  other  people  to  take  care  that  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  the  best  of  themselves. 
In  the  sight  of  God  eacn  one  of  the  others  is  of 
as  much  value  as  ourselves.  To  be  neutral  or  in- 
different to  the  well-being  of  others  was  to  do 
them  harm. 

Then  he  went  on  to  illustrate  his  doctrine  by  a 

reference    to    the    lead-poisoning    which    prevails 

in  the  Potteries:  — 

There  was  nothing,  said  the  Canon,  like  a  particular 
application,  and  he  would  take  the  case  oi  the  use 
of  lead  in  making  glaze  for  pottery.  Lead  injured  or 
destroyed  the  life  of  the  worker.  Now,  it  had  been 
proved  that  pottery  could  be  glazed  without  this  dan- 
gerous lead.  There  was  at  present  at  Mortlock's,  in 
Oxford-street,  an  exhibition  of  pottery  made  without 
lead;  let  his  hearers  go  to  it,  and  they  would  see  for 
themselves  that  it  was  just  as  good  as  if  lead  had  been 
used.  It  lay  with  the  buyers  of  pottery  to  make  the 
shopkeepers  understand  that  they  chose  to  have  that 
which  was  innocuous  in  the  making.  There  had  been 
a  difficulty  in  getting  it  in  sufficiently  sma'l  quanfrtv 
because  though  it  had  been  made  to  the  order  of  Gov- 
ernment offices,  the  School  Board,  and  other  bodie>. 
it  had  not  come  into  the  retail  trade.  The  success  of 
the  enterprise  depended  on  the  amount  which  the  pub- 
lic would  take;  and  it  required  only  a  little  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Christian  community,  by  insisting  on 
leadless  glaze,  to  cause  the  market  to  be  flooded  with 
it.  Let  them  do  this,  because  it  was  harmless  to  the 
workers.  An  amount  of  elaborate  observance  of  Sacra- 
ments could  be  worth  a  snap  of  the  finger  if  they  dis- 
pensed with  the  law  of  love. 

A  fine  doctrine  that  last,  and  all  the  more  im- 
portant because  it  was  uttered  in  the  pulpit  of  a 
church  which  paid  excessive  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  sacramental  observances.  The  "  snap- 
of-the-finger  "  worthlessness  of  Sacraments,  if  the 
communicants  do  not  insist  upon  leadless  glaze, 
is  a  good  doctrine,  and  one  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  bishop  will  insist  upon  in  every  part 
of  his  new  diocese. 

Sound  on  Essentials* 
Bishop  Gore  has  always  been  very  sound  upon 
all   women   questions,   excepting   one.     He    thinks 


that  in  his  own  case  it  is  good  for  a  man  to  be 
alone,  and  he  will  be  a  celibate  bishop.  But  jn 
all  questions  relating  to  women  he  has  been  a 
great  deal  better  than  most  of  the  married  clergy. 
In  his  somewhat  gloomy  survey  of  the  results  of 
modern  education,  he  said  that  what  gave  hin; 
most  encouragement  in  the  religious  aspect  of 
education  was  the  fact  that  the  benefits  of  know- 
ledge had  been  opened  so  widely  for  women  by 
the  side  of  men.  In  all  questions  of  morals  he  has 
been  stern  and  unflinching,  and  has  refused  to 
follow  many  of  his  reverend  brethren  in  holding 
a  candle  to  the  devil  in  the  shape  of  the  advocacy 
of  State-regulated  vice. 

He  has  also  been  an  energetic  advocate  of  tem- 
perance reform,  and  has  done  his  best  to  rouse 
the  conscience  of  the  community  to  the  intensity 
and  continual  growth  of  the  problem  presented 
by  a  constantly  increasing  crowding  of  the  poor 
into  dwellings  whose  conditions  rendered  Chris- 
tianity or  morality  well-nigh   impossible. 

On  Evolution. 

On  the  question  of  the  relation  of  science  and 
religion,  Canon  Gore  has  ever  been  frank  even  to 
an  extent  which  shocked  many  of  the  older  school. 
His  bold  acceptance  of  many  of  the  conclusions. 
of  the  Higher  Criticism  brought  down  upon  his- 
head  a  storm  of  indignation  from  High  Churcn- 
inen  of  the  old  school  like  Archdeacon  Denison; 
but  he  has  ever  stood  to  his  guns.  So  far  from  de- 
ploring or  denouncing,  as  many  of  the  clergy  have 
done,  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  he  rather  wel- 
comed it  as  tending  to  bring  the  Church  to  a 
truer  view  of  its  own  evolution.  He  was  a  great 
friend  of  Romanes,  and  he  held  that  so  far  from 
theology  being  hostile  to  evolution,  evolution  had 
really  taken  hold  of  theology  with  a  grasp  that 
could  not  be  shaken  off.  It  had,  for  instance, 
given  them  a  habit  of  profoundly  thinking  about 
their  state  after  death,  for,  whatever  might  be 
the  life  after  death,  it  would  only  be  the  natural 
outcome  of  what  we  are  here. 

A  Word  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 

Canon  Gore  is  not  much  of  a  courtier,  and  even 

when  he  paid  his  eloquent  tribute  to  the  memory 

of  the  Queen  he  seized  the  opportunity  of  saying 

a  seasonable  word  to  her  successor:  — 

The  memory  of  the  Queen  should  be  a  tonic  to  ail 
who  survived  her.  Her  example  especially  was  full  Ox 
responsibility  and  encouragement  to  him  whom  we  now 
knew  ;i-  F.dward  VII.  For  him  they  prayed  to-day  that 
he  might  have  grace  to  cause  the  name  of  Edward  to  smell 
wreetly  in  the  nostrils  of  In-  people  as  'lid  the  name 
of  Edward  the  Confessor  long  aaro.  and  that  he  might 
have  more  wisdom  than  Edward  the  Confessor  in  choos- 
ing his  instruments;  and  for  Queen  Alexandra,  who  had 
dwelt  so  long  in  the  affections  of  the  British  people, 
thev  prayed  that  she  might  at  all  times  support  and 
comfort  the  King  in  his  difficult  duties. 
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II.— THE  MAN  AND  HIS  CAREER. 
Charles  Gore  was  born  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Crimean  War,  of  a  well-known  old  Whig  family, 
his  father  being  in  official  service,  first  in  Ire- 
land and  afterwards  in  London,  in  the  Woods 
and  Forests  Department  for  many  years.  His 
mother,  who  still  lives,  was  also  of  the  same  poli- 
tical connection.  But  there  was  nothing  on  either 
side  of  the  family  to  suggest  to  their  youngest 
son  the  line  which  he  afterwards  adopted. 

Conversion. 

He  very  soon  began  to  give  proof  of  his  capa- 
city. "  Converted,"  in  a  religious  sense,  before 
he  went  to  Harrow,  he  impressed  his  schoolmates 
and  his  masters  with  a  sense  of  his  exceeding 
conscientiousness.  Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Russell,  writing 
on  the  subject  in  the  "  Pilot  "  of  November  16, 
says: — 

Charles  Gore  was  tne  most  conscientious  boy  I  ever 
knew.  His  whole  soul  was  absorbed  in  the  idea  of 
duty,  and  he  expressed  it  in  a  life  without  fault  or 
flaw.  He  played  his  games  as  conscientiously  as  he 
learned  his  lessons;  and  prepared  for  a  debate  as  care- 
fully as  for  an  examination.  He  took  the  most  sys- 
tematic advantage  of  every  moral  and  intellectual 
opportunity  which  the  school  afforded:  and  I  think  it 
might  be  said  ot  him  with  almost  literal  truth  that  he 
never  wasted  an  hour. 

The  popular  impression  that  he  was  converted 
as  the  result  of  a  High  Church  Revival  is  incor- 
rect. Mr.  Russell  assures  me  that  the  decisive 
change  which  led  him  to  become  a  full-fledged 
Catholic  before  he  was  seventeen  occurred  prior 
to  his  entering  Harrow.  In  those  early  days,  his 
one  unswerving  ambition  was  to  take  Holy  Or- 
ders. This  was  the  more  remarkable  because  the 
religion  of  the  Gore  family  was  not  one  of  pas- 
sionate enthusiasm.  It  was  somewhat  Laodicean 
and  Erastian,  after  the  Whig  tradition,  but 
Charles  Gore  surrendered  himself  body  and  soul 
to  the  fascination  of  the  Catholic  movement.  He 
became  a  devoted  Catholic  Anglican  of  the  strait- 
est  type,  and  so  deep  was  the  impresion  that 
when  he  went  to  Balliol  he  was  noted  and  rather 
wondered  at  as  the  one  Balliol  scholar  who  was 
fervently  religious  and  punctilious  in  his  devo- 
tions. 

His  Life  at  Harrow. 

He  was  from  the  first  an  industrious  student. 
Mr.  Russell,  who  was  his  schoolmate,  says:  — 

In  1869  Dr.  Butler  is  already  beginning  to  talk  of 
Vj nar!es  :j0re  as  "  one  0I  our  most  promising  scholars." 
But  he  is  not  a  scholar  only.  He  plays  cricket  well, 
and  all  other  games  at  least  tolerably.  He  takes  long 
™w  and  talks  incessantly  of  everything  in  Heaven 
au-  r a^h'  He  edits  tne  sch00l-magazlne  with  a  skill 
which  elicits  an  unexpected  compliment  from  Mr  Rus- 
xm'i  •  k  Performance  of  the  Wall  in  the  Midsummer 
Wights  Dream  remains  even  to  this  day  a  classical 
triumph  of  the  Harrovian  stage.  He  is  intensely  in 
terested  in  politics,  and  a  shining  light  of  the  Debat- 
i?pj  1  "  ty-  T  look  back  to  contemporary  records,  and 
nnd   that  in  1870  Charles  Gore  spoke  against  the   an- 


nexation of  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  in  favour  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  University  Tests.  He  supported  me  m  declar- 
ing that  "  A  Hereditary  Legislative  Body  is  a  mistake," 
and,  amid  the  horrors  of  the  Commune,  he  and  I  per- 
suaded three  of  our  schoolfellows  to  affirm  that  "a  Re- 
public  is   the   best   form   of   Government." 

Two  years  later  Gore  was  the  best  scholar  and  most 
distinguished  boy  in  the  school,  dividing  all  the  clas- 
sical prizes  with  his  friend  Marsham  Argles.  At 
seventeen  he  had  won  the  Balliol  Scholarship,  overawing 
the  examiners,  as  we  were  told,  by  an  essay  on  Cos- 
mopolitanism. The  ruling  traits  of  his  cnaracter  were 
already  formed.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  already  a 
teacher  and  a  leader.  He  took  no  opinions  on 
trust  or  at  second  hand;  but  formed  his  own  beliefs, 
and  held  them  tenaciously,  and  enforced  them  vigor- 
ously.     He  was  pre-eminently  a  teacher  of  duty. 

At  Oxford :  His  Bent  Towards  Asceticism. 

Gore  took  a  fellowship  and  acquired  a  sufficient 
reputation  both  for  personal  piety  and  for  sound 
scholarship  to  cause  him  to  be  appointed  examin- 
ing chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

There  he  remained  for  some  time,  and  was 
transferred  to  Cuddesdon,  where  for  the  first  time 
he  began  to  develop  that  power  of  personal  in- 
fluence over  young  men  which  he  has  never  lost. 
He  was  a  great  reader,  and  always  ready  to  share 
the  fruits. of  his  studies  with  those -with. whom  he 
was  associated. 

So  signal  was  the  success  which  attended  him 
at  Cuddesdon  that  after  some  years  it  was  re- 
cognised, when  Pusey  House  was  founded,  that 
he  was  the  best  man  to  place  at  its  head.  At 
Pusey  House  the  magnetism  of  his  personality 
was  more  manifest  than  ever.  It  was  with  the 
greatest  reluctance  he  had  returned  to  Oxford, 
but  once  there  he  threw  himself  heart  and  serai 
into  the  work,  and  people  began  already  to  taik 
about  him  as  the  successor  of  Canon  Liddon. 
But  he  was  a  very  different  man.  Nothing  could 
be  more  simple  and  plain  than  his  method  of 
preaching  and  speaking.  He  spoke  as  one  who 
had  firm  convictions  and  whose  feet  rested  upon 
a  rock  of  the  solidity  of  which  he  had  no  mere 
doubt  than  he  had  of  the  existence  of  the  solar 
system.  At  the  same  time,  he  recognised  that  it 
was  no  use  attempting  to  deal  with  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  Higher  Criticism  from  the  old  stand 
ard  of  a  conventional  orthodoxy.  Charles  Gore, 
like  most  of  those  with  whom  he  was  associated, 
had  been  brought  up  under  the  influence  of  Mr. 
T.  H.  Green;  they  knew  what  criticism  was,  and 
they  set  to  work  to  deal  with  the  various  diffi- 
culties and  perplexities  which  beset  the  path  cf 
the  believer  from  a  standpoint  which  was  at  least 
common  ground  both  to  the  assailants  and  defen- 
ders of  the  authority  of  the  scribes. 

The  Genesis  of  "  Lux  Mundi." 

He  spent  some  years  busily  and  usefully  em- 
ployed at  Pusey  House.  While  still  Head  he  and 
his  fellows  met  at  No.  1  Amen  Corner,  to  survey 
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their  work  at  Pusey  House,  and  to  sum  up  the 
conclusions  at  which  they  had  arrived  and  the 
position  which  they  considered  they  had  estab- 
lished. Each  of  the  members  wrote  an  essay 
which  he  read  over  and  criticised,  ana  adjourned 
for  further  consideration.  But  when  the  essays 
were  read,  it  was,  discovered  that  no  one  had  dealt 
with  the  subject  of  Inspiration.  The  meeting  was 
adjourned,  and  it  was  decided  to  go  over  the 
essays  again  and  complete  them  by  Charles  Gore's 
paper  on  Inspiration.  This  essay,  when  it  was 
read  to  the  little  company  of  fellow-workers, 
did  not  excite  much  discussion.  It  seemed  to  them 
a  simple  and  clear  statement  of  the  ideas  which 
had  formed  what  might  be  called  the  very  atmo- 
sphere of  Pusey  House  during  his  residence.  It 
was  added  to  the  other  essays,  the  whole  of  which 
were  published  eleven  years  ago  in  the  volume 
entitled  "  Lux  Mundi." 

The  Consequent  Hubbub. 

The  commotion  which  that  essay,  and  its  foot- 
note, occasioned  is  remembered  to  this  day.  Among 
the  more  orthodox  High  Churchmen,  like  Canon 
Liddon  and  Archdeacon  Denison,  the  book  seemed 
to  be  like,  not  the  Light  of  the  World,  but  a  lurid 
ray  from  Tophet.     Canon  Liddon,  who  was  then 
nearing  his  end,  spent  his  last  days  in  expressing, 
with  even  more  than  his  accustomed  fervour,  his 
■dismay  and  indignation  to  what  seemed   to  him 
a  surrender  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  at  the 
hands   of  the   unbeliever.       Archdeacon    Denison 
roundly  denounced  it  in  the  papers,  and  a  fierce 
polemic   ensued.     It   is   a  curious   illustration   of 
the   difference   of   standpoint   between    this   work 
when  first  written  at  Pusey  House  and  the  out- 
side world,  that  Charles  Gore's  essay  on  Inspira- 
tion,   which    had    passed    almost   unnoticed    after 
discussion  in  the  small  conclave  of  fellow-workers, 
became  the  central  point   round  which   the  con- 
troversy raged.     The  memory  of  the  polemic  still 
lingers  in  the  mind,  but  the  position  taken  up  by 
Canon    Gore    has    been    practically    accepted    as 
quite  compatible  with  the  Catholic  Faith  delivered 
to  the  saints. 

The   New  Blend — the   Broad  High  Church- 
man. 

It  sounded  the  distinctive  note  which  differenti- 
ated the  Broad  Churchman  of  Dean  Stanley's 
school  from  what  may  be  called  the  Broad  Church 
school  of  which  Canon  Gore  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous representative.  Canon  Gore  had  made 
admissions  and  accepted  principles  which  were 
quite  as  advanced  as  those  for  advocating  which 
Bishop  Colenso  and  Dean  Stanley  had  been  pil- 
loried. But  Broad  Churchmen,  as  a  rule,  did  not 
combine  with  their  rationalism  any  fervent  faith 


in  the  distinctive  Christian  dogma.  It  was  this 
combination  of  intrepid  determination  to  defend  to 
the  uttermost  the  essential  dogma  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  with  the  rationalistic  treatment  of 
questions  raised  by  modern  criticism  which  was 
a  novelty  in  England.  To  be  a  Broad  Churchman 
led  the  public  to  understand  that  the  acceptance 
of  the  results  of  modern  criticism  carried  with  it 
as  a  natural,  and  even  necessary,  corollary  an 
easy-going  indifference  to  dogma.  Canon  Gore 
changed  all  that  by  accustoming  the  public  to  re- 
cognise the  possibility  of  combining  the  broadest 
possible  view  of  all  critical  questions  as  to  the 
authorship  and  inspiration  of  the  Bible  with  a 
passionate  devotion  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church. 

A  Faithful  Company  of  Friends. 

"  '  Lux,'  "  writes  to  me  one  of  its  authors,  "  was 
the  deposit  of  about  fifteen  years'  experience  as 
teacher  in  Oxford  under  a  novel  situation.  We 
were  all  brought  up  High  Churchmen,  more  or 
less,  under  the  philosophical  influence  of  T.  H. 
Green,  of  Balliol.  We  were  intimate  friends.  We 
met  every  week  for  prayer  together.  We  retired 
to  country  vicarages  together  for  a  month  each 
long  vacation,  and  talked,  and  read  and  prayed. 
Illingworth  and  Aubrey  Moore  were  more  dis- 
tinctly philosophers  than  Gore.  Paget,  Lock  and 
Ottley  were  better  scholars,  but  Gore  was  our 
chief  theological  expert.  We  still  meet  every  year 
— the  whole  gang — at  Illingworth's  vicarage,  for 
three  or  four  days  together,  and  talk  about  most 
things  in  heaven  and  earth." 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  stir  created  by  "  Lux 
Mundi  "  that  Lord  Rosebery  appointed  its  editor 
to  a  vacant  canonry  at  Westminster.  Canon  Gore 
accepted  the  new  post  with  sincere  reluctance. 
The  desire  of  his  heart  was  to  undertake  pastoral 
duties,  and  he  surrendered  with  a  sigh  the  reali- 
sation of  his  own  ideal  for  the  wider  sphere  of 
influence  to  which  he  had  been  called. 

Charles  Gore  had  in  his  twentieth  year  joined 
the  English  Church  Union,  and  had  taken  steps 
for  the  formation  of  a  semi-monastic  union,  whose 
members  maintained  a  kind  of  spiritual  retreat  in 
Yorkshire,  and  were  all  vowed  to  poverty,  obe- 
dience, and  celibacy.  These  vows  were  not  life- 
long, but  were  renewed  from  time  to  time.  It 
was  humorously  said  that  their  vow  of  celibacy 
was  taken  in  the  morning,  and  only  bound  them 
not  to  get  married  during  that  day;  but  this  was 
an  exaggeration. 

The  Community  of  the  Resurrection. 

As  everyone  has  heard  in  a  vague  way  of  the 
quasi-monastic  Community  of  the  Resurrection,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  introduce  here  a  brief  account 
of  >*«?  foundation.     The  idea  of  founding  such  a 
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community  first  was  impressed  upon  Charles  Gore 

when  he  was  a  boy  at  Harrow.     He  was,  and  is, 

naturally  an  ascetic.     One  of  his  friends,  writing 

me  on  the  subject,  says:  — 

Gore's  asceticism  is  not  like  that  of  some,  a  labori- 
ous and  painful  effort  to  conquer  nature.  He  was 
naturally  ascetic.  Perhaps  the  flesh  in  its  modest 
sense  meant  less  to  him  than  to  any  man  1  know. 
He  was  by  nature  constitutionally  indifferent  to  food, 
drink,  sleep,  comfort,  ease,  prettiness  in  surround- 
ings, and  the  like:  though  he  has  keen  appreciation  of 
beauty  on  a  grand  scale,  as  in  nature,  architecture,  and 
music.  His  mind  was  first  turned  towards  the  idea 
of  the  Community  which  he  eventually  founded  by  a 
sermon  of  Westcott's.  Westcott  was  then  an  assist- 
ant master  at  Harrow,  and  when  Gore  arm  I  were  fif- 
teen we  heard  from  him  in  our  school  chapel  a  sermon 
pleading  for  the  revival  of  asceticism  ami  the  Com- 
munity life  in  the  Church  of  England,  which  I  think 
determined    Gore's   ultimate    course. 

The  Community  is  a  small  one,  consisting  of 
not  more  than  twelve  members,  with  rules  of  ob- 
ligation, community  of  goods,  and  celibacy  so  long 
as  they  continue  in  membership.  They  are  free 
to  leave  under  certain  conditions.  The  contingency 
of  any  of  their  members  being  in  receipt  of 
the  revenue  of  a  bishopric  was  not  contemplated 
when  the  rules  were  framed.  Round  this  nucleus 
of  twelve  are  grouped  some  forty  or  fifty  asso- 
ciates, all  ministers  in  holy  orders.  They  take 
their  annual  retreat  at  Mirfield.  Their  practice 
of  spending  a  certain  period  every  year  in  prayer 
and  meditation  with  others  similarly  minded  is 
one  of  the  distinctive  rules  of  the  High  Church 
party.  Charles  Gore  for  some  years  past  has  taken 
a  very  large  Clerical  Retreat  for  about  sixty  clergy 
at  Keble  College.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection  that  he  is  in  great  request  as  a  father 
confessor,  and  has  high  repute  as  a  dealer  with 
the  spiritual  difficulties  of  his  penitents. 

Gore  interpreted  his  obligations  seriously,  a:i3 
when  he  came  to  Westminster  he  kept  his  vows. 
In  his  little  rooms  in  the  Cloisters  at  "Westminster 
he  lived  with  two  or  three  other  clergymen,  in 
a  kind  of  religious  brotherhood,  living  very  simply 
and  in  community.  Every  Tuesday  there  was  a 
social  gathering  at  which  friends  of  the  brother- 
hood met  in  social  intercourse,  a  privilege  which 
was  much  appreciated  by  those  admitted  to  the 
Cloisters. 

In  the  Pulpit. 

There  is  nothing  of  what  is  ordinarily  known 
as  the  popular  preacher  about  him — no  show,  no 
side,  no  rhetoric.  His  preaching  in  this  respect 
resembles  his  writing.  You  may  search  in  vain 
for  purple  patches  in  his  clear,  simple  statement 
of  his  thought.  He  has  the  gift,  anrl  a  very  great 
gift  it  is  in  any  popular  teacher,  of  being  able  to 
say  tee  same  thing  over  and  over  again  without 
even  feeling  that  he  needs  an  apology  for  re- 
peating the  old  message  with  which  he  is  charged. 
There  is  no  straining  after  novelty.    He  is  always 


the  teacher,  a  little  academic,  perhaps,  and  some- 
times lacking  in  passion,  but  he  never  fails  in 
earnestness  and  always  succeeds  in  impressing  his 
hearers  with  the  fact  that  he  has  something  to 
say,  something  which  he  knows  to  be  an  absolute 
truth,  which  is  of  such  importance  that  he  is  in- 
tensely anxious  that  they  shall  recognise  it.  The 
tone  of  authority  is  never  absent  from  his  pulpit 
utterances,  for  he  teaches  as  one  having  authority 
and  not  as  the  Scribes;  but  his  appeal  is  always 
made  to  the  reason  as  well  as  to  the  consciences 
of  his  hearers.  His  natural  instinct  has  always 
been  to  find  common  ground  to  argue  with  those 
whom  he  addresses,  to  appeal  to  them  upon  prin- 
ciples which  they  recognise,  whereas  too  often- 
Canon  Liddon— to  name  the  most  conspicuous  and 
eloquent  of  his  predecessors— seemed  to  speak 
from  a  platform  which  was  over  the  heads  of  his 
audience.  The  note  of  solitude  is  always  audible. 
When  he  does  not  feel  quite  sure  of  his  ground 
he  prefers  to  remain  silent.  This  characteristic 
has  led  some  more  vehement  and  confident  critics 
to  declare  that  he  is,  lacking  in  courage;  but  no 
mistake  could  be  greater  than  to  impute  to  any 
lack  of  intrepidity  this  hesitation  at  coming  out 
strongly  in  support  of  anything  about  which  he  is 
not  absolutely  certain. 

His  Genuine  Catholicity. 

One  of  the  most  excellent  characteristics  of  the 
new  bishop  which  differentiates  him  very  clearly 
from  many  conspicuous  Anglicans  is  his  broad 
catholicity  of  sentiment.  Too  often  Anglicans 
who  call  themselves  Catholics  with  a  capital  C 
are  the  least  catholic  of  men.  As  a  rule,  conspicu- 
ous High  Churchmen  are  broad  enough  in  their 
sympathies  to  include  in  the  catholicity  of  their 
ecclesiastical  fellowship  the  members  of  the  Greek 
Ortnodox  Church  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  But  there  they  stop,  and  the  more  zealous 
they  are  to  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  more  stern  and  some- 
times even  rude  they  are  in  refusing  to  recognise 
their  fellowship  with  Nonconformist  fellow- 
Christians.  Bishop  Gore  has  nothing  of  that  about 
him.  To  him  the  spiritual  life  is  everything, 
and  the  true  believer  whose  religious  life  is  a 
reality,  enabling  him  to  live  in  conscious  com- 
munion with  his  Maker,  is  a  brother  Christian 
with  whom  he  stands,  side  by  side  without  any  of 
the  arrogant  spirit  which  is  the  bane  of  so  many 
good  men.  He  has  addressed  a  meeting  of  Non- 
conformists at  Memorial  Hall;  and  no  Nonconfor- 
mist who  has  worked  with  him  has  ever  felt  for 
one  moment  the  existence  of  that  invisible  but 
very  palpable  wall  of  division  which  separates 
many  Anglicans  from  all  those  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  Anglican  communion. 
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IL-A    GREAT    SWEDISH    INVENTOR    AND    PHILANTHROPIST. 


Alfred  Bernard  Nobel,  the  man  who  left  a  for- 
tune of  nearly  two  millions  sterling  in  order  to 
reward  those  who  have  rendered  most  service  to 
their  fellow-creatures,  was  born  at  Stockholm  on 
October  21,  1833.  His  father,  Emmanuel  Nobel, 
was  a  man  of  considerable  eminence  in  his  own 
day.  Emmanuel  No  Del  was  the  founder  of  the 
Nobel  firm.  He  was  a  man  of  great  industry  and 
talent,  who,  after  being  educated  as  an  architect 
and  appointed  professor  of  geometry  when  only 
twenty-six,  failed  to  find  the  true  bent  for  ms 
genius  until  some  years  later,  when  he  established 
himself  at  St.  Petersburg,  undertook  the  manu- 
facture of  torpedoes,  and  established  great  en- 
gineering and  shipbuilding  works.  There  he  pros- 
pered for  nearly  twenty  years,  until  after  the 
Crimean  War  the  enfeebled  resources  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government  no  longer  afforded  him  sufficient 
business  to  make  it  worth  his  while  to  remain 
on  the  Neva.  In  1859  he  left  his  business  to  the 
second  of  his  sons,  Louis,  and  returned  to  Stock- 
holm with  the  rest  of  his  family,  where,  with  the 
aid  of  his  sons,  he  betook  himself  to  the  study 
and  the  fabrication  of  explosives. 

Up  to  that  time  the  ordinary  black  blasting 
powder  was  the  only  explosive  in  use  either  in 
war  or  in  industrial  occupations.  Nitro-glycerinc 
had  been  discovered  many  years  before,  in  France, 
but  it  was  so  extremely  dangerous  that  it  was 
practically  useless.  Between  1861  and  1862  Em- 
manuel Nobel  discovered  a  method  of  preparing 
nitro-glycerine  which  rendered  it  possible  to  make 
practical  use  of  it.  In  October,  1863,  Alfred  Nobel, 
the  son,  took  out  the  first  patent  for  the  manu- 
facture of  an  explosive  composed  of  nitro-glycerine 
and  of  ordinary  powder.  In  1864  he  took  out  a 
second  patent,  but  for  some  yeara  the  use  of  nitro- 
glycerine was  attended  by  many  accidents.  One 
of  the  worst  of  these  took  place  in  186S  in  Quena- 
street  in  Brussels,  when  the  Belgian  representa- 
tive of  the  firm  and  nine  other  persons  were  blown 
to  atoms.  Four  years  before  a  younger  brother 
oi  Alfred,  Oscar  Emil,  then  a  young  man  of  one 
and  twenty,  lost  his  life  in  an  explosion  which 
destroyed  their  factory  at  Helleneborg,  near  Stock- 
holm. An  explosion  near  Newoastle-on-Tyne, 
when  the  Sheriff,  Mr.  Mawson,  and  several  others 
lost  their  lives,  created  a  great  prejudice  in  Eng- 
land against  the  use  of  this  high  explosive,  and 
various  proposals  were  made  in  many  < ountries 
for  prohibiting  its  use. 

In  1867,  however,  Alfred  Nobel  invented  dyna- 
mite— a  compound  of  nitro-glycerine  with  Kiesel- 
guhr,  a  very  finely-powdered  siliceous  substance, 
composed  of  the  shells  of  fossilised  infusoria.      It 


had  the  capacity  of  absorbing  three  times  its 
weight  of  nitro-glycerine.  From  being  the  most 
dangerous,  nitro-glycerine,  thus  compounded,  be- 
came one  of  the  safest  of  all  explosives.  It 
could  be  handled  with  much  less  danger  than 
gunpowder,  and  neither  damp  nor  heat  had  any  in- 
fluence upon  it.  In  one  or  other  of  its  forms  it 
gained  almost  immediate  recognition  as  the  long- 
lost  hammer  of  Thor,  and  for  nearly  thirty  years  it 
has,  been  ceaselessly  employed  in  all  blasting  op- 
erations, in  tunnelling  mountains,  in  blasting 
rocks,  and,  in  short,  in  doing  everything  that  Thor 
used  to  do  in  his  contest  with  the  giants  of  Jotun- 
heim.  Kieselguhr  contributes  nothing  to  the  ex- 
plosive force  of  dynamite,  and  Nobel  improved 
upon  it  by  his  gelatinous  nitro-glycerine,  which 
he  patented  in  1876.  Thirteen  years  later  he  pa- 
tented ballistite,  the  first  of  the  high  explosives 
which  inaugurated  the  era  of  the  smokeless  powdtr 
that  was  destined  to  effect  so  rapid  a  revolution  in 
the  methods  of  war. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  dynamite  is 
used  in  modern  industry  may  be  gained  from  the 
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fact  that  in  the  last  ten  years  of  Nobel's  life 
12,000  persons  were  constantly  employed  in  its 
manufacture,  and  that  the  total  output  was  valued 
r.t  very  many  millions  per  annum.  It  is  very  re- 
uarkable  that  in  twenty-five  years  no  strike  ever 
took  place  in  any  of  the  Nobel  factories. 

In  the  development  of  this  gigantic  industry 
Alfred  Nobel  became  a  cosmopolitan  European. 
He  lived  for  a  long  time  in  Paris,  from  which  at 
last  he  was  driven  to  San  Remo,  where  he  estab- 
lished a  great  laboratory  and  a  villa  which  he 
called  "  my  nest,"  but  which  was  always  known  as 
the  "  Villa  Nobel." 

He  was  a  man  whose  interest  in  Lcience  was  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  manufacture  of  explo- 
sives. One  of  his  discoveries,  of  which  no  use 
has  yet  been  made,  was  the  invention  of  artificial 
guttapercha,  the  value  of  which  in  these  days  of 
motor-cars  may  rival  that  of  dynamite.  He  also 
manufactured  cannon,  and  was  associated  with  his 
brother  in  the  development  of  the  petroleum  de- 
posits at  Baku,  in  the  Caucasus.  He  left  the 
development  of  the  petroleum  industry  chiefly 
to  his  brother  Louis.  One  of  the  last  things  that 
he  did  before  he  died  was  to  subscribe  half  of 
the  sum  necessary  for  equipping  Andre  on  the  bal- 
loon expedition  to  the  North  Pole  which  terminated 
so  disastrously  for  the  intrepid  explorer. 


Alfred  Nobel  never  married.  The  unresting 
energy  and  the  incessant  activity  which  compelled 
him  to  flit  hither  and  thither  from  Italy  to  Sweden, 
and  which  absorbed  all  his  time  in  the  recesses  of 
bis  laboratory,  left  him  no  leisure  for  the  pleasures 
of  domesticity.  All  his  affections,  says  Profes- 
sor Louis  Henry,  from  whose  paper  in  the  "  Revue 
des  Questions  Scientifiques  "  most  of  these  particu- 
lars are  taken,  were  concentrated  upon  his  mother. 
She  was  the  idol  of  her  sons,  who  regarded  her 
with  the  most  affectionate  veneration.  She  died 
in  1889,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  Her  son  Alfred 
died  seven  years  later  at  San  Remo,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-three. 

Alfred  was  a  man  of  delicate  health,  of  retiring 
disposition,  singularly  devoid  of  ostentation  or 
pride.  As  the  result  of  his  prodigious  success  in 
the  creation  of  the  great  business  which  has  re- 
volutionised modern  industry,  he  acquired  a  for- 
tune which  was  estimated,  on  his  death,  at  45  mil- 
lion francs.  The  question  of  the  disposition  of 
this  great  fortune  naturally  occupied  his  attention 
in  the  closing  years  of  his  life.  Like  many  child- 
less men  (Mr.  Rhodes  included)  he  entertained 
very  sound  views  as  to  the  unwisdom  of  leaving 
large  sums  to  your  relatives.  In  his  sixtieth 
year  he  found  himself  with  a  fortune  of  close  upon 
£2,000,000,  of  which  he  was  absolutely  free  *o  dis- 
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pose  as  seemed  good  in  his 

own     eyes.       Although     a 

very  wealthy  man,  so  far 

as  Old  World  ideas  go,  he 

was    a    pauper    compared 

with    Mr.    Carnegie,    who 

has  thirty  times  that  sum 

of  money  to  give  away  in 

his      lifetime;       but      the 

burden      o  f      distributing 

£2,000,000  preoccupied  the 

attention  of  Alfred  Nobel. 
As  one  of  his  executors, 

M.  Sohlman,  the  engineer 

has  declared,  Nobel  strong- 
ly disapproved    of    anyone 

enjoying       great       wealth 

witttlut  having  gone  to  the 

trouble     of     acquiring     it, 

"  simply    because   he  was 

his    father's    son    or    his 

uncle's  nephew."      He  con- 
sidered that  the  result  of 

possessing   riches   without 

personal  labour  was  to  be- 
get idleness.      "  Do  not  reckon  upon   my  posses 
sions,"  he  said  to  his  relatives 
they  will  not  go  into  your  pockets 

Nobel    said    to    Strehlenert    and    Hwass    shortly 

before  his  death  in  1896: — "I  am  a  thorough  So- 
cial Democrat,  but  with  moderation.       Experience 

has  taught  me  that  great  fortunes  acquired  by 
inheritance  never  bring  happiness;  they  only  tend 
to  dull  the  faculties.  Thus  any  man  possessing 
a  large  fortune  ought  not  to  leave  more  than  a 
small  part  of  it  to  his  heirs,  not  even  to  his  direct 
heirs — just  enough  to  enable  them  to  make  their 
way  in  the  world.  It  is  an  injustice  to  leave  them 
a  great  sum  of  money  which  they  have  not  them- 
selves deserved,  which  favours  idleness,  and  pre- 
vents the  natural  development  of  the  faculty  of 
personal  initiative  which  is  in  us — the  tendency  to 
create  an  independent  position  for  one's  self." 

A  few  months  before  his  death  Nobel  said  to  M. 
Waern: — "  I  could  never  leave  anything  to  a  man 
of  action.  I  should  expose  him  to  the  temptation 
of  ceasing  to  work.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  wil 
lingly  help  a  dreamer  who  might  have  got  into 
difficulties." 

In  order  to  carry  out  these  ideas,  he  made  a  will 
in  which  he  left  the  whole  of  his  fortune  to  found 
a  prize  fund,  the  annual  interest  on  which  was  to 
be  divided  into  five  equal  portions,  which  were 
to  be  distributed  every  year  as  rewards  to  the 
persons  who  had  deserved  best  of  mankind  in  five 
departments  of  human  activity.  The  clauses  in 
his  will  which  govern  the  distribution  of  these 
prizes  are  as  follows:  — 


VILLA  NOBEL,   SAN  REMO:    MAIN  ENTRANCE. 

HL    The  entire  sum  will  be  divided  into  five  equal  parts, 

After  mv  death*  L°ne  *°  g0  *°  *^e  man  w^°  sna^  have  made  the  most 
n  important  discovery  or  invention  in  the  domain  of  phy- 

sical science;  another  to  the  man  who  shall  Have  made 
the  most  important  discovery  or  introduced  the  great- 
est improvement  in  chemistry;  the  third  to  the  author 
of  the  most  important  discovery  in  the  domain  of 
physiology  or  medicine;  the  fourth  to  the  man  who  shall 
have  produced  the  most  remarkable  literary  work  of 
an  idealistic  nature;  and,  finally,  the  fifth  to  the  man 
who  shall  have  done  the  most  or  the  best  work  for  the 
fraternity  of  nations,  the  suppression  or  reduction  of 
standing  armies,  and  the  formation  and  propagation  of 
peace  congresses. 

The  prizes  shall  be  awarded  as  follows:  for  physical 
science  and  chemistry,  by  the  Swedish  Academy  of 
Sciences;  for  physiological  or  medical  work,  hy  the  Caro- 
lin  Institute  at  Stockholm;  for  literature,  by  the  Stock- 
holm Academy;  and  for  Peace  work,  ny  a  committee 
of  five  members  elected  by  the  Norwegian  Storthing. 

It  is  my  express  desire  that,  in  awarding  the  prizes, 
no  account  shall  be  taken  of  nationality,  in  order  that 
the  prize  may  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  most  deserving, 
whether  he  be  Scandinavian  or  not. 

Nobel's  object  in  distributing  his  wealth  in  this 
fashion  was  due  to  the  observations  which  he  had 
made  in  the  course  of  his  busy  life.  He  saw  that 
the  rewards  for  pure  science  were  very  few.  When 
your  man  of  science  can  patent  his  invention  and 
apply  it  directly  to  industrial  processes  he  can 
make  a  great  fortune;  but  many  of  those  who  have 
made  the  greatest  discoveries  have  lived  and  died 
very  poor  men.  He  wished,  therefore,  to  secure 
independence  to  those  pioneers  of  science  who  de- 
voted themselves  solely  to  the  work  of  research. 
He  wished  not  only  to  recompense  them  for  the 
work  which  they  had  done,  but  more  especially  to 
afford  promising  talents  an  opportunity  for  still 
further  development.  He  lamented  the  fact  that 
the  profits  of  new  discoveries  very  seldom  accrued 
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to  those  who  made  them.  Being  a  great  chemist 
and  physicist,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  have 
given  first  place  to  discoveries  in  the  regions  which 
he  had  made  his  own.  He  was  a  great  admirer 
of  Pasteur,  and  his  own  delicate  health  compelled 
him  to  take  a  keen  interest  in  medical  science. 
Hence  the  third  prize,  which  was  awarded  for 
discoveries  in  medicine  or  in  physiology.  The 
fourth,  which  has  attracted  singularly  little  at- 
tention, might  have  been  expected  to  have  elicited 
most  discussion.  Professor  Henry  says  that  in 
the  closing  years  of  his  life  Nobel  was  much  occu- 
pied in  the  reading  of  poetry,  and  was  specially 
devoted  to  that  of  Byron.  It  was  this  wnich  led 
him  to  offer  a  prize  for  idealist  literature.  Pro- 
fessor Henry  thus  explains  what  he  conceives 
to  be  the  meaning  of  Nobel  in  restricting  his  prize 
to  idealistic  literature.  This  qualification,  says 
he,  testifies  at  once  to  the  excellence  of  his  taste 
and  the  nobility  of  his  character.  In  our  dis- 
turbing epoch,  when  under  the  name  of  art  so 
many  unclean  things  are  admitted  and  excused,  it 
:j  due  to  the  honour  of  Nobel  to  emphasise  the  ex- 
treme care  which  he  has  taken  to  specify  that  un- 
objectionable and  pure  literature  alone  has  any 
right  to  his  bounty. 

The  fifth  prize  is  that  which  has  attracted  far  the 
most  attention  throughout  the  world.  It  was 
that  which  was  selected  by  Nobel  in  order  to  tes- 
tify to  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  International 
Peace.  At  one  time,  indeed,  he  is  said  to  have 
remarked  that  he  wished  to  devote  the  bulk  of  his 
fortune  to  founding  this  prize.  In  his  will,  how- 
ever, it  ranks  last  of  the  five  objects  among  which 
the  fortune  must  be  equally 
divided.  His  idea  was  thus 
expressed:  "I  would  like," 
he  said,  "to  dispose  of  most 
of  my  fortune  in  founding 
a  prize,  to  be  given  to 
whoever  had  made  Europe 
make  the  greatest  ad- 
vance to-wards  the  idea  of 
universal  peace."  Same 
people  imagine  that  this 
bequest  was  prompted  by  a 
feeling  of  remorse  at  the 
thought  of  the  extent  to 
which  high  explosives  had 
been  used  in  warfare.  No- 
thing was  further  from 
Nobel's  mind.  Me  was 
very  much  disposed  to  be- 
lieve that  the  more  you  in- 
crease the  deadliness  of 
weapons  the  more  you 
diminish  the  chances  of 
war.  Certainly  the  in- 
vention of  smokeless  pow- 


der has  done  much  to  render  the  old  style  of  war 
impossible. 

Nobel  was  a  true  European.  Born  in  Sweden, 
living  many  years  in  France,  and  carrying  on  a 
great  factory  in  Italy,  he  was  constantly  reminded 
of  the  absurdity  of  the  present  State  system  of 
the  Old  World.  He  believed  in  the  United  Stat<3 
of  Europe,  and  wished  to  hasten  the  day  when 
the  armed  anarchy  of  the  Old  World  could  be 
superseded  by  the  reign  of  reason  and  of  law. 
Therefore,  for  all  time  to  come,  every  year  the  sum 
of  about  £8,000  will  be  given  away  as  rewards  to 
the  person,  institution,  or  society  who  or  which 
has  done  most  in  the  preceding  year  for  promot- 
ing the  fraternity  of  nations,  for  the  suppression  or 
reduction  of  standing  armies,  as  well  as  for  the 
formation  and  propagation  of  Congresses  of  Peace. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  as  to 
who  would  be  selected  as  the  recipient  of  the 
Prize  of  Peace.  No  discussion  has  taKen  place 
whatever  as  to  the  recipient  of  the  other  four 
prizes.  So  far  as  the  English  Press  was  concerned, 
it  might  be  imagined  that  there  was  only  one 
prize.  In  reality  there  are  five,  all  of  which  were 
to  be  awarded  on  December  10.  Nobel's  will  mignt 
have  been  disputed  if  all  the  relations  had  joined 
together  in  contesting  it.  But  the  head  of  the 
Nobel  family,  Emmanuel  Nobel,  refused  to  oppose 
the  execution  of  the  wishes  of  his  uncle.  Much 
discussion  took  place  as  to  the  claims  of  the  othe:- 
relatives,  and  a  sum  of  £20,000  was  set  aside  for 
their  use.  The  articles  were  then  carefully  drawn 
up  for  the  Nobel  Foundation,  which  received  the 
Royal  sanction  only  on  June  29,  1900.      This  year. 


INTERIOR  OF  NOBEL'S  LABORATORY  AT  SAX  REMOV 
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therefore,  is  the  first  in  which  the  money  could  be 
distributed. 

The  sum  originally  left  by  Alfred  Nobel  is  chiefly 
invested  in  the  public  funds  of  England,  France, 
Italy,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  Part  of  it 
also  was  invested  in  landed  estate  in  France, 
Italy,  and  Sweden.  The  total  sum  amounted  to 
46,000,000  francs,  which,  being  reduced  by  taxation, 
ultimately  realised  about  £1,680,000.  If  invested 
at  3  per  cent,  it  would  bring  in  about  £50,000  a 
year,  which  being  divided  into  five  equal  parts 
would  realise  £10,000.  There  are,  however,  some 
deductions  for  costs  of  administration  and  other 
things,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  sum  allottel 
would  be  about  £8,000  a  year. 

The  prizes  are  awarded  by  the  following:  — 

Physical  and  Chemical  Science  by  the  Swedish 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences;  Medicine  and  Physi- 
ology by  the  Carolin  Institute  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, Stockholm;  Literature  by  the  Swedish 
Academy;  and  the  prize  for  Peace  by  a  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Norwegian  Storthing.  This  Com- 
mittee consists  of  the  following  members:  Mr.  B. 
Gilz,  Mr.  Steen  (Prime  Minister),  Mr.  John  Lund 
of  Bergen,  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson,  the  poet,  and 
Mr.  J.  Lovland,  Minister  of  Ways  and  Communica- 
tions. 

In  the  statutes  of  the  Nobel  Foundation  the  fol- 
lowing rules  have  been  framed,  governing  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  prize  of  peace:  — 

The  clause  in  the  will  providing  that  the  annual 
distribution  of  prizes  is  only  to  be  for  work  ac- 
complished "  during  fhe  year  just  past,"  is  to  be 
interpreted  as  meaning  that  the  awards  shall  be 


for  the  most  recent  results  of  activity  in  the  de- 
partment named  in  the  will,  whereas  less  recent 
work  will  only  be  taken  into  account  when  its 
importance  has  been  lately  demonstrated.  Each 
of  the  corporations  with  which  the  awards  rest 
must  decide  whether  the  prize  awarded  can  aL;o 
fall  to  the  lot  of  an  institution  or  society. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  committee,  which  takes 
place  oh  the  anniversary  of  the  donor's  death  (De- 
cember 10),  the  corporations  who  have  to  make  the 
awards  "must  publish  the  names  of  the  recipients, 
to  each  of  whom  they  must  hand  a  cheque  for  the 
value  of  the  prize,  as  well  as  a  diploma  and  a  gold 
medal  bearing  the  effigy  of  the  donor,  witb  an  ap- 
propriate inscription. 

The  recipient,  unless  in  any  way  prevented,  must 
within  six  months  of  the  committee  meeting  hold 
a  public  meeting  on  the  subject  of  the  work  for 
which  he  has  been  awarded  the  prize.  This,  meet- 
ing will  take  place  at  Stockholm,  or,  in  the  case 
of  the  prize  for  peace,  at  Christiania. 

In  making  the  award  the  Norwegian  Committee 
had  considerable  difficulty.  By  the  terms  of  the 
will  it  would  imply  that  the  prize  was  to  be 
awarded  to  the  person,  institution,  or  society  which 
had  done  the  most  for  the  cause  of  peace  in  the 
preceding  twelve  months.  If  this  rule  had  been 
strictly  adhered  to,  the  range  of  choice  would  have 
been  very  much  narrower.  But  if  the  twelve 
months'  limit  was  altogether  ignored,  then  un- 
doubtedly the  prize  ought  to  have  gone  to  the  Tsar 
of  Russia,  who  has  certainly  done  more  to  secure 
the  triumph  of  Nobel's  ideas  than  everybody  else 
put  together. 


"  Cassell's  "  Christmas  double  number  is  an  at- 
tractive compilation.  It  boasts  no  fewer  than  rive 
Rembrandt  photogravures,  and  is  in  itself  quite 
a  little  art  gallery.  Besides  the  fiction  and  the 
Christmas  flavourings,  may  be  mentioned  Richard 
Davey's  sketch  of  the  Buonapartes,  especially  in- 
teresting from  its  account  of  the  iamily  to-day. 
Icebergs  are  described  by  one  who  has  seen  them 
von  Haus  aus— Albert  Operti,  of  Peary's  Polar  Ex- 
pedition. Tighe  Hopkins  depicts  London  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  when  its  people  did  not  number  a 
million  and  its  houses  were  only  160,000.  John 
Collett's  Bygone  Dances  are  also  a  feature. 

The  "  Empire  Review  "  has  in  in  it  much  that 
is  instructive  and  readable.  Ada  Cambridge's  me- 
mories of  thirty  years  in  Australia  give  vivid 
glimpses  of  young  Colonial  experiences— from 
Vicarage  windows.    Fred.  Battley  lights  up  for  us 


the  midsummer  Christmas  of  New  Zealand.  India 
is  much  to  the  fore:  General  Sir  Edwin  Collen 
traces  the  history  of  the  Army  of  India,  and  its 
place  in  Imperial  defence.  J.  D.  Rees  sketches  cur- 
rent events  in  India,  and  endorses  Mr.  Norman's 
belief  that  no  Russians  of  serious  moment  either 
wish  or  expect  Russia  to  invade  India;  but  urges 
that  the  danger-point  is  now  the  Persian  Gulf,  at 
present  a  British  lake,  and  that  Russia  should  be 
there  allowed  no  port.  Colonel  Trevor  sketches 
the  career  of  Sir  Pratap  Singh,  who  will  represent 
India  at  the  Coronation.  Mr.  Lees  Knowles,  M.P., 
writes  with  enthusiasm  of  the  reception  accorded 
to  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  athletes,  whom  he 
personally  conducted  across  the  Atlantic.  The 
editor  comments  with  gratification  on  the  Royal 
Colonial  Tour,  and  lays  stress  on  the  formidable 
impression  it  will  have  created  on  our  Continental 
neighbours  of  our  Imperial  union  and  strength. 
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The  Coming  Coronation. 

In  "  Lippincott's "  for  December,  Mrs.  Belloc- 
Lowndes,  a  very  competent  authority,  writes  an 
"  anticipative  sketch  "  of  the  great  event  which 
takes  place  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  June  next, 
and  which  is  already  drawing  many  Australians  to 
London.  The  anticipative  sketch  is  singularly 
vivid  and  realistic. 

The  Scene  in  the  Abbey. 

Along  the  centre  of  the  nave,  from  the  western 
door,  a  platform,  covered  with  blue  cloth,  runs  like 
a  broad  roadway  through  the  choir,  from  which  the 
familiar  stalls  and  reading  desks  have  Deen  removed, 
until  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Abbey  we  come  to 
the  "  theatre."  "Here  is  a  stage  or  platform  of  two 
parts,  covered  with  cloth  of  gold  over  crimson  carpet- 
ing. See.  on  the  higher  stage,  the  throne  for  the  King, 
and  on  the  lower  one  to  the  left  the  throne  foe  the 
Queen.  In  front  of  these  on  the  eastern  side,  facing 
the  altar,  stand  the  Chairs  of  Recognition;  while  in 
the  centre  of  the  sacrarium,  facing  the  altar,  are, 
most  important  of  all,  the  Coronation  Chairs. 

What  legendary  memories  linger  round  that  plain 
block  of  sandstone,  now  hidden  from  our  sight  with 
cloth  of  gold,  which  forms  the  seat  of  Edward  the 
Confessor's  chair!  Is  it  the  stony  pillar  on  which 
Jacob  slept  at  Bethel?  Is  it  the  Stone  of  .Destiny  on 
which  the  Kings  of  Ireland  were  placed,  and  which 
had  the  mystic  virtue  that  if  a  true  king  were  crowned 
on  it.  it  would  be  silent,  but  if  a  pretender,  that  it 
would  groan  aloud  like  thunder?  The  stone  keeps  its 
secret-,  all  that  is  certain  is  that  in  1296  the  first  Ed- 
ward brought  it  to  England,  a  symbol  of  his  conquest 
of  Scotland.  As  for  the  Queen  Consort's  Coronation 
Chair,  it  is  the  one  in  which  the  great  Elizabeth  was 
crowned. 

Now  the  attention  of  the  vast  assemblage  is  strung 
to  the  highest  pitch,  for  with  the  swiftness  of  the 
electric  current  the  word  has  gone  round — "  The  King 
and  Queen!"  Within  the  Abbey  we  hear  the  sullen 
booming  of  the  guns  and  broken  echoes  of  tne  acclama- 
tions from  without.  The  great  officers  of  State  advance 
to  the  west  door  to  receive  their  Majesties.    .    .     . 

The  long  procession  passes  up  the  nave  to  the  strains 
of  the  anthem,  "  O  Lord,  grant  the  King  a  long  life," 
and  the  way  is  strewn  with  sweet-smelling  herbs  from 
the  hand  of  the  King's  herb-woman  with  her  six  maids. 
The  long,  sweeping  trains  of  their  Majesties,  the  mag- 
nificent robes  of  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  the  peers 
bearing  their  coronets,  and  the  Archbishops  and 
Bishops,  the  flashing  jewels  of  the  peeresses,  and  the 
splendid  regalia,  all  combine  to  furnish  an  absolutely 
unique  coup  d'oeil.  Having  reached  the  theatre,  their 
Majesties  kneel  on  the  faldstools  set  for  them,  and 
after  an  interval  of  private  prayer,  seat  themselves, 
not  on   their  thrones,  but  on  the  chairs  below. 

The  Challenge. 

Now  comes  the  first  great  ceremony  of  the  coronation. 
Grouped  round  their  Majesties  are  the  Bishops,  their 
suDporters;  four  great  nobles  bearing  the  pointed  Sword 
of  Temporal  Justice,  the  blunted  Sword  of  Spiritual 
Justice,  Curtana,  or  the  Sword  of  Mercy,  and  the  Sword 
of  State;  other  grreat  nobles,  bearing  the  various  ar- 
ticles of  the  regalia;  the  great  officers  of  State;  Garter 
King  of  Arms;  the  officers  of  the  Household;  as  well  as 
the  Queen's  officers  and  supporters,  with  her  ladies 
behind  her  chair. 


There  is  a  moment  of  breathless  expectation,  for  VI 
are  aware  that  it  is  the  recognition  of  the  monarch 
by  his  people  which  is  now  about  to  be  symbolised. 
Slowly  and  majestically  the  King  stands  un  in  his  chair, 
and  shows  himself  to  his  people  at  every  one  of  the  four 
sides  of  the  theatre.  Meanwhile,  Frederick  Temple, 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  turns  his  goodly  pre- 
sence to  the  east  side.  Mark  with  him  the  lowlier 
figure  of  Lord  Halsbury,  England's  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor, with  the  bearded  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Hereditary 
Ear!  Marshal,  and  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  and 
the  Lord  High  Constable.  Preceded  by  Garter  King 
of  Arms,  they  go  to  the  other  three  sides  of  the 
theatre,  and  at  each  side  the  Archbishop  says,  in  a 
loud  voice,  "  Sirs,  I  here  present  unto  you  King  Ed- 
ward VIL,  the  undoubted  King  of  this  realm;  where- 
fore all  you  that  come  this  day  to  do  your  homage, 
are  ye  willing  to  do  the  same?"  And  on  each  side 
the  answer  is  returned  in  the  long  and  continued  ac- 
clamations of  the  people  present,  crying  out  "  God  save 
King  Edward  VIL!"  The  trumpets  sound  a  ratifica- 
tion of  this  curious  survival,  which  leads  our  minds 
back  through  the  receumg  vistas  of  history  to  those 
dim  ages  where  the  roots  of  monarchy  may  be  traced 
in  the  victorious  warrior's  being  acclaimed  overlord 
by  his  brother  chieftains. 

Symbolic  Gifts. 

Now  follows  the  first  oblation.  The  Archbishop  put3 
on  his  cope,  and  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar, 
on  which  the  Bible,  paten,  and  cross  are  placed.  The 
King,  supported  by  two  Bishops  and  attended  by  the 
venerable  Dr.  Bradley,  Dean  of  Westminster,  and 
preceded  by  the  Lords  carrying  his  regalia,  goes  to  the 
altar,  and,  kneeling  with  his  head  uncovered,  makes  his 
oblation — a  pall  or  altar-cloth  of  gold,  and  a  wedge  of 
gold  of  a  pound  weigDt.  These  articles  of  the  obla- 
tion the  King  delivers  to  the  Archbishop,  who  lay3 
the  pall  reverently  upon  the  altar,  and  the  gold  ingot, 
received  in  a  basin,  upon  it. 

Then  the  Queen,  with  her  supporters,  and  preceded 
by  the  Lords  carrying  her  regalia,  comes  to  the  altar, 
and  in  like  manner  makes  her  oblation,  which  is  also 
a  pall,  but  with  no  ingot.  Then  the  Archbishop  offers, 
in  the  name  of  their  Majesties,  a  humble  prayer,  ac- 
knowledging the  Divine  sovereignty  over  all,  and  be- 
seeching the  Divine  acceptance  of  the  oblations. 

Indeed,  we  shall  find  this  idea  of  the  Divine  sover- 
eignty running  through  the  whole  coronation  cere- 
mony, and  linked  with  it  the  idea  that  the  earthly  King 
is  responsible  to  God  for  the  proper  governance  of  his 
realm.  Nothing  could  be  further  removed  from  any 
conception  of  despotism  or  irresponsible  authority.  The 
monarch  is,  throughout,  regarded  as  what  we  should 
call,  in  modern  phrase,  a  trustee  for  the  welfare  of  his 
people. 

The  Litany  follows,  and  while  it  is  being  said  by  two 
Bishops  vested  in  copes,  the  Lords  carrying  the  regalias 
advance  near  to  the  altar,  and  present  all  the  articles 
to  the  Archbishop,  who  delivers  them  to  the  Dean  of 
Westminster,  by  whom  they  are  placed  upon  the  altar. 
Now,  in  his  strong,  unmusical  voice,  Archbishop  Temple 
begins  the  Communion  Office,  the  people  all  kneeling 
and  making  the  responses  to  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. After  the  Nicene  Creed  comes  the  sermon; 
this  is  preached  by  the  soldier-prelate,  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  from  a  pulpit  placed  against  the  pillar  at  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  theatre.  During  the  obla- 
tion and  the  Litany  the  King  is  uncovered,  but  for  the 
sermon  he  puts  on  a  cap  of  crimson  velvet,  turned  up 
with  ermine. 

After  the  sermon  the  Archbishop,  approaching  the 
King  and  standing  before  him,  invites  him  to  take  the 
Coronation  Oath,  in  which,  by  the  way,  there»is  no- 
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thing:  specially  offensive  to  Roman  Catholics,  and 
the  King,  after  replying  to  the  appointed  questions, 
arises  from  the  Chair  of  State,  and,  supported  by  his 
officers  and  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  goes  un- 
covered to  the  altar,  where,  kneeling  and  placing  his 
hand  upon  the  Gospels,  His  Majesty  takes  the  oath, 
saying,  "  The  things  which  I  have  here  before  promised 
I  will  perform,  so  help  me  God!"  His  Majesty  adds 
to  the  oath  his  sign  manual,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of 
the  Household  holding  a  silver  standish  for  the  purpose. 
After  the  oath  the  King  returns  to  his  chair,  and  then, 
kneeling,  the  Archbishop  begins  the  "  V  eni,  Creator 
Spiritus,'"'  which  the  choir  sing. 

The  Anointing. 

Now  comes  the  anointing.  The  holy  oil  for  this, 
perhaps  the  most  ancient  of  all  coronation  ceremonies, 
is  contained  in  a  vessel  called  the  Ampulla.  This  and 
the  Spoon  are  the  only  really  ancient  articles  of  the 
regalia.  The  Ampulla  is  of  gold,  in  the  form  of  an 
eagle  with  expanded  wings  standing  on  a  pedestal.  In- 
stinctivelv  we  recall  the  beautiful  legend  that  the 
Blessed  Virgin  appeared  to  St.  Thomas  a'Becket  when 
he  was  in  exile  at  Sens,  in  France,  and  with  her  own 
hands  bestowed  on  him  a  golden  eagle  and  a  small  phial 
containing  an  unction.  These  he  was  directed  to  en- 
trust to  a  monk  of  Poietiers,  who  hid  them  in  St.  Gre- 
gory's Church  in  that  city.  There  they  were  dis- 
covered with  a  written  account  of  the  vision,  and 
delivered  to  the  Black  Prince,  who  deposited  them  in 
the  Tower,  and  they  were  used  in  1399  at  the  coronation 
of  Henry  IV.  This  bright  eagle  in  Archbishop  Tem- 
ple's hands  was  certainly  used  at  that  coronation. 
The  Spoon,  also  of  gold,  is  extremelv  thin,  and 
is  probably  even  older  than  the  Ampulla.  .  .  The 
King  is  d'.srobed  of  his  crimson  robes  by  the  Lord 
Great  Chamberlain.  His  Majesty  takes  his  seat  on 
the  chair  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  to  be  anointed,  and 
four  Knights  of  the  Garter,  summoned  by  Garter  King 
of  Arms,  hold  over  the  King's  head  a  rich  pall  of 
cloth  of  gold. 

It  is  an  impressive  symbolism.  The  aged  Dean  of 
Westminster  pours  the  holy  oil  from  the  Ampulla  into 
the  Spoon,  and  the  grim  features  of  the  Archbishop 
are  set  with  an  added  solemnitv  as  he  takes  the  Spoon 
and  anoints  the  King,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  on  the 
palms,  on  the  breast,  on  both  shoulders  and  between 
the  shoulders,  on  the  bowings  of  both  arms,  and,  lastly. 
on  the  crown  of  the  head,  saying,  "  As  Kings  and 
prophets  were  anointed,  and  as  Solomon  was  anointed 
King  by  Zadok  the  priest  and  Nathan  the  prophet, 
so  be  you  anointed,  blessed,  and  consecrated  King  over 
this  people,  whom  the  Lord  your  God  hath  given  you 
to  govern."  Then  the  King  kneels  and  the  Archbishop 
invokes  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  His  Majesty. 
The  King  rises  and  returns  to  the  chair,  where  th" 
Dean  of  Westminster,  havin"  dried  with  fine  wool  all 
the  places  anointed,  except  the  head  and  the  hands, 
closes  with  the  ribbons  attacned  to  them  the  parts  of 
the  King's  dress  that  have  been  opened  for  the  anoint- 
ing. 

Spurs  and  Sword. 

But  before  the  actual  coronation  there  is  more  sym- 
bolism to  come,  as  full  of  meaning  and  perhaps  more 
picturesque.  See,  the  Dean  is  taking  from  the  altar 
the  Royal  or  St.  George's  Spurs,  made  of  gold  curi- 
ously wrought,  without  rowels.  With  them  Lord  Chol- 
mondeley  touches  the  King's  heels,  and  then  they  are 
replaced  on  the  altar.  Even  more  striking  is  the  gird- 
ing and  oblation  of  the  Sword  of  State.  This,  which 
is  not  part  of  the  regalia,  but  is  the  personal  property 
of  the  Sovereign,  is  borne  by  Lord  Salisbury,  as  Prime 
Minister,  and  the  Archbishop  lays  it  on  the  altar,  pray- 
ing that  the  King,  who  is  now  to  be  girded  with  it.  may 
not  bear  it  in  vain,  but  may  use  it  as  the  minister  of 
God.  for  the  terror  and  punishment  of  evil-doers,  and 
for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  those  that  do 
well.  During  the  ceremony  of  girdine\  the  Archbishop 
says  to  the  King:  "  With  this  sword  do  justice,  stop 
the  growth  of  iniquity,  protect  the  holy  Church  of  God. 


help  and  defend  widows  and  orphans,  restore  the  things 
that  are  gone  to  decay,  maintain  the  things  that  are 
restored,  punish  and  reform  what  is  amiss,  and  confirm 
Avhat  is  in  good  order." 

Next  the  King,  rising,  ungirds  himself,  and  going 
to  the  altar,  offers  the  sword  in  the  scabbard.  Lord 
Salisbury  then  redeems  the  sword  for  one  hundred  shil- 
lings and.  drawing,  bears  it  naked  before  His  Ma- 
jesty during  the  rest  of  the  ceremony. 

The  King  now  rises  and  is  invested  by  the  Dean  with 
the  Robe  Royal,  or  purple  Robe  of  State,  made  of  cloth 
of  tissue  lined  or  furred  with  ermine,  his  crimson  robe 
having  been  first  taken  off  by  Lord  Cholmondeley.  The 
Dean  also  invests  him  with  the  Armil  or  Stole,  the  only 
ecclesiastical  garment  now  retained  in  the  investiture 
of  English  Kings,  saying,  "  Receive  this  Armil  as  a 
token  of  the  Divine  mercy  embracing  thee  on  every 
side."  The  Orb,  or  Mound,  a  ball  of  gold,  six  inches 
in  diameter,  encompassed  by  two  fillets  of  pearls  and 
precious  stones,  and  bearing  a  large  oval  amethyst 
which  forms  the  base  of  a  jewelled  cross  patee,  is  pre- 
sented to  the  King  by  the  Archbishop,  who  says:  "  Re- 
ceive this  Imperial  Robe  and  Orb,  and  the  Lord  your 
God  endue  you  with  knowledge  and  wisdom,  with  ma- 
jesty and  power  from  on  high;  the  Lord  clothe  you 
with  the  robe  of  righteousness  and  with  the  garments 
of  salvation.  And  when  you  see  this  Orb  set  under 
the  Cross,  remember  that  the  whole  world  is  subject 
to  the  power  and  empire  of  Christ  our  Redeemer.  For 
He  is  the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth;  King  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords;  so  that  no  man  can  reign 
happily  who  deriveth  not  his  authority  rrom  Him,  and 
directeth  not  all  his  actions  according  to  His  laws." 

King  and  People. 

Now  is  the  King  to  be  symbolically  wedded  to  his 
people.  See,  the  Archbishop  holds  in  his  fingers  the 
King's  Ring,  which  some  old  writers  call  "  The  Wed- 
ding-Ring of  England,"  of  plain  gold  set  with  a  large 
table  ruby  on  which  the  Cross  of  St.  George  is  en- 
graved. Legend  says  that  this  ring  belonged  to 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  that  he  bestowed  it  on 
an  old  beggar  who  asked  an  alms  of  him.  he  having  no- 
thing else  at  hand  at  the  moment.  Soon  afterwards 
two  English  pilgrims  lost  their  way  in  the  Holy  Land, 
and  were  succoured  by  a  "  fayrp  olde  man."  who.  on 
parting,  said  to  them,  "I  am  Johan  the  Evangelyst; 
and  save  ve  vnto  Edward  your  kyng  that  I  grete  him 
well  by  the  token  that  he  gaff  to  me.  thys  ring,  with 
hys  one  handes."  Certain  it  is  that  James  II.,  when 
detained  bv  the  fishermen  of  Sheerness  on  his  first  at- 
tempt to  flee  the  country,  in  1688.  contrived  to  hide  a 
ring,  called  "  the  Coronation  Ring."  in  his  clothing. 
This  was  a  favourite  ring  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
was  sent  by  her  at  her  death  to  James  I.,  finally  com- 
ing into  the  possession  of  George  IV.  through  the  chan- 
nels by  which  he  obtained  all  the  remaining  papers  of 
the  House  of  Stuart. 

The  Archbishop  puts  the  Ring  on  the  fourth  finger 
of  His  Majesty's  right  hand,  saying:  "  Receive  this 
Ring,  the  ensign  of  kinglv  dighitv  and  of  defence  of  the 
Catholic  faith." 

The  King  returns  the  Orb  to  the  Dean,  who  lavs  it 
on  the  altar,  and  the  Archbishop  presents  to  the  King 
the  Sceptre  and  Rod.  This  Sceptre  Royal  is  nearly 
three  feet  long.  At  the  bottom  it  is  set  with  rubies, 
emeralds,  and  diamonds,  and  the  twisted  shaft  is  of 
burnished  gold.  Formerly  it  brnnched  at  the  top  into 
a  fleur-de-lis,  having  in  the  middle  a  large  amethyst 
supporting  a  diamond  cross,  but  George  IV.  had  an 
arched  and  jewelled  crown  substituted  for  the  fleur- 
de-lis.  The  King's  Rod,  about  three  feet  seven  inches 
long,  has  its  pommel  and  shaft  jewelled,  and  at  the 
ton  is  a  globe,  surmounted  by  a  cross,  on  which  is 
a  dove  of  white  enamel,  with  wings  extended. 

The  symbolism  is  explained  by  the  Archbishop's 
words:  "Receive  the  Royal  Sceptre,  the  ensign  of 
kingly  power  and  justice."  and  again:  "Receive  the 
Rod  of  equity  and  mercy:  and  God.  from  Whom  all  holy 
desires,  all  good  counsels,  and  all  just  works  do  pro- 
ceed, direct  and  assist  you   in  the  administration   and 
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exercise  of  all  those  powers  He  hath  given  you.  Be 
merciful,  that  you  be  not  too  remiss;  so  execute  justice, 
that  you  forget  not  mercy.  Punish  the  wicked, 
protect  the  oppressed;  and  the  blessing  of  Him  Who 
was   ready   to   perish    shall   be   upon   you." 

An  interesting  relic  of  feudalism  marks  the  de- 
livery of  the  Sceptre  and  Rod.  See  the  slight  figure 
of  the  scholarly  Duke  of  Newcastle  as  he  presents  the 
King  with  a  right-hand  glove  and  supports  his  Majesty's 
right  arm,  which  is  burdened  with  the  weight  of  the 
Sceptre.  It  is  by  this  suit  and  service  that  the  Duke 
holds  his  manor  of  Worksop,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk. 

The  Coronation. 

Now  comes  the  central  ceremony  of  all — the  corona 
lion  itself.  See,  there  is  St.  Edward's  Crown,  made  of 
two  crossed  arches,  rising  from  a  circle  of  gold  over 
a  cap  of  crimson  velvet  lined  with  white  taffeta  and 
turned  up  with  ermine.  At  the  intersection  of  the 
arches  is  a  globe  of  gold,  surmounted  by  a  cross  patee 
adorned  with  three  large  oval  pearls.  The  whole 
Crown  is  richly  jewelled,  and  is  always  present  at 
every  coronation,  though  some  monarchs,  notably  Queen 
Victoria,  had  other  crowns  made  for  actual  use. 

The  Archbishop  first  lays  the  Crown  on  the  altar, 
and  prays  that  the  King  may  be  crowned  with  all 
princely  virtues,  and  then,  the  King  being  seated  in 
Edward  s  chair,  places  the  Crown  reverently  on  His 
Majesty's  head.  Instantly  the  vaulted  roof  of  the 
Abbey  re-echoes  the  shouts  of  the  congregation,  "  God 
save  the  King!"  the  trumpets  sound,  and,  by  a  pre- 
concerted signal,  the  guns  at  the  Tower  and  in  the 
Park  are  fired.  At  the  same  moment,  too.  all  the  peer* 
in  the  Abbey  put  on  their  coronets,  and  the  Bishops 
their    caps. 

Now  the  acclamations  die  away,  anu  the  deep  voice 
of  the  Archbishop  is  heard  exhorting  the  King.  "  Be 
strong  and  of  good  courage,"  he  says:  "  observe  the 
commandments  of  God,  and  walk  in  His  holy  ways; 
fight  the  good  fight  of  faith  and  lay  hold  on  eternal  life; 
that  in  this  world  you  may  be  crowned  with  success 
and  honour,  and  when  you  have  finished  your  course 
you  may  receive  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  God 
the  righteous  Judge  shall  give  you  in  that  day." 

Then  the  sweet  voices  of  the  choir  raise  the  appro- 
priate anthem,  "  The  King  shall  reioice  in  Thy  strength, 

0  Lord;  exceeding  glad  shall  he  be  of  Thy  salvation. 
Thou  hast  presented  him  with  the  blessings  of  goodness, 
and  hast  set  a  crown  of  pure  gold  upon  his  head." 

The  Bible. 

'JLhe  Dean  of  Westminster  takes  the  Bible,  which 
was  carried  in  the  procession,  from  off  the  altar,  and 
delivers  it  to  the  Archbishop,  who  with  the  rest  of 
the  Bishops  presents  it  to  tne  King,  i.rst  saying  these 
words:  "  Our  Gracious  King,  we  present  unto  your 
Majesty  this  Book,  the  most  valuable  thing  that  this 
world  affordeth.  Here  is  wisdom:  this  is  the  Royal 
law;  these  are  the  lively  oracles  of  God.  Blessed  is 
he  that  readeth  and  they  that  hear  the  words  of  this 
Book;  that  keep  and  do  the  things  contained  in  it. 
For  these  are  the  words  of  eternal  nfe.  able  to  make 
you  wise  and  happy  in  this  world,  nay.  wise  unto 
salvation,  and  so  happy  for  evermore,  through  faith 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus;  to  Whom  be  glory  forever. 
Amen." 

Now  the  peers  and  Princes  of  the-  Blood  do  homage. 
First  the  Archbishop,  kneeling  before  the  King,  pro- 
nounce- the  words  for  himself  and  the  other  Lords 
Spiritual,  who  repeat  them  audibly  after  him: 

'"'  I.  Frederick,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  will  be 
faithful  and  true,  and  faith  and  truth  will  bear  unto  you 
our  Sovereign  Lord  and  your  heirs.  Kings  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  And  I  will 
do  and  truly  acknowledge  the  service  of  the  lands  which 

1  claim  to  hold  of  vou  as  in  right  of  the  Church.  So 
help  me  God!" 

Then  the  Duke  of  Connaught  pronounces  the  words. 
the   other  Princes   of  the   Blood   repeating  them   after 


him,   and  they   all   touch   the   crown  on  His  Majes-ty  ? 
head,  and  kiss  His  Majesty's  left  cheek. 

The  Lords  Temporal  follow,  led  by  the  premier  pe*r 
of  each  order.  Thus,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  kneeling, 
-ays    the  other  Dukes  repeating  after  him: 

:"  I.  Henry  Fitzalan,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  do  become 
your  liege  man  of  life  and  limb  and  of  earthly  wo: 
ship,  and  faith  and  truth  I  will  bear  unto  you  to  liv* 
and  die  against  all  manner  of  folk.  So  help  me  God'" 
And  so  with  the  Marquises,  Earls,  Viscounts,  and 
Barons. 

Then  each  peer  singly  ascends  to  the  throne  and 
touches  the  crown  on  His  Majesty's  head,  signifying 
by  that  gesture  to  be  always  ready  to  support  it  with 
ail  his  power. 

Dining  the  homage  the  King's  Almoner  throws  silver 
medals  among  the  crowd  as  the  King's  princely  largess 
or  donative.  Then  the  drums  beat,  the  trumpets 
sound,  and  once  more  the  stately  Abbey  re-echoes  to 
unwonted  shouts.  "God  save  King  Edward!'"  "Long 
live  King  Edward!"      "  May  the  King  live  forever!" 


Ministers  and  the  War. 

"  Blackwood's  Magazine  "  devotes  its  political 
article  to  "  The  Ministry  and  the  War."  It  thinks 
that  the  Government  needs  to  be  kept  up  to  its 
work  and  encouraged  to  send  out  more  troops,  and 
to  use  greater  severity,  no  matter  what  clamour 
may  be  raised  by  Mr.  Morley,  Mr.  Leonard  Court- 
ney, or  the  Shrieking  Sisterhood.  The  public  mind 
is  very  anxious,  yet  agrees  that  it  would  be  better 
to  have  years  of  war  than  a  compromise  which 
would  destroy  the  prestige  of  England  and  break 
up  the  Empire.  If  we  fail  to  establish  once  an-1 
for  all  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment in  South  Africa,  the  colonies  will  begin 
to  leave  us.  Canada  will  be  the  first  to  go.  She 
will  not  consent  to  be  the  appendage  of  a  senile 
decaying  Empire,  and  what  she  thinks  the  Austra- 
lian colonies  will  think  also.  "  Blackwood  "  is 
very  uneasy  concerning  the  hatred  with  which  we 
are  regarded  on  the  Continent,  and  also  as  to  the 
possibility  of  complications  in  Afghanistan.  Tt 
deplores  the  drying  up  of  our  military  resources, 
and  says  bitter  things  concerning  the  fiasco  of  the 
Yeomanry,  whose  enlistment  it  describes  as  a 
clumsy  piece  of  extravagance,  which  can  only  be 
excused  on  the  plea  that  there  was  no  other  means 
of  obtaining  reinforcements. 


In  the  Christmas  number  of  the  "  Royal  Maga- 
zine "  Robinson  Crusoe's  island — Juan  Fernandez 
— is  described  by  Mr.  Herbert  Vivian,  who  says 
that,  if  Robinson  Crusoe  liked  being  there,  no  one 
else  seems  to  have  done  so.  The  last  episode  in 
its  history  was  that  the  Chilian  Government  sent 
an  expedition  to  see  whether  it  would  be  suitable 
for  a  convict  station,  but  decided  that  it  would 
not.  Another  paper  is  on  the  King's  godsons,  from 
Prince  Edward  of  York  to  Lord  Dalmeny.      , 
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The  Society  of  the  Yellow  Rose. 

Zionism,  by  Israel  Zangwill. 

The  "  New  Liberal  Review  "  publishes  an  article 
of  twenty  pages  by  Mr.  Zangwill,  entitled  "  The 
Return  to  Palestine."  It  is  far  and  away  the  best 
statement  of  the  aims  and  aspirations  of  the 
authors  of  the  Zionist  movement  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared in  the  English  language.  It  tells  us  much 
that  we  want  to  know,  and  at  the  same  time  says 
nothing  that  is  immaterial.  Mr.  Zangwill  sets 
forth  briefly  but  vigorously  all  the  tragic  details  of 
the  utter  failure  of  all  attempts  to  remedy  the  con- 
dition of  the  Jews  that  were  associated  either  with 
the  name  of  Rothschild  or  Hirsch,  and  then  upon 
this  foundation  of  universal  failure  he  rears  before 
our  eyes  a  picture  of  what  Zionism  is  to  accomplish 
for  the  Jewish  race. 

The  Return  to  Judaea. 
Mr.  Zangwill  begins  by  insisting  that  the  Jewish 
problem  is  a  very  small  and  manageable  one.  There 
are  only  eleven  and  a  half  million  of  Jews  in  the 
whole  world  at  the  present  time,  and  Palestine, 
with  her  eleven  thousand  square  miles  of  territory, 
could  support  the  whole  multitude.  From  which 
observation  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Zangwill's  ideas 
as  to  possible  density  of  population  are  based  upon 
the  experiences  of  the  Ghetto  in  the  Middle  Ages 
rather  than  on  those  of  modern  sanitary  reformers. 
To  plant  a  thousand  Jews  on  every  square  mile  of 
6tony  desolation  is  one  way  of  solving  the  Jewish 
problem,  but  not  exactly  the  solution  which  would 
commend  itself  to  an  ardent  patriot.  Palestine,  he 
tells  us,  has  gone  to  ruin.  There  are  no  olives  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  fruitful  place  is  a  wil- 
derness. The  country  around  Jerusalem  is  a 
dreary  stretch  of  stone,  roadless,  hopeless. 

Failures  in  the  Past. 
The  Jewish  colonies  which  were  planted  in 
Palestine  have  not  prospered.  Baron  Edmund  de 
Rothschild  subsidised  twenty-four  colonies  for 
years;  but  he  could  hardly  make  one  of  them  pay 
its  expenses,  and  he  has  now  transferred  them  all 
to  the  Jewish  Colonisation  Association  founded  by 
Baron  Hirsch.  After  a  whole  generation  of  labour- 
ers and  an  ocean  of  tears,  after  all  the  work  of  two 
millionaires  and  a  host  of  societies,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  see  for  it  but  the  pauperisation  of  Palestine. 
Baron  Hirsch's  scheme  for  emigrating  Jews  to  the 
New  World  has  been  almost  equally  unsuccessful. 
In  the  United  States,  in  the  Argentine,  and  in 
Canada  the  Hirsch  Fund  Committee  hp«  .0  report 
little  better  than  an  almost  unbroKen  record  of 
universal  breakdown.  Failure  after  failure,  mis- 
fortune after  misfortune,  floods  and  droughts  and 
desertions— it  is  a  heart-breaking  history.  Millions 
flow  into  a  bottomless  gulf,  and  the  Jewish  misery 
7 


is  greater  and  Jewish  honour  less  than  when  the 
Alliance  Universelle  was  started. 

The  Future  of  Zionism. 
Having  thus  sketched  before  our  eyes  a  panor- 
ama of  universal  desolation  and  dreariest  failure, 
Mr.  Zangwill  introduces  the  hero  of  his  modern 
epic  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Herzl,  who  in  1887  pub- 
lished his  Der  Judenstaat.  At  that  time  Dr.  Herzl 
could  hardly  be  called  a  Zionist.  He  had  an  idea 
of  reconstituting  the  Jewish  state,  but  he  was  quite 
willing  to  plant  it  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  But 
since  then  his  scheme  has  matured;  the  Annual 
Congress  is  the  embryo  of  a  National  Parliament, 
the  scheme  is  approved  of  by  the  German  Emperor, 
not.  disapproved  by  the  Tsar,  favourably  considered 
by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  worked  for  by  socie- 
ties throughout  Europe,  America,  and  South  Africa, 
capitalised  by  120,000  shareholders,  and  constitu- 
ting the  greatest  Jewish  movement  since  the  foun- 
dation of  Christianity.  Yet  it  is  a  poor  man's  move- 
ment, and  it  has  not  yet  accumulated  the  quarter 
of  a  million  pounds  which  it  needs  to  start  opera- 
tions. Nevertheless  it  has  gone  sufficiently  far  to 
have  good  ground  for  hope  that  it  will  succeed 
in  setting  up  a  centre  of  Jewish  life  in  the  centre 
of  the  world,  and  by  concentrating  all  their  labours 
upon  it,  to  make  it  a  magnet  to  the  rest. 

The  Centre  of  the  World. 
Palestine  is  a  country  without  a  people;  the 
Jews  are  a  people  without  a  country.  The  age  of 
electricity  is  upon  us,  and  the  problem  of  Asia. 
Now  or  never  is  Israel's  opportunity.  The  Suez 
Canal  has  brought  the  world  to  the  doorstep  of 
Palestine,  and  Palestine  is  the  centre  of  the  world. 
So  joyful  indeed  is  Mr.  Zangwill  at  the  prospect 
that  he  is  even  disposed  to  regard  the  concentration 
of  the  Jews  in  the  Russian  Pale  as  a  blessing  in 
disguise.  "  Pale,"  he  says,  "  may  only  be  Provi- 
dence's way  of  spelling  Palestine."  The  problem 
of  migration  is  practically  limited  to  crossing  the 
Black  Sea.  The  Jews  of  Russia  are  the  best  in  the 
world,  with  the  greatest  potentiality  for  produc- 
ing lofty  things — just  because  they  were  congested 
enough  to  have  a  quasi-national  existence.  On 
every  side  he  sees  signs  that  Palestine  is  shaking 
off  the  slumber  of  ages.  He  dwells  lovingly  upon 
the  numerous  industries  which  would  make  the 
desert  blossom  like  a  rose.  Among  other  things, 
it  will  be  noted  with  a  smile  that  good  hotels  and 
tea  gardens  may  make  Palestine  as  popular  a  resort 
as  Egypt.  Already  the  suburbs  of  Jerusalem  and 
Jaffa  are  increasing  at  such  a  rate  that  Mr.  Zang- 
will foresees  the  time  when  jerry  building  will  be 
traced  to  Jericho.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  prac- 
tically no  roads  in  Palestine.  Now  there  is  even 
a  road  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho  twenty-two 
miles  long.    Jerusalem,  however,  still  leaves  much 
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to  be  desired.  It  is  a  Jewish  city,  but  what  a  city! 
Lepers,  beggars,  ophthalmia,  stink,  starvation, 
make  her  a  worthy  capital  of  Judaea,  the  metro- 
polis of  misery.  Rent  by  the  fierce  schism  of  Sep- 
hardi  and  Ashkenazi,  she  likewise  typifies  the  Dis- 
union of  Israel. 

Mr.  Zangwill  concludes  his  paper  by  declaring 
that  the  crucial  moment  in  the  long  life  of  Israel 
has  arrived.  Not  to  renationalise  Judaea  now  is 
for  ever  to  denationalise  it. 


Nicola  Tesla. 

Mr.  Eliot  Lord,  writing  in  "  Munsey's  Magazine" 
for  November,  gives  many  interesting  details  about 
Tesla,  the  Servian  electrician.  More  nonsense, 
says  Mr.  Lord,  is  written  about  Tesla  than  about 
any  celebrity,  partly  because  of  his  own  offhand 
speaking  and  writing,  often  misunderstanded  of 
the  vulgar,  and  partly  because  his  never  denying 
even  the  most  outrageous  statements  about  him- 
self has  encouraged  people  to  write  bogus  inter- 
views with  him,  which  have  done  him  a  great 
deal  of  harm  and  caused  many  misconceptions. 

Tesla  was  born  in  a  town  of  Lika  in  Southern 
Austria,  near  Fiume.  He  always  calls  himself  a 
Servian.  The  Teslas  have  been  men  of  mark  in 
their  province  for  generations  past.  Nicola's  grand- 
father fought  under  Napoleon,  his  father  was  a 
popular  poet  remarkable  for  his  learning  even  in 
a  learned  race;  and  his  mother,  whom  Nieok< 
greatly  resembles,  is  a  very  remarkable  woman,  of 
an  ancient  Hungarian  family. 

Nicola  is  one  of  eight  children.     The  only  other 

son   died   when   very  young,   and   would   seem   to 

have   been   an    even   more   remarkable   boy   than 

Nicola.     Originally   destined   for   the   Church,    hi?. 

father's  profession,  Nicola  had  no  liking  for  any 

but   scientific  pursuits.     Mr.   Eliot   Lord  tells   the 

following  story  of  how  he  managed  to  follow  his 

own  bent:  — 

Just  as  he  was  leaving  school  there  was  an  epidemic 
of  cholera,  and  he  was  taken  sick  as  he  went  up  the 
steps  to  his  home.  Dropsy  developed  from  this  attack. 
The  attending  physician  would  give  his  parents  no 
hone,  but  in  the  intervals  of  his  fainting  from  -weak- 
ness the  boy  told  his  father  that  he  would  get  well  if 
he  could  have  the  hope  of  going  to  the  Polytechnic 
School  at  Gratz  instead  of  preparing  to  enter  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Church — the  career  designed  for  him.  When 
this  promise  was  made,  he  began  to  recover,  to  the 
surprise  of  every  one  except  himself,  and.  before  long, 
he  was  able  to  enter  the  school  of  his  choice,  one  of 
the  oldest  technical  schools  in  Europe. 

At  Gratz  he  rose  at  three  in  the  morning  and  did 
not  go  to  bed  till  nearly  midnight,  with  the  result 
that  in  one  year  he  went  through  work  supposed 
to  last  for  five.  He  had,  perforce,  to  accept  for  a 
time  work  as  a  draughtsman  in  the  Government 
railway  service  at  Buda-Pest,  but  his  abilities  soon 
raised  him  from  this. 


His  Ideals — and  Some  of  His  Ideas. 

"  Persistent  effort,  useful  and  accumulative,  with 
periods  of  rest  and  recuperation  aiming  at  higher  effi- 
ciency,'- is  the  way  he  sums  up  his  rule  of  living,  but 
the  periods  of  rest  are  very  short  and  very  few. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  three  main  requisites 
in  his  mind,  for  the  increase  of  energy — food,  peace, 
work.  It  has  been  his  constant  study  to  promote 
these  essentials.  From  his  point  of  view,  the  slaughter 
of  animals  is  commonly  wanton  and  cruel.  ...  So 
he  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  vegetarianism,  and  goes  so 
far  as  to  attribute  animal  instincts  and  appetites, 
which  are  drag  weights  upon  mental  and  moral  pro- 
gress, to  the  consumption  of  animal  food.  Thus,  one 
of  his  prescriptions  for  human  progress  is  a  radical  re- 
form in  the  character  of  food. 

In  Tesla's  view  the  prime  requisite  for  increas- 
ing the  output  of  the  soil,  and  thus  helping  man- 
kind to  reform  its  food,  is  artificial  fertilisation, 
especially  by  the  cheap  production  of  nitrogenous 
compounds,  the  chief  source  of  nitrogen  being,  of 
course,  the  air:  — 

His  undertaking  for  the  promotion  of  peace  may  be 
no  less  notable.  It  was  his  idea  to  produce  an  arm  for 
attack,  adaptable  to  submarine  and  aerial  warfare,  so 
formidable  that  its  development  will  ultimately  make 
war  a  mere  contest  of  machines — a  condition  that  must 
be  reached,  to  his  mind,  before  permanent  peace  can 
be  secured. 

Among  Tesla's  vast  aims  are  the  extension  of 
wireless  telegraphy  and  the  production  of  light  by 
means  of  electric  oscillations,  which  he  hopes  will 
enable  the  world  to  dispense  with  renewing  lamps 
and  incandescent  filaments. 


Is  the  Reading  Habit  a  Vice  ? 

By  Me.  W.  D.  Howells. 

In  "  Harper's  Magazine  "  recently  Mr.  W.  D. 
Howells,  writing  from  the  editor's  easy-chair,  dis- 
cusses pleasantly  the  question  whether  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  stop  reading  for  a  while  and  try 
to  cultivate  the  art  of  thinking.  President  Gill- 
man,  of  John  Hopkins'  University,  thinks  that  the 
"  present  excess  of  reading  is  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  craze,  a  vice;  and  people  may  be  really 
eating  literature  as  they  eat  opium."  The  art  of 
thinking,  says  Mr.  Howells,  is  not  likely  to  go  far 
unless  it  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  art  of  talk- 
ing, which  has  more  and  more  fallen  into  disuse 
since  the  mania  for  reading  seized  the  world. 
People  read  because  they  do  not  like  to  think  for 
themselves;  that  is,  to  muse,  or  moon,  or,  to  use 
Charles  Lamb's  phrase,  to  let  their  minds  bobulate 
in  a  vacuum. 

Talk  More,  Read  Less! 
Hence  he  suggests  that  to  cultivate  the  habit  of 
talking  would  be  more  likely  to  stop  reading  than 
to  try  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  thinking.  The 
habit  of  reading  novels  is,  perhaps,  not  so  bad  as 
that    of    taking    morphine;    but  it  may  be  some- 
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thing  like  that  of  cocaine,  and  far  worse  than 
that  of  cigarettes.  Ninety-nine  readers  out  of  a 
hundred  read  nothing  but  inferior  fiction,  and  in 
this  sense  the  habit  is  "  certainly  a  vice,  without 
the  picturesqueness  of  a  craze." 

'  The  Southern  races,"  says  Mr.  Howells,  "  were 
always  fond  of  talking— that  is,  of  thinking— and 
they  cultivated  the  cheerful  habit  of  it  rather  than 
the  churlish  and  unsociable  vice  of  reading. 
Southerners  talk  better  than  Northerners,  because 
they  talk  more,  and  are  therefore  the  true  heirs  of 
the  oldest  civilisations." 

The  Bane  of  the  Free  Library. 
The  reading  of  newspapers  is  almost  as  bad  as  the 
reading  of  novels,  although  Mr.  Howells  does  not 
wish  to  imply  that  the  reading  of  newspapers  is  al- 
together deleterious,  but  he  deplores  the  habit  of 
the  free  library  in  "  purveying  gratis  all  the  new 
books  .  .  .  without  apparent  criticism  or  selec- 
tion." He  suggests  that  it  would  be  a  beneficent 
rule  never  to  supply  any  book  which  is  less  than 
a  year  old.  The  industry  of  authors  and  publishers 
is  much  injured  by  the  libraries.  The  higher  or- 
der of  fiction  ought  to  be  withheld  from  the  free 
libraries  in  order  that  the  reader  can  enjoy  it  with 
due  self-respect  that  comes  from  a  sense  of  owner- 
ship. The  necessity  of  having  to  read  a  book 
through  and  return  it  to  the  library  militates 
against  the  thorough  enjoyment  of  good  litera- 
ture:— 

The  free  libraries  tempt  us  to  read  too  much,  and 
oblige  us  to  read  too  hastily;  and  herein  tne  harm 
lies.  We  are  in  danger  through  them  of  spoiling  our 
literary  digestion,  and  of  becoming  a  nation  of  menta! 
dyspeptics.  Our  excessive  reading  may  be  a  vice  or  a 
mania;  it  is  certainly  a  disease.  The  way  to  health 
is  through  the  ownership  of  the  books  we  read,  and 
books  are  now  so  cheap  that  hardly  any  one  who  really 
loves  them  need  deny  himself  the  nne  rapture  of  feeling 
them  his.  A  book  borrowed,  whether  from  a  public  or 
private  source,  is  always  a  burden.  You  must  think 
about  returning  it,  under  penalty  of  money  or  remorse. 
But  a  hook  bought  is  a  liberation  of  the  soul  from  all 
sordid  anxieties  concerning  it,  and  an  enlargement  of 
mind  such  as  a  borrowed  book  can  never  be. 


How  a  Stained-glass  Window  is  Made. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Suffiing  gives  a  most  instructive  sketch 
of  "  Stained  Glass,  Ancient  and  Modern,"  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  "  Sunday  Magazine."  After 
tracing  the  ups  and  downs  of  his  wonderful  art,  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  "  English  glass  for 
church  windows  is  at  the  present  day  finer  than 
the  world  has  ever  seen."  He  goes  on  to  instruct 
the  reader  how  a  stained-glass  window  is  pro- 
duced:— 

First  a  small  coloured  design  is  prepared  by  the 
draughtsman,  usually  to  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  the 
foot,  which  after  being  altered  according  to  sugges- 
tions made,  is  hung  upon  the  wall,  and  from  it  a  cartoon 
or  full-size  drawing  is  made  for  the  actual  window. 
This  is  executed,  either  in  charcoal  or  sepia,  on  paper 


made  expressly  for  such  drawings,  but  the  cartoon  is 
never,  or  very  rarely,  coloured. 

The  cartoon  being  pronounced  satisfactory,  is  laid 
face  upward  on  a  board,  and  covered  with  a*  length  of 
transparent  glazing  cloth,  upon  which  are  marked  all 
the  lead  lines  wh:ch  will  appear  in  the  window,  so 
that  an  outline  is  furnished  for  the  glazier  to  cut  every 
individual  piece  of  glass  to.  This  "  cutline,"  as  the 
glazier's  working  drawing  is  called,  is  "  coloured,"  not 
by  pigments  of  various  tints,  but  by  the  name  or  num- 
ber of  a  colour  marked  in  the  centre  of  each  section  of 
glass.  The  "  cutline  "  is  now  handed  to  the  glazier, 
with  the  small  coloured  design,  which  he  hangs  over  his 
work-board,  and  by  its  aid  he  matches,  piece  by  piece, 
the  whole  window,  and  cuts  the  hundreds  of  fragments 
of   which    a   window    is    composed. 

The  work  so  far  completed,  the  painter  performs  his 
part  by  laying  each  section  of  glass  in  its  correct  posi- 
tion on  the  cartoon,  and  outlining  it  with  a  brown 
colour,  using  gum  arabic  as  a  medium.  After  outlining 
carefully,  the  glass  is  handed  to  the  kilnman  for  firing 
or  "  burning  in."  When  cool,  the  glass  is  again  re- 
turned to  the  painter,  who.  laying  a  large  sheet  of  stout 
ordinary  window  glass  flat  over  the  cutline,  proceeds 
to  lay  upon  it  all  the  small  pieces  of  the  window,  which 
go  to  make  up  the  subject  or  figure  in  hand.  The*e 
pieces  he  deftly  fastens  down  by  dropping  a  mixture  of 
hot  wax  and  resin  around  the  edge  of  each,  in  isolated 
drops  sufficiently  close  to  hold  it  in  place. 

Now  he  raises  the  easel  glass  with  the  subject  upon 
it,  and  places  it  upon  nis  easel,  where,  after  coating 
it  over  with  a  "  matt"  or  "  stipple  "  film,  he  proceed? 
to  paint  the  glass  by  stippling  or  washing  in  the 
shadows  and  folds  of  the  draperies,  etc.,  and  taking 
out  the  "  high  lights  "  by  means  of  sticks,  quills,  and 
short-haired  brushes,  of  various  sizes,  called  "  scrubs." 
The  painting  being  finished,  the  easel  glass  is  again 
laid  flat,  and  the  various  pieces  detached  by  a  sharp 
tap  of  the  handle  of  a  palette-knife. 

The  glass  is  then  fired  again,  and  the  "  flesh,"  as 
heads,  hands,  feet,  etc.,  are  technically  termed,  is  pain- 
ted and  fired  a  third  time,  as  it  is  more  carefully 
treated  in  painting  to  obtain  the  exact  tone,  depth  and 
expression. 

Everything  being  perfect,  the  glass  is  again  returned 
to  the  glazier,  who  proceeds  to  '*  lead  '*  th" 
building  piece  to  piece  with  narrow  "  calmes  "  of  lead 
having  a  groove  on  each  side,  until  the  whole  is  care- 
fully fitted  together,  when  every  joint  of  the  leading 
is  soldered  and  the  panels  are  raised  for  inspection. 

The  final  work  is  to  cement  the  "  lights."  as  the 
panels  are  now  called. 


Nepotism  in  the  Navy  is  the  real  objective  of 
Mr.  W.  Laird  Clowes  in  his  sketch  of  "  Old  Naval 
Families  "  in  "  Cornhill."    He  argues  that  nowhere 
is  the  persistence  of  the  naval  spirit  in  families 
so   steady   and   so   remarkable  as   in   the   British 
Islands.    On  the  first  day  of  the  twentieth  century, 
among  the  British  Admirals  who  had  their  flags 
flying  in  various  parts  of  the  world  were  a  Sey- 
mour, a  Hotham,  a  Scott,  a  Bedford,  a  Bruce,  and 
a  Watson.     All  these  belong  to  persistent  naval 
families,  which  have  supplied  officers  to  the  ser- 
vice for  the  greater  part  of  two  centuries,  and  in 
some  cases  for  longer.    "  It  has  been  the  practice," 
he  says,  for  naval  officers  to  proclaim  the  Navy 
"  so  wretched  a  service  that  it  must  be  kept  as  far 
as  possible  at  the  exclusive  disposal  of  the  families 
of  naval  officers."    He  urges  that  "  the  Navy  should 
be  completely  thrown  open,  as  the  Army  already 
is,  to  competition." 
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"The  Morals  of  the  Poultry  Yard/' 

A  Roman  Catholic  View  of  Divorce. 

Modern  civilisation,  says  Mr.  W.  Lilly,  writing  in 
the  "  Nineteenth  Century "  for  December  on 
"  Marriage  and  Modern  Civilisation,"  which  owes 
the  existence  of  its  civilisation  to  the  sternness 
with  which  the  Roman  Church  upheld  the  ideal  of 
monogamy,  is  now  rapidly  degenerating  to  the 
morals  of  the  poultry-yard. 

The  whole  article  is  intended  to  prove  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  alone  has  created  modern 
civilisation,  and  alone  saved  it  from  destruction. 
The  Christian  family  differs  from  all  the  other 
families  of  the  earth  in  that  it  is  founded  on  woman 
and  not  on  man.  The  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
is  the  foundation  of  the  modern  home,  with  its 
refined    and    elevating    influences.  The    Greek 

Church  never  maintained  so  high  an  ideal  of 
marriage  as  the  Church  of  Rome.  Hence,  the  great 
need  of  "Western  society  was  virility,  which  is  pre- 
cisely what  is  wanting  in  Byzantium.  "  The 
women  least  open  to  reproach  have  the  minds  of 
courtesans;  the  men  at  their  best  have  the  merits 
of  castrati."  The  main  cause  of  this  was  the 
higher  position  which  women  occupied  in  the  West, 
a  position  resting  upon  the  indissolubility  of 
marriage.  A  man  is  formed  at  the  knees  of  his 
mother.  The  moral  basis  of  society  is  determined 
by  women,  and  purity  is  the  root  of  all  feminine 
virtues,  and  the  source  of  people's  greatness.  Hence 
the  severe  teaching  in  the  Roman  Church  about 
indissoluble  monogamy  more  than  anything  else 
marks  off  modern  civilisation  from  all  other  civili- 
sations. The  Reformation  dealt  the  first  great 
blow  at  marriage  in  the  Western  world,  and  the 
French  Revolution  the  second.  In  England  the 
schism  arises  from  the  refusal  of  the  Pope  to  pros- 
titute Christian  matrimony  to  the  lust  of  a  tyrant. 
Luther's  ideas  about  marriage  were  such  that  the 
natural  conscience  of  a  mere  pagan  would  have 
rejected  them  with  horror.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion taught  that  purity  was  a  new  disease  brought 
into  the  world  by  Christ,  and  that  holy  matrimony 
was  a  "  superstitious  servitude."  The  Reformation 
and  the  Revolution  together  have  established  di- 
vorce throughout  the  Western  world: 

In  Germany,  "  insuperable  aversion "  is  recognised 
as  a  ground  for  divorce;   so  is  "hopeless  insanity,"  or 

malignant  inconsistency."  or  "  quarrelsomeness "  or 
"  a  disorderly  mode  of  life."  or  "  drunkenness."  or'"  ex- 
travagance." In  Sweden,  "  hatred,  ill-will,  prodigality, 
drunkenness,  or  a  violent  temper."  suffices.  The  Pro- 
testants of  Austria  may  divorce  one  another  for  "  vio- 
lent dislike."  In  Switzerland,  "marriage  relations 
greatly  strained  "  are  recognised  as  a  valid  reason  for 
dissolving  the  marriage. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  divorce  is  ram- 
pant: 

Adultery  is  a  cause  in  forty-six  States;  desertion  in 
fortv-four   States:    disappearance  in   forty-two;   erueltv 


or  fear  of  violence  in  forty:  imprisonment  in  thirty- 
eight;  drunkeness,  intemperance,  or  habitual  intoxi- 
cation in  thirtv-seven;  impotency  in  thirty-srx;  failure 
to  provide  in  twenty-one;  sin  before  marriage  in  thir- 
teen; indignities  in  seven;  insanity  in  five;  joining  the 
sect  of  Mother  Lee  in  three;  when  divorce  has  been 
obtained  in  another  State  in  three:  living  apart  in  two; 
gross  neglect  of  duty  in  two:  guilty  of  being  a  vagrant 
in  two;  refusal  of  wife  to  move  into  a  State  in  one; 
turning  a  wife  out  of  doors  in  one;  habitual  violent 
temper  in  one;  public  defamation  in  one;  any  other 
cause  deemed  sufficient  by  the  courts  in  one. 

Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  divorce  suits  in  America 
are  brought  by  women,  who,  says  Mr.  Lilly,  are 
constitutionally  inclined  to  excesses  of  individual- 
ism and  the  craving  for  novelty. 

The  only  real  witness  in  the  world,  he  concludes, 
for  the  absolute  character  of  holy  matrimony  is  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  any  modern  tendency  to 
degrade  indissoluble  marriage  to  a  mere  dissoluble 
contract  will  throw  back  modern  civilisation  to  the 
condition  of  wallowing  in  the  mire  from  which  the 
Church  rescued  it. 


Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  on  the  Isolation  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Mind. 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  in  the  "  Cosmopolitan  "  for 
November,  writes  a  remarkable  article  on  this 
subject,  the  gist  of  which  is  that  the  splendid  iso- 
lation of  the  English-speaking  race  as  regards 
literature  and  contemporary  thought  is  becoming 
more  and  more  marked.  Continental  nations  know 
little,  and  care  less,  for  what  we  think  or  write. 

The  Pleasure  of  Learning  Modern  Languages. 
This  subject  seems  to  have  been  suggested  to  Mr. 
Gosse  by  the  recent  voluminous  correspondence  in 
the  "  Times  "  and  other  papers  on  the  subject  of 
the  study  of  modern  languages.  To  Mr.  Gosse  it 
seemed  surprising  that  not  one  voice  was  raised  to 
testify  to  the  pleasure  added  to  life  by  studying 
modern  languages.  Even  educational  utility  is  not 
everything,  and  the  purely  utilitarian  arguments 
adduced  by  those  advocates  of  the  study  of  modern 
languages  leads  Mr.  Gosse  to  ask  "in  what  spirit, 
not  directly  utilitarian,  we  are  now  regarding  the 
study  of  modern  languages  and  literature."  He 
says : 

In  respect  to  this  question,  if  I  mav  venture  to  judge, 
England  and  America  are  in  one  camp,  and  the  nations 
of  Continental  Europe  in  the  other.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  ask  an  intelligent  inhabitant  of  Norway  or  Por- 
tugal what  is  the  value  to  him  of  being  able  to  read 
German.  It  is  not  needful  to  ask  a  Russian  or  a  Ger- 
man why  he  is  careful  to  read  French.  The  same 
people  would  have  a  much  greater  difficultv  in  explain- 
ing why,  if  at  all,  they  read  current  English.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  for  purposes  of  refreshment  and  stimu- 
lus, they  do  not  read  it  at  all. 

Nobody  now  pays  any  attention  to  our  writings 
except  the  French,  who  are  remarkably  well  posted 
in  foreign  literature.  The  "  Navarre  de  France," 
Mr.  Gosse  thinks,  contains  a  far  better  summary  of 
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the  movement  of  the  intellectual  world  than  is  to 

be  found  in  any  American  or  English  periodical. 

But,  putting  France  aside,  the  rest  of  the  Continent 
of  Europe  has  apparently  ceased,  in  particular  within 
the  last  ten  years,  to  express  the  slightest  interest  in 
Anglo-Saxon  literature.  Throughout  the  Continent  it 
will  be  found  that  the  critics  are  much  more  up-to- 
date  about  the  literature  of  all  other  European  coun- 
tries than  they  are  about  that  of  England,  which  seems 
to  repel  and  to  bewilder  them. 

The  Intellectual  Telescope  Never  Turned  on  Us. 

Mr.  Gosse,  remarking  that  it  is  well  we  should 
have  no  illusions  in  this  matter,  continues:  "Some- 
body said  in  the  eighteenth  century  that  when 
Europe  looked  through  the  intellectual  telescope 
she  invariably  turned  it  upon  England.  At  th-3 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  that  telescope 
is  never — except  by  certain  Frenchmen — turned 
upon  England  at  all." 

Even  intelligent  and  non-prejudiced  Americans 

and  Englishmen  greatly  deprecate  the  importance 

of  arresting  this  tendency  to  intellectual  isolation: 

I  cannot  but  think  that  in  the  comparatively  short 
time  during  which  the  exclusion  of  foreign  ideas  from 
Anglo-Saxon  soil  has  been  more  or  less  rigidly  enforced, 
our  national  life  has  become  seriously  the  poorer  for  it. 
I  know  not  in  what  it  is  the  richer,  unless  it  be  in  a 
foolish  and  impotent  "  patriotism,"  falsely  so  called, 
which  is  indifferent  to  the  real  health  and  progress  of 
society. 

"  Wie  Eng— Wie  Englisch." 
Want  of  courage,  of  boldness  in  moral  specula- 
tion, one  of  our  already  great  weaknesses,  will  be- 
come greater  still  by  our  isolation.  Few  writers  had 
so  much  influence  on  Continental  thought  last  cen- 
tury as  Heine,  and  it  is  but  the  very  few  and  the 
unusually  unprejudiced  Anglo-Saxons  who  can  un- 
derstand him.  "A  certain  literary  mock  modesty," 
which  makes  us  "  shocked  "  by  the  riddles  of  life. 
is  another  besetting  sin  which  will  now  flourish 
like  the  green  bay  tree;  and  soon  Heine's  exclama- 
tion, "Wie  Eng — wie  Englisch!"  (how  narrow — 
how  English!)  will  be  only  too  well  justified. 

Signs  are  not  wanting,  says  Mr.  Gosse,  that,  as 
England  and  America  are  to  the  rest,  of  the  world, 
so  France  is,  or  soon  will  be,  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Then  we  shall  have  three  orders  of  thought— the 
Anglo-Saxon,  the  Pan-Germanic,  and  the  French; 
and  this  is  likely  to  have  a  remarkable  effect  upon 
the  whole  intellectual  life  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury.   

Germany  and  England. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  widespread  delusions  of 
our  newspapers  that  if  the  German  people  are  not 
our  good  friends,  the  Kaiser  and  Government  at 
least  regard  us  with  esteem.  "  Calchas,"  however, 
does  not  believe  in  that,  and  why  he  does  not  he 
explains  in  an  article  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Review," 
entitled  "  The  Crisis  with  Germany  and  its  Re- 
sults."     He  argues,  probably  very  truly,  that  Ger- 


man Governmental  aims  are  much  more  dangerous 
to  us  than  German  national  enmity,  and  therefore 
the  chief  significance  of  the  present  outburst  is  the 
reinforcement  which  it  gives  to  the  German  Gov- 
ernment in  the  carrying  out  of  its  designs.  The 
danger,  therefore,  is  not  that  we  may  fail  to 
realise  the  bitterness  of  German  feeling,  but  that 
we  may  fail  to  foresee  its  results. 

Germany  always  our  Rival. 
"  Calchas  "  takes  credit  to  himself  for  his  re- 
peated predictions  that  our  periodical  illusions  on 
the  subject  of  a  German  Alliance  would  not  be 
fulfilled.  German  hostility  does  not  depend  upon 
the  Boer  War,  but  upon  a  permanent  rivalry  of 
interests.  The  Germans  are  the  only  people  who 
are  interested  in  overthrowing  our  sea-power.  But 
this  could  only  be  accomplished  by  the  aid  of 
Russia  and  France,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
Germany  has  given  us  benevolent  support  when- 
ever we  were  threatened  with  difficulties  with 
France.  Germany  encouraged  the  occupation  of 
Egypt,  and  in  the  recent  Franco-Turkish  dispute 
the  German  press  tried  to  make  difficulties  be- 
tween us  and  France  by  declaring  that  the  in- 
tegrity of  Turkey  was  menaced.  By  such  means 
Germany  hopes  in  the  end  to  gain  the  friendship 
of  France  and  Russia. 

The  Continent  Solid. 
"  Calchas  "    does    not    believe    in    the    supposed 
rivalry  between  Germany   and  France   and  Russia. 
The  Continent  is  solid  for  peace  among  themselves, 
and  Germany  would  not  imperil  her  industrial  or- 
ganisation for  the  sake  of  anything  she  might  gain 
in  a  war  with  the  Dual  Alliance.      A  naval  war, 
with  the  support  of  those  Powers,  is  a  different 
thing.      Germany's  policy  is  therefore  to  urge  the 
principle  of  Continental  solidarity  against  England 
and  America,  and  she  schemes  for  a  naval  coali- 
tion.    So  far  from  losing  by  such  a  war,  Germany 
would  gain,  for  in  the  case  of  a  general  blockade 
she  would  be  the  workshop  of  the  Continent.      If 
we  were  to  go  to  war  with  France  and  Russia,  a 
naval   coalition   with   Germany  would   be   certain, 
for    thereby,    and    thereby    alone,    could    Germany 
realise  her  ambition  of  ousting  us  from  the  seas. 

Our  Safety — Russia.  The  Price — Persia. 
This  being  taken  as  proved,  what  should  we  do? 
"  Calchas "  says,  make  terms  with  Russia,  and 
whether  his  premises  are  correct  or  not,  his  con- 
clusion is  indisputable.  With  France,  says  "  Cal- 
chas," we  have  no  longer  any  vital  cause  of  pos- 
sible quarrel.  With  Russia  we  can  quarrel  only 
over  Persia.  "  Calchas  "  believes  that  Russia  is 
determined  to  get  a  footing  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  therefore  it  is  in  that  quarter  we  must  com- 
pound with  her.      Let  her,  says  "  Calchas,"  take  a 
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port,   but,   still   more   important,    let   us   make   no 

limitations  as  to  the  use  she  is  to  make  of  it: 

To  concede  to  the  empire  of  the  Tsars  a  port  upon 
the  Persian  Gulf — that  is  to  say,  a  main  outlet  for  its 
territory  in  Central  Asia — which  it  was  forbidden  to 
fortify,  would  be  not  to  effect  the  only  settlement 
worth  working  for,  but  to  set  up  a  more  dangerous 
subject  of  irritation  between  the  two  countries  than 
any  which  now  exists.  Bunder  Abbas  must  be  as  Rus- 
sian as  Port  Arthur  or  Sevastopol,  or  the  alternative 
must  be,  in  the  ample  language  of  Lord  Curzon,  a  "war 
that  would  ring  from  Pole  to  Pole  "—unless,  indeed, 
which  is  more  probable,  we  should  ultimately  act  at 
Bunder  Abbas  as  we  did  at  Port  Arthur,  not  realising 
that  we  must  save  our  prestige  either  by  negotiations 
or  fighting  and   not  saving  it. 

We  should  not  accept  any  restriction  on  any 
territory  where  our  own  flag  waved.  We  cannot 
restrict  Russia,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  logic  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  our  restrictions  in  the  paot 
have  been  nullified.  It  has  been  the  same  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  in  Sevastopol,  Batoum,  and  Man- 
churia. 

The  Quid  pro  Quo — China. 

In  response  to  this,  "  Calchas  "  thinks  that  Rus- 
sia would  join  us  in  guaranteeing  the  integrity  of 
China  south  of  the  Great  Wall.  Such  an  agree- 
ment would  not  only  protect  us  against  German 
ambitions  in  Europe,  but  would  preserve  China. 
"  Calchas"  declares  that  the  Persian  Gulf  is  the 
focus  of  the  future  relations  of  Germany,  Russia, 
and  Great  Britain.  But  would  Russia  agree? 
"  Calchas  "  thinks  so.  Russia  and  France,  he  says; 
have  no  desire  to  overthrow  England  in  order 
to  establish  the  commercial  and  naval  supremacy 
of  Germany.  Moreover,  German  policy  will  not 
change,  for  Germany's  policy  is  her  natural  one. 
"  the  inevitable  method  of  a  patriotic  statesman- 
ship." It  is  our  business  to  frustrate  this  aim, 
and  we  can  only  do  so,  says  "Calchas,"  by  an  agree- 
ment with  Russia. 


The  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Fts    Delusions    and    Dangers. 

Last  month  Mr.  Secretary  Hay  declared  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  was  the  golden  rule  of  American 
policy,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  general  agreement 
on  the  part  of  all  parties  in  America  that  the  doc- 
trine of  President  Monroe  is  to  be  accepted  as  part 
and  parcel  of  the  American  Constitution.  Against 
this  Mr.  Sydney  Brooks,  an  Englishman  who  has 
lived  in  America,  raises  up  his  voice  in  two  of  the 
monthly  magazines.  In  the  "Atlantic  Monthly," 
in  the  course  of  an  interesting  and  well-informed 
article  upon  "  Europe  and  America,"  he  maintains 
that,  however  popular  the  doctrine  may  be  at  pre- 
sent, it  is  part  of  the  inevitable  nature  of  things 
that  Europe  will  some  day  burst  upon  South 
America.      He  asks: 


Do  Americans  seriously  believe  that  Europe  will  lie 
passive  for  ever  under  such  an  edict?  Anyone  who 
has  looked  into  the  bloody  and  tangled  history  of  South 
America,  and  kept  an  eye  on  the  steady  stream  of 
European  immigration  into  Brazil  and  Argentina,  can 
imagine  at  least  a  score  of  incidents,  any  one  of  which 
would  bring  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  a  decisive  test. 
Put  on  one  side  the  implacable  loyalty  of  Americans 
to  their  famous  policy,  and  on  the  other  the  congested 
state  of  Europe,  which  would  make  expansion  a 
necessity  even  if  it  were  not  all  the  fashion;  the  mili- 
tary spirit  of  the  Continent,  which  will  never  show 
England's  compliance  with  American  wishes;  the  ex- 
traordinary inducements  to  colonisation  offered  by 
South  America,  and  the  spirit  of  revolutionary  turbu- 
lence that  broods  over  the  country  from  Panama  to 
Patagonia — and  one  has  a  situation  which  it  will  take 
a  miracle  to  preserve  intact  for  another  fifty  years. 

The  Doctrine  the  Result  of  Ignorance, 

In  an  article  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Review,"  en- 
titled "  Some  Aspects  of  the  Monroe  Question," 
Mr.  Brooks  puts  the  same  point,  but  in  this  article 
he  deals  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  all  its  as- 
pects. According  to  Mr.  Brooks,  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine is  merely  one  of  those  absurdities  which  arise 
from  "  the  virtual  surrender  by  the  educated  classes 
(in  America)  of  their  functions  of  criticism  and 
leadership."  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  merely 
a  "  craze,"  and  the  unanimity  with  which  it  is  ac- 
cepted arises  merely  from  the  fact  that,  having 
been  elevated  to  a  religion,  it  would  be  regarded  as 
blasphemous  to  doubt  its  truth.  It  arises  from 
American  ignorance  of  high  politics;  it  has  never 
been  debated,  and  the  national  verdict  in  its  favour 
has  gone  by  default.  In  this  respect  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  differs  from  Pan-Germanism  and  Pan- 
Slavism,  which  have  plenty  of  opponents  in  their 
respective  countries.  Every  American,  whatever 
party  he  may  belong  to,  is  primarily  a  Monroeist. 

The  Holy  Alliance  Still  Alive. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this?  According  to  Mr. 
Brooks,  it  is  because  Americans  are  never  really 
convinced  that  George  III.  is  dead.  They  still  believe 
that  the  spirit  of  that  King's  time,  the  spirit  which 
lasted  till  the  break-up  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  is  still 
dominant  in  Europe.  Every  monarchical  country, 
in  their  opinion,  is  still  a  despotism,  and  Mr.  Olney 
practically  declared  that  the  most  backward  South 
American  State  represented  a  higher  type  of  civili- 
sation and  liberty  than  England  or  Germany.  All 
this  would  not  matter  much  if  it  were  not  for  the 
practical  difficulties  of  the  Doctrine.  The  first  is 
that  it  condemns  a  whole  continent  to  anarchy  and 
backwardness.  It  practically  gives  carte  blanche 
to  the  South  American  States  to  behave  as  they 
like  towards  Europe,  and  it  prevents  the  utilisa- 
tion of  the  country  by  races  which  might  turn  it 
to  account. 

South  America  no  Possible  Danger  to  the  U.S. 
But  suppose  it  were  abolished  by  consent.      In 
that  case,  says  Mr.  Brooks,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
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that  the  acquisition  of  South  American  territory 
by  European  States  would  be  a  danger  to  the 
United  States.  No  American  regards  Canada  and 
the  West  Indies,  which  are  held  by  European 
Powers,  as  a  menace;  and  if  Germany  were  to 
acquire  a  portion  of  Brazil  3,000  miles  from  Ameri- 
can territory,  America  would  not  be  any  weaker. 
Indeed,  Monroeism  means  militarism,  and  it  is  the 
result  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  that  America  has 
wakened  up  to  the  fact  that  she  needs  more  troops 
and  a  larger  fleet.  For  she  will  inevitably  have  to 
fight  for  the  preservation  of  the  Doctrine.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine,  in  short,  has  never  been  of  any 
use  to  America,  and  even  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  Mexico  took  place  without  it  being 
invoked. 


The  Truth  about   "  Maximite." 

We  noticed  in  a  recent  issue  the  claims  made  by 
Mr.  Hudson  Maxim  on  behalf  of  what  he  described 
as  the  new  explosive  "  Maximite."  Mr.  Hudson 
Maxim  has  given  a  very  concise  and  minute  de- 
scription of  this  supposed  new  explosive.  He  says 
that  "  it  is  light  yellow  in  colour,  has  a  high 
specific  gravity  which  enables  a  large  amount  of 
it  to  be  loaded  into  a  small  space,  that  it  does 
not  give  off  acid  fumes,  is  not  affected  by  the 
weather,  has  no  affinity  for  water,  may  be  melted 
in  hot  water  and  cast  into  shells,  will  not  explode 
if  ignited  in  the  open  air,  but  burns  with  a  smoky 
flame,  that  when  slowly  heated  it  is  dissipated  into 
vapour  without  even  taking  fire,  that  it  may  be 
thrown  into  a  white-hot  furnace  without  explod- 
ing, that  it  does  not  explode  if  melted  iron  is 
poured  into  it,  but  that  when  properly  confined  in 
&  strong  steel  shell,  and  ignited  by  a  powerful  de- 
tonating charge,  it  explodes  with  extreme  violence, 
rending  the  receptacle  into  thousands  of  small 
fragments.  It  is  so  insensitive  to  shock,  however, 
that  it. may  be  loaded  into  a  shell  and  shot  through 
an  armour  plate  without  going  off  by  the  impact/' 
But  everything  that  is  claimed  for  "  maximite  " 
was  claimed  by  the  French  for  melinite  more  than 
a  dozen  years  ago. 

The  truth  about  the  matter  is  as  follows: — Picric 
acid,  which  is  the  basis  of  melinite,  lyddite,  maxi- 
mite, and  innumerable  other  ites,  was  first  made 
from  indigo,  but  at  the  present  moment  it  is  made 
from  carbolic  acid.  Picric  acid  crystallises  in  thin 
yellow  scales,  and  dyes  all  organic  substances  an 
intensely  bright  yellow.  It  was  used  as  a  dyeing 
material  for  about  a  hundred  years  before  its  true 
character  as  a  high  explosive  was  discovered.  The 
French  were  the  first  to  emplpy  this  material  as  a 
bursting  charge  in  their  shells,  but  when  employed 
in  its  pure  state  it  was  found  that  it  could  not  be 
shot  through  an  armour  plate  without  being  de- 


tonated by  the  impact.  However,  Eugene  Turpin, 
a  French  chemist,  found  that  if  he  mixed  a  small 
percentage  of  thick  petroleum  oil  with  this  ma- 
terial, its  sensitiveness  was  sufficiently  reduced  lo 
enable  it  to  be  shot  through  an  armour  plate  with- 
out detonating.  Then  our  own  authorities  took  up 
the  subject,  for  we  find  that  the  British  Explosives 
Committee  of  1888-9-90  experimented  extensively 
with  picric  acid  at  Lydd,  at  first  following  closely 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  French  experimenters,  using 
picric  acid  in  its  pure  state,  but  subsequently  modi 
fying  it  by  mixing  other  substances  with  it.  The 
English  experimenters  went  still  further  than  the 
French,  for  we  find  that  the  early  lyddite  consisted 
of  a  mixture  of  picric  acid,  di-nitro-benzol,  and 
vaseline.  A  great  number  of  other  nitrated  bodies 
were  also  employed  by  the  Explosives  Committee. 
However,  if  one  makes  a  mixture  of 
88  per  cent,   picric  acid, 

8  per  cent,  di-nitro-benzol,  and 

4  per  cent,  vaseline, 
the  result  will  be  a  compound  which  has  absolutely 
all  the  physical  properties  attributed  to  maximite. 
It  appears  that  the  American  officers  in  conduct- 
ing their  experiments  at  Sandy  Hook  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  English,  first  trying  pure  picric 
acid,  with  results  identical  with  those  obtained 
by  our  own  Committee,  and  from  some  cause  or 
other  they  did  not  learn  how  the  French  melinit.e 
and  the  English  lyddite  were  modified  to  give  them 
sufficient  insensitiveness  to  pass  through  an  arm- 
our plate  until  they  met  Mr.  Hudson  Maxim,  who 
had  been  in  England  in  1888-9-90,  and  had  had 
access  to  the  laboratory  of  Sir  Hiram  Maxim,  who 
had  found  out  the  composition  of  melinite  and  was 
experimenting  at  the  time  with  modified  forms  of 
picric  acid  and  other  high  explosives  of  the  lyddite 
type. 


M.  de  Bloch  on  Army  Reform. 

The  leading  article  in  the  "  Contemporary  Re- 
view "  for  December  is  a  long  paper  of  some 
thirty  pages  by  M.  de  Bloch  on  "  Militarism  in 
Politics  and  Lord  Roberts'  Army  Reorganisation 
Scheme."  M.  de  Bloch  does  not  believe  in  the  pre- 
sent scheme  of  army  reorganisation.  He  points 
out  that  for  the  purposes  of  a  Continental  war  no 
increase  in  the  British  Army  would  make  any  dif- 
ference, and  for  home  defence  the  navy  is  para- 
mount. If  the  navy  were  to  be  defeated,  economic 
causes  might  ruin  us,  no  matter  how  powerful  our 
army.  The  object  of  the  British  Army  is  there- 
fore for  Colonial  purposes,  and,  this  being  so,  the 
last  model  to  be  adopted  is  that  of  the  Continental 
States,  whose  objects  are  of  another  kind. 
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A  Challenge  to  Lord  Roberts. 
M.  de  Bloch  joins  issue  with  Lord  Roberts  on  the 
question  of  infantry  attack.  Decisive  triumphs,  he 
says,  such  as  those  that  characterised  former  wars, 
are  no  longer  possible,  and  Lord  Roberts'  scheme 
however  cleverly  put  together,  will  therefore  not 
secure  them.  The  idea  of  obtaining  an  army  in 
which  individual  initiative  will  be  the  chief  quality 
is  impossible,  for  initiative  cannot  be  taught  to 
men  who  are  naturally  not  possessed  of  it.  The 
essence  of  military  training  is  to  destroy  initiative. 
The  class  which  is  naturally  possessed  of  indepen- 
dence and  initiative,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be 
got  at,  as  they  would  have  to  be  highly  paid.  M. 
de  Bloch  does  not  consider  the  ideas  which  Lord 
Roberts  expressed  since  his  return  home  were 
actually  put  in  force  in  the  South  African  war.  If 
they  had  been,  the  events  which  he  summarises  as 
follows  would  not  have  occurred:  — 

It  Lord  Roberts'  recipe  for  attacks  as  decisive  as  the 
historic  bayonet  charge  were  what  it  professes  to  be, 
how  came  it  that  6,000  Boers  managed  to  improvise  a 
position  twenty  miles  long— with  only  about  200  men 
per  mile  defending  it — with  success,  and  to  repel  12,00:) 
trained  British  soldiers,  as  at  Magersfontein?  Where 
was  the  magic  of  the  Field-Marshal's  formula,  when 
20,000  British  troops  failed  to  drive  out  5.000  Boers  at 
Colenso?  What  broke  the  spell  when  a  force  300  per 
cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  peasant  soldiers,  not  onh 
gained  no  decisive  victory,  but  were  driven  back  with 
a  loss  of  nearly  2.000  men,  as  at  Spion  Kop?  Whj 
was  no  brilliant  dash  made,  similar  to  that  of  the 
bayonet  charge,  when  at  Paardeberg  4,000  Boers  were 
suiTounded  at  first  by  20,000  and  then  by  40.000  trained 
men,  and  yet  held  their  own,  until  famine  slowly  effec- 
ted what  Lord  Roberts'  system  should  have  accom- 
plished by  a  brilliant  onslaught?  How  came  it  that 
even  then  the  British  lost  1,400  men.  while  the  casualty 
list  of  the  enemy  amounted  but  to  179?  What  enabled 
"  four  Boers  posted  in  a  good  position  to  hold  at  bay 
for  two  days  nearly  100  men,  while  the  commando  to 
which  they  belonged  were  getting  away  with  their 
waggons?"  Such  are  the  results  obtained  in  excep 
tionally  propitious  conditions.  Is  it  unfair  to  ask:  "  If 
they  do  these  things  in  a  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done 
in  the  dry?" 

A   Bbplt. 

Colonel  F.  J.  Graves  in  an  article  on  "  Cavalry 
Lessons  of  the  South  African  War  "  does  not  agree 
at  all  with  M.  de  Bloch.  He  argues  that  M.  de 
Bloch  reasons  on  a  purely  ballistic  basis,  and  ig- 
nores the  personnel.  In  many  of  his  points,  how- 
ever, Colonel  Graves  is  in  practical  agreement  with 
M.  de  Bloch,  for  he  admits  that  the  defence  is  much 
stronger  than  it  used  to  be.  Colonel  Graves  does 
not  agree  with  M.  de  Bloch  that  artillery  failed  in 
the  South  African  War.  and  he  lays  great  stress 
upon  the  moral  effect  of  a  superiority  of  fire. 


The  Religion  of  the  New  Republic. 

A[i:.   H.  ('<.  Wells'  Anticipations. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  brings  to  a  close  in  the  Decem- 
ber "  Fortnightly  "  the  remarkable  series  of  papers 
entitled  "  Anticipations,"  which  are  now  published 


in  book  form,  and  noticed  as  a  whole  elsewhere. 
The  last  chapter,  is  in  many  respects,  the  most  im- 
portant of  all.  For  Mr.  Wells,  with  characteristic 
intrepidity,  sets  himself  to  grapple  with  the  gravest 
of  all  questions-— namely,  what  will  be  the  future 
attitude  of  our  race  in  relation  to  its  Maker? 
What   They   will   Think   of   God. 

In   his  previous    essays    Mr.    Wells    had    fore- 
shadowed the  gradual  evolution  of  what  he  called  a 
New  Republic,  the  essential  principle  of  which  was 
that  the  capable  men  with  disciplined  brains  should 
undertake  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
His  capable  men  who  are  to  be  the  directors  of  the 
New  Republic  constitute  a  kind  of  scientific  Brah- 
manical  caste,   while  the  mass    of    mankind    are 
pariahs,    or,    as    he    calls    them,    "  people  of  the 
abyss."     Mr.  Wells  starts   out  with  the  doctrine 
that  inevitably  these  men  will  be  religious  men. 
As  they  are  men  of  will  and  purpose,  they  will  be 
disposed  to  find,  and  consequently  they  will  find, 
a  purpose  in  the  totality  of  things.    They  will  be- 
lieve the  universe  is  one  and  systematic,  and  held 
together    by    some    omnipresent   quality,    so    that, 
without  presuming  to  any  knowledge  of  the  real 
being  of  God,  or  venturing  upon  any  positive  defi- 
nition of  God  at  all,  they  will  regard  the  whole 
being  within  themselves  and  without  as  the  suffi- 
cient revelation  of  God  to  their  souls,  and  they  will 
set  themselves  simply  to  that  revelation,  seeking 
its    meaning    towards    themselves  faithfully  and 
courageously.       Man   can   know   God   only   under 
semblance  of  a  pervading  purpose,  but  that  pur- 
pose is  no  more  God  than  a  voice  calling  out  of  im- 
penetrable darkness.  The  men  of  the  New  Republic 
will  live  to  serve  this  purpose  without  presumption 
and  without  fear.    They  will  believe  with  an  abso- 
lute conviction  that  in  this  world  there  is  free  will 
and  a  personal  moral  responsibility  In  relation  to- 
that  indistinctly  seen  purpose,  whieh  is  sufficient 
revelation  of  God  to  them,  so  far  as  this  sphere  of 
being  goes. 

Malthus  Their  Prophet. 

We  now  pass  on  to  consider  what  is  the  ethical 
basis  which  Mr.  Wells,  in  his  striving  to  appre- 
hend the  imperfectly  discerned  purpose,  has  dis- 
covered. His  starting-point  is  the  law  of  popula- 
tion as  defined  by  Malthus.    He  says:  — 

Probably  no  more  shattering  book  than  the  •'"Essay 
on  Population"  has  ever  been  or  ever  will  be  written. 
It  has  destroyed  entirely  the  belief  in  human  equality,, 
which  is  multiplicity,  in  all  the  Liberalising  move- 
ments of  the  world.  Whole  masses  of  the  human  popu- 
lation are  on  the  whole  inferior  to  others,  and  to  give- 
them  equality  is  to  sink  to  their  level,  to  protect  and 
cherish  is  to  be  swamped  in  their  quantity.  Hence 
Liberalism  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is  no  longer  a- 
doctrine,  but  a  conviction. 

The  great  development  that  now  dawns  on  the 

human    understanding    is    the    recognition    of    the 

right  of  the  superior  person,  the  scientific  LVah- 
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mans  of  the  future,  not  only  to  extend  and  develop 
themselves  to  their  full  completeness,  and  to  pro- 
pagate and  increase  themselves,  but  to  discourage 
or,  if  need  be,  prevent  the  breeding  of  the  inferior 
races,  and,  if  necessary,  to  kill  them  out.  The 
ethical  system  of  these  men  of  the  New  Republic 
will  have  as  its  primary  aim  "  to  favour  the  pro- 
creation of  what  is  fine  and  efficient  and  beautiful 
in  humanity,  and  to  check  the  procreation  of  base 
and  servile  types  of  fear-driven  and  cowardly  souls 
of  all  that  is  mean  and  bestial  in  the  souls,  bodies, 
and  habits  of  men." 

They  Will  Not  Hesitate  to  Kill. 

"The  begetting  of  children  who,  by  the  circum- 
stances of  their  parentage,  must  be  diseased  bodily 
and  mentally,  will  be  held  to  be  absolutely  the 
most  loathsome  of  all  conceivable  sins.  Persons 
who  have  indisputably  transmissible  mental  dis- 
eases with  transmissible  mental  disorders  may  be 
allowed  to  exist  on  sufferance,  on  condition  that 
they  do  not  propagate  their  kind,  but,"  says  Mr. 
Wells,  "  I  do  not  foresee  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  men  of  the  New  Republic  will  hesitate  to 
kill  when  that  sufferance  is  abused.  They  will,  in- 
deed, not  hesitate  to  kill  on  all  occasions,  for  they 
will  have  the  faith  to  kill,  and  they  will  have  no 
superstitions  about  death.  They  will  naturally  re- 
gard the  suicide  of  incurably  diseased  and  helpless 
persons  as  an  act  of  duty  rather  than  a  crime." 
As  for  habitual  criminals,  they  will  be  supplied 
with  an  opiate  which  will  kill  them  under  similar 
conditions. 

Their  Ideas  on  Morality. 

"  To  the  men  of  the  New  Republic  the  only 
sexual  morality  will  be  that  which  concerns  the 
breeding  of  children.  Immorality  that  is  sterile 
will  be  regarded  as  on  all-fours  with,  and  very  an- 
alogous to,  the  question  of  golf,  of  no  more  import- 
ance than  the  general  morality  of  out-door  games. 
The  men  of  the  New  Republic  will  regard  the 
human  race  very  much  as  stockbreeders  regard  the 
denizens  of  their  stud  farm."  He  does  not  think 
there  will  be  any  difficulty  in  suppressing  the  multi- 
plication of  the  species,  for,  he  says,  "  most  of  the 
human  types  that  by  civilised  standards  are  unde- 
sirable are  quite  willing  to  die  out  through  such 
suppressions  if  the  world  would  only  encourage 
them  a  little.  They  multiply  in  sheer  ignorance, 
but  they  do  not  desire  multiplication  even  now, 
and  they  can  easily  be  made  to  dread  it.  The  abyss 
will  become  a  hot-bed  of  sterile  immorality,  as 
the  result  of  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  ruling 
class  in  the  days  that  are  to  come." 

The  Custody  of  Children. 
Mr.  Wells  has  not  made  up  his  mind  concerning 
monogamous  marriage.    He  thinks  the  strong  arm 
of  the  State  will  insist  only  upon  one  thing— the 


security  and  welfare  of  the  child.  The  State  will 
be  reserve  guardian  of  all  children.  It  will  aim  at 
establishing  after  a  second  century  is  past  a  World 
State  with  a  common  language  and  a  common  rule. 
The  unfit  will  be  eliminated,  and  the  whole  tenor 
and  meaning  of  the  world  as  he  sees  it  is  that  the 
unfit  will  have  to  go.  So  far  as  they  fail  to  de- 
velop sound,  vigorous,  and  distinctive  personali- 
ties for  the  greater  world  of  the  fuure  it  is  their 
portion  to  die  out  and  disappear.  He  does  not 
think  that  the  New  Republican  will  have  any  be- 
lief in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Active  and 
capable  men  of  all  forms  of  religious  profession  to- 
day are  beginning  to  disregard  the  question  of  im- 
mortality altogether.  So,  to  a  greater  degree,  will 
the  men  of  the  coming  time. 

The  ideas  of  Mr.  Wells  are  somewhat  crude,  and 
it  will  be  very  surprising  if  they  are  not  subject 
to  very  considerable  modification  when  he  begins 
to  reflect  more  seriously  upon  the  higher  ethical 
elements  which  Christianity  introduced  into  the 
midst  of  the  world.  But  that  subject  is  too  vast 
to  be  more  than  touched  upon  here.  Mercy,  sym- 
pathy, compassion,  and  love  are  not  only  virtues 
but  forces,  the  value  of  which  Mr.  Wells  does  not 
seem  adequately  to  appreciate. 


The  Breakdown  of  Parliament. 

The  "  Fortnightly  Review  "  contains  a  very  re- 
markable suggestion  as  to  how  we  are  to  be  saved 
from  the  present  Governmental  breakdown.  The 
suggestion  in  question  is  contained  in  an  anony- 
mous article  entitled  "  The  Deluge  and  After,"  in 
which  the  writer  advises  that  we  should  boldly 
separate  the  legislative  and  administrative  func- 
tions of  the  House  of  Commons.  While  the  Exec- 
utive should  be  responsible  to  Parliament  for  the 
policy  it  administrates,  Parliament  should  be  un- 
controlled in  the  legislation  it  sanctions,  and  be 
responsible  only  to  the  King  and  country: 

What  we  understand  by  the  Government  of  the  day 
is  a  collection  of  Ministers,  some  of  them  charged  with 
purely  Imperial  duties,  some  with  services  exclusively 
local,  and  a  third  class  which  is  responsible  for  De- 
partments partly  Imperial  and  partly  local.  Under  the 
reformed  system  certain  Departments  of  State,  such  as 
the  Home  Office,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Education 
Department,  and  others.,  would  be  under  the  control 
of  Ministers  who  would  not  be  members  of  the  Imperial 
Executive.  It  would  be  desirable  that  they  should 
be  appointed  directly  by  the  King,  subject,  of  course, 
to  the  provision  that  a  hostile  vote  in  either  House 
would  cause  their  dismissal.  The  nucleus  of  the  Im- 
perial Cabinet  would  be  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Sec- 
retaries of  State  for  War,  the  Colonies,  and  for  India, 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Chaneellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  That  would  give  us  six  members — 
a  number  nearly  as  much  too  small  as  tne  present  bloa- 
ted Cabinet  is  too  large.  In  the  United  States  the 
number  depends  upon  the  uncontrolled  will  of  the 
President,  but  rarely  exceeds  nine  or  ten.  If  we  add 
to  the  members  already  indicated  the  Lord  Chancellor 
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f  England,  we  should  have  three  vacancies  for  Colo- 
ial  representatives  without  bringing  the  number  of 
be  Executive  up  to  a  dozen.  Naturally  these  repre- 
sntatives  of  Britain  beyond  the  seas  would  be  chosen 
y  the  Prime  Minister  in  conformity  with  the  existing 
ystem  which  defers  in  practice,  if  not  in  theory,  to 
tie  wishes  and  interests  of  those  chiefly  concerned, 
'hese,  after  all,  though  details  of  the  greatest  import- 
nce,  are  still  matters  of  detail. 

The  Weakness  of  the  Present  System. 
The  writer  regards  it  as  an  absurdity  that  the 
mperial  administration  should  be  liable  to  be 
brown  out  of  office  because  it  is  defeated  upon 
ome  domestic  measure,  and  vice  versa.  Among 
ther  results  the  reform  which  he  advocates  would 
ut  an  end  to  obstruction.  How  this  would  work 
ut  he  explains  as  follows: 

The  indirect  advantages  would  be  nearly  as  valuable 
s  the  direct.  Obstruction  would  die  a  natural  death, 
'here  would  be  no  incentive  to  its  employment  the  mo- 
lent  it  ceased  to  be  a  convenient  weapon  for  discredit- 
ig  the  Government  of  the  day.  There  would  De  an  end 
f  official  electioneering  programmes.  Every  candi- 
ate  for  a  seat  in  Parliament  would  stand  first  as  a 
upporter  or  an  opponent  of  the  Executive  Government 
I  the  day,  and  secondly  as  the  advocate  or  opponent 
f  different  schemes  of  legislation.  If  any  embarrass- 
lent  were  felt  by  the  electors  in  the  preference  which 
hey  might  De  called  upon  to  show  for  the  Im- 
erial  or  domestic  planks  of  a  candidate's  platform,  it 

ould  be  overcome  by  the  adoption  of  second  ballots, 
-Inch  would  enable  the  electors  to  choose  between  a 
ariety  of  candidates. 

That  Cabinet  must  enjoy,  as  heretofore,  the  confi- 
ence  of  the  Sovereign  and  of  the  House  of  Com- 
10ns.  It  must  be  liable,  as  before,  to  dismissal  from 
flice  whenever  a  majority  in  the  Lower  Chamber  has 
ecided  by  formal  vote  that  it  is  incompetent  to  dis- 
harge  the  high  ^uties  entrusted  to  it.  It  is  true  that 
re  should  either  have  to  dispense  with  the  principle 
f  joint  Cabinet  responsibility,  or  we  should  have  to 
istinguish  between  classes  of  Ministers,  and  treat 
uch  as  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Home  Affairs,  the 
'resident  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
ion,  etc.,  as  being  on  a  different  footing  from  the  rest 
f  their  colleagues.  The  great  Imperial  authorities,  the 
'rime  Minister,  the  Secretaries  of  State  for  the  Colo- 
ies,  for  India,  and  for  War,  the  First  Lord  of  the 
idmiralty  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excnequer,  must 
ecessarily  stand  or  fall  together,  but  there  is  no  reason 
rhy  it  should  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  condemn  the  incapacity  of  the  nead  of  a 
iritish  Department  of  State  without  involving  in  their 
ensure  all  those  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  Im- 
erial  affairs. 

The  Weakness  of  the  Present  Suggestion. 
The  suggestion  is  a  very  interesting  one,  but  it 
as  this  difficulty,  that  any  Government  enterpris- 
er enough  to  undertake  such  a  great  reform  would 
nd  it  much  easier  to  carry  a  measure  of  devolu- 
ion  which  would  solve  the  difficulties  which  the 
/riter  wants  to  remove,  and  many  others  besides. 
Vith  local  legislatures,  Imperial  administration 
i'ould  be  even  more  independent  of  domestic  af- 
airs.  Or,  even  preserving  one  central  Par- 
iament  for  domestic  affairs,  there  would  be 
.0  greater  objection  against  creating  a  separate 
mperial  Parliament,  which  would,  among  other 
.dvantages,  form  the  nucleus  of  Imperial  Federa- 


tion. The  dual  electoral  platform  would  only 
result  in  giving  us  a  Parliament  of  greater  trim- 
mers than  we  have  at  present. 


(4 


A  Message  from  America." 


Sir  T.  Wemyss  Reid  spent  November  in  the 
United  States.  He  was  at  New  York  in  the  heat 
of  the  election,  and  he  went  on  thence  to  Washing- 
ton, where  he  was  received  by  the  President  and 
most  of  his  Ministers.  In  the  "  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury'5 for  December  he  publishes  his  impressions 
of  what  he  saw  and  what  he  heard  in  the  great  Re- 
public. His  account  of  the  New  York  election  is 
full  of  spirit,  and  his  impressions  of  America  are 
distinctly  favourable.  But  the  importance  of  his 
article  lies  in  what  he  says  was  told  him  when  he 
conversed  with  the  Ministers  of  President  Roose- 
velt at  Washington.  He  found  that  the  popular 
movement  in  favour  of  the  Boers  had  died  down. 
The  Americans  are  tired  of  the  war.  and  do  not 
follow  it  closely.  But  Sir  Wemyss  Reid  was  much 
impressed  by  the  tone  of  the  American  Ministers 
with  whom  he  talked  in  regard  to  the  dangers  of  a 
possible  intervention  arising  out  of  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  war  with  the  South  African  Republics. 
He  talked  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  minis- 
ters of  the  Cabinet,  whom  he  describes  as  his 
friend,  whose  name,  if  he  were  to  give  it,  would 
add  immense  weight  to  his  opinion,  a  formula 
which  is  generally  held  to  refer  to  Colonel  John 
Hay,  formerly  U.S.  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James,  and  now  Secretary  of  State  at  Washing- 
ton. 

Europe  Demanding  Intervention. 

This  distinguished  Cabinet  Minister,  he  says, 
uttered  words  of  warning  so  serious  in  one  so 
frank  and  decided,  that  he  had  no  alternative  but 
to  accept  them  as  a  solemn  message  from  the  repre- 
sentative of  all  that  is  best  in  the  United  States  to 
the  people  of  his  own  country.  He  began  by  re- 
marking that  the  Boers  seemed  determined  to  fight 
until  they  were  exterminated  rather  than  accept 
English  domination.  "  I  don't  think  that  anything 
like  it  was  ever  seen  before.  I  cannot  understand 
it  nor  explain  it;  but  there  it  is,  a  fact  of  the  great- 
est gravity,  not  only  to  England,  but  to  the  rest 
of  the  world."  He  then  went  on  to  speak  as  fol- 
lows: 

Throughout  his  life  he  had  entertained  a  desire  that 
was  passionate  in  its  intensity  for  the  maintenance  of 
union  and  goodwill  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  an  intimation  that  all  that  he  had  to 
say  was  consistent  with  his  personal  sympathy  with  us. 
"  But  I  do  not  think  that  you  in  England  realise  the 
depth  of  the  feeling  that  exists  outside  your  own  coun- 
try on  the  subject  of  the  war.  or  the  extreme  gravity 
of  the  situation  which  that  feeling  has  brought  into 
existence.  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  American  feeling, 
which  is  largely  on  your  side;    but   the  more  friendly 
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we  are  to  England  the  more  anxious  we  are  to  see  you 
extricated  from  the  meshes  of  the  net  in  which  you 
are  now  caught.  It  is  terrible  to  think  of  the  pitiful- 
ness  of  the  whole  thing,  and  of  the  loss  which  has  been 
suffered  by  universal  humanity,  owing  to  the  efface- 
ment  of  England  during  the  past  two  years,  and  the 
consequent  absence  of  her  influence  on  the  side  of  jus- 
tice and  progress." 

My  friend  went  on  to  tell  me  of  the  almost  daily 
appeals  that  were  being  made  to  the  United  States 
Government  by  the  representatives  of  European  Powers 
to  take  some  step  for  ending  the  war.  "  Of  course  we 
can  do  nothing.  We  are  powerless;  everybody  is  poAver- 
less.  It  is  your  own  country  alone  that  can  solve  the 
problem.  The  European  Powers  know  that,  and  when 
their  Ministers  make  representations  to  us  here,  they 
always  declare  that  they  are  speaking  unofficially, 
though  we  know  quite  well  that  their  Governments 
are  backing  them.  Does  England  realise  all  the  gravity 
of  the  situation,  and  the  extent  of  the  danger  in  which 
this  state  of  foreign  feeling  involves  her?  Does  she  not 
see  how  others  are  gaining  by  her  absorption  in  South 
Africa?  Would  Russia  have  ever  dared  to  act  as  she 
has  done  in  China  during  the  last  two  years,  if  she  had 
not  known  how  full  your  hands  were  elsewhere?  And 
now  you  have  the  Xear  Eastern  question  being  opened 
up,  whilst  you  are  practically  powerless  to  take  any 
part  in  its  solution." 

In  this  fashion  and  at  some  length  my  friend  talked 
to  me  during  an  interview  that  impressed  itself  most 
deeply  on  my  mind.  I  have  given  his  words  as  accu- 
iately  as  1  can  from  notes  made  immediately  after  I 
leit  him.  Their  wight  was  increased  by  the  tone  in 
which  they  wi  re  uttered,  and  I  knew  that  I  was  listen- 
ing to  the  voice  of  one  of  the  truest  friends  Great 
Britain  has  outside  her  own  borders.  Not  only  from 
this  statesman,  but  from  others,  I  heard  emphatic  lan- 
guage regarding  our  duty  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  the 
world  at  large:  and  again  and  again  I  was  asked  why  we 
did  not  come  to  a  frank  discussion  with  the  Boers.  JNo 
one  suggested  for  a  moment  that  we  should  yield  to 
the  Boer  demand  for  independence,  but  between  in- 
dependence and  absolute  subjection  there  was  surely 
room  for  negotiations  that  might  bring  about  the  solu- 
tion which  all  desire. 


How  England  is  Being  Left  Behind. 

Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow,  writing,  in  mid-Novem- 
ber, to  "  Die  Nation,"  of  Berlin,  on  "  Is  England 
Declining,  says: 

"  The  English  appear  to  have  quite  forgotten  how  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  demands  of  modern 
times.  They  are  for  ever  writing  leading  articles  about 
German  and  American  competition,  but  they  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  their  chief  competitors  have 
learned  to  do  better  what  is  done  badly  in  England. 
One  of  the  examples  chosen  by  the  writer  Is  the  rail- 
way  service,  'a  British  speciality.'  England,  he  states, 
has  to-day  the  costliest,  the  slowest,  and  the  dirtiest 
railway  system  of  any  civilised  country  in  the  world. 
America  is  far  ahead  of  her  in  every  respect,  and  even 
in  Germany  and  France  one  travels  more  quickly, 
more  cheaply,  and  in  cleaner  carriages. 

"  Matters  are  no  better  with  regard  to  the  passen- 
ger steamers  belonging  to  this  country  which  calls  her- 
self Mistress  of  the  Seas.  There  is  hardly  a  single 
passenger  steamer  engaged  in  the  coasting  traffic  that 
would  be  considered  in  America  as  being  fit  to  carry 
the  better-class  public.     ... 

"  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  because  everything 
offered  is  of  such  inferior  quality  it  is  also  cheap;  in 
reality  much  more  is  charged  than  is  customary  in 
similar  circumstances  in  other  countries. 

"  With  regard  to  Transatlantic  traffic  England  is  con- 
tinually being  left  in  the  background  by  Germany,  both 
in  respect  to  speed  and  size  of  the  boats,  and  especially 
with  respect  to  comfort.  And  what  applies  to  the 
Transatlantic  traffic  applies  still  more  to  tne  service  of 


steamers  running  to  Africa,  Australia,  and  Eastern 
Asia.  On  British  steamers  which  ply  between  England 
and  the  Cape  the  passengers  are  so  badly  cared  for 
that  no  one  will  travel  by  them  a  second  time  if  he  can 
help  it.  The  experienced  traveller  prefers  German, 
French,  even  Japanese  steamers  to  English  boats  on 
the  China  route."  Mr.  Bigelow  concludes:  "  At  every 
step  we  are  painfully  reminded  of  the  fact  that  great 
nations  begin  to  sink  as  soon  as  they  cease  to  learn 
from  others." 

Fas  est  ab  Hoste  Doceri. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  signs  that  John  Bull 

is  waking  up  at  last  is  the  continually  increasing 

number  of  British  managers  who  cross  the  Atlantic 

for   the   purpose    of   studying   American    methods. 

Every  now  and  then  we  read  in  our  papers  such 

items  as  the  following: 

Mr.  F.  B.  Girdlestone,  general  manager  of  the  Bris- 
tol Corporation  Docks,  Avonmouth,  who  has  been  visit- 
ing various  mercantile  centres  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  to  further  Bristol's  trade  interests,  arrived  at 
Liverpool  yesterday  in  the  steamship  Teutonic.  He 
visited  Montreal,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore, 
as  well  as  New  York,  and  expressed  himself  as  con- 
fident that  his  interviews  with  railway  and  other 
authorities  would  result  in  improved  steam  services 
between  Bristol  and  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 


What  is  Our  Duty  to  the  People  of  India  ? 

In  the  first  number  of  "  East  and  West,"  a  new 
monthly  publication  published  at  Bombay,  is  pub- 
lished a  paper  which  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  wrote  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Malabari.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
indicate  in  brief  outline  some  of  the  considerations 
which  he  hopes  will  enable  Indian  readers  to  un- 
derstand something  of  the  point  of  view  of  an 
English  Liberal  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century.  We  are  all  born  into  a  condition  in 
which  we  now  find  ourselves,  without  our  consent, 
electors  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  which  is  the 
supreme  authority  over  350,000,000  of  our  fellow- 
men  and  women.  Had  we  been  consulted  we  might 
have  shrunk  from  the  exercise  of  such  power;  but 
as  we  have  no  choice  in  the  matter  how  should  we 
regard  our  responsibilities? 

The  Need  for  Fraternity. 
The  first  consideration,  which  according  to  Mr. 
Stead  dominates  all  others,  is  the  duty  of  recog- 
nising that  these  immense  masses  of  humanity  are 
composed  of  our  own  brothers  and  sisters,  each  of 
whom  is  our  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  Almighty. 
Not  only  so,  but  the  differences  which  divide  and 
cause  us  to  be  in  a  position  of  political  ascendency 
are  trivial  compared  with  the  points  upon  which 
we  are  at  one.  Hence  our  first  duty  is  to  oppose 
all  those  suggestions  of  race  pride  and  arrogance 
which  are  so  potent  in  building  impassable  bar- 
riers to  the  quick  and  constant  flow  of  human  sym- 
pathy between  the  white-skinned  Lords  of  India 
and  those  millions  who  bear  upon  their  features 
the  impression  of  a  fiercer  sun  than  that  which 
beats  upon  our  temperate  isle. 
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Caution. 
The  second  consideration  is  that,  although  we 
were  born  in  a  position  of  political  superiority, 
we  have  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  local  ac- 
quaintance with  circumstances  which  alone  can 
justify  men  in  forming  a  definite  judgment  as  to 
what  is  right  and  just.  It  behoves  us,  therefore, 
to  be  very  humble  and  cautious,  and  to  recognise 
that  we  are  tolerably  certain  to  make  blunders  at 
every  step.  Our  duty,  therefore,  towards  our  In- 
dian fellow-subjects  should  be  that  of  respectful 
learners,  who  require  to  be  taught  by  the  people 
whom  they  govern  as  to  the  methods  by  which 
their  needs  can  best  be  satisfied.  Before  venturing 
to  form  a  judgment  of  our  own  we  ought  to  be  very 
careful  to  learn  the  facts. 

Self-Government  Our  Aim. 
The  third  great  principle  is  that  our  ultimate 
idea  ought  to  be  to  make  ourselves  unnecessary. 
As  a  father  endeavours  to  make  his  son  an  inde- 
pendent man,  so  English  dominion  in  India  ought 
to  have  as  its  ultimate  aim  the  establishment  of 
the  principle  of  self-government  among  the  mil- 
lions who  inhabit  Hindustan.  The  realisation  of 
that  ideal  may  be  a  very  long  way  off,  but  it  is 
the  ultimate  goal  which  must  never  be  lost  sight 
of:  and  we  shall  be  judged  in  history  by  the  suc- 
cess with  which  we  have  trained,  educated,  and 
accustomed  our  Indian  fellow-subjects  to  take  upon 
their  own  shoulders  the  burden  and  responsibility 
af  government. 

How  to  Help  India. 
Having  thus  defined  these  three  principles  as 
governing  our  responsibilities,  Mr.  Stead  asks  the 
further  question,  How  can  we  best  help  India0 
The  great  curse  of  India  is  excessive  expenditure, 
especially  military  expenditure,  which  is  largely 
;lue  to  Russophobia.  Hence  the  most  practical 
manner  in  which  we  can  work  towards  relieving 
the  pressure  upon  the  Indian  taxpayer  is  to  combat 
with  all  our  energy  the  doctrine  of  the  Russo- 
phobists,  and  to  promote  good  relations  between 
Russia  and  Great  Britain.  The  second  method  of 
helping  India  is  to  combat  the  spread  of  race 
pride.  The  third  way  in  which  it  is  possible  for 
us  to  help  -is  by  constantly  thinking,  saying  and 
writing  what  is  the  truth  concerning  the  debt 
which  we  owe  towards  the  great  sages  and  poets 
md  philosophers  of  India  who  have  done  so  much 
:o  spiritualise  the  existence  of  the  Indian  peoples. 

A  Journalist's  Duties. 

The  article  concludes  as  follows: 

As  a  journalist  I  have  too  often  failed  in  my  duty 
0  India.  Out  of  sight  is  often  out  of  mind.  The 
pressing  demands  of  an  importunate  beggar  at  the  door 
fill  often  prevent  your  listening  to  the  great  chorus 
if   myriad    voices   in    the   far    distance.     But   with    all 


shortcomings,  which  I  do  frankly  and  sorrowfully  con- 
fess, I  do  feel  that  I  can  make  an  honest  confession 
and  say  that  according  to  my  light,  so  far  as  I  have 
had  opportunity,  I  have  endeavoured  to  minimise  what 
seemed  to  me  the  inevitable  evils  of  such  a  position 
as  that  which  we  occupy  in  India,  and  have  endeav- 
oured also  to  promote,  so  far  as  I  could  in  my  small 
way,  the  feeling  of  mutual  self-respect,  sympathy,  and 
fraternity  between  my  own  countrymen  and  my  fellow- 
subjects  in  India. 


How  Man  may  Locally  Modify  Climate, 

When  man  begins  to  control  the  weather  he 
will  begin  to  be  something  more  like  master  in  his 
own  house.  Hints  are  not  wanting  that  he  is  on 
the  way  to  this  end.  There  is  a  suggestive  paper 
by  Alexander  McAdie  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
"  Century"  entitled  "  Fighting  Frost,"  which  shows 
how  horticulture  and  meteorology  combined  are 
opening  up  new  possibilities  in  the  way  of  manu- 
facturing climate.  Perhaps,  he  says,  "  one  of  the 
most  novel  applications  of  our  somewhat  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  cloud-formation  is  found  in  the 
methods  of  protecting  citrus-fruit  from  frost,  as 
now  practised  in  California."  The  need  is  acute, 
for  "  in  a  single  night  the  oranges  almost  ready  to 
be  picked  may  be  nipped  by  the  frost,  and  the 
labour  and  expenditures  of  a  year  vanish  in  an 
hour."  Systematic  measures  have  been  taken  since 
1897.     The  new  plan  is  explained  thus: 

Following  the  clue  given  us  by  nature,  methods  of 
combating  toe  whole  process  of  cooling  may  be  devised. 
The  principle,  in  brief,  is  to  make  fog  or  cloud  by  add- 
ing water-vapour  and  taking  advantage  of  the  latent 
heat  of  vaporisation.  There  are  horticulturists  who 
hold  that  at  times  of  frost  the  one  desideratum  is  heat, 
and  the  best  method  is  that  which  produces  neat  most 
quickly.  We  shall  see.  however,  that  water-vapour 
may  be  skilfully  and  economically  utilised,  and  is  of 
special  value  in  warding  off  the  bad  effects  of  a  sudden 
txposure  of  chilled  fruit  to  warmth,  such  as  the  heat 
of  the  rising  sun. 

The  artificial  fog  or  mist  acts  as  a  blanket  to- 
prevent  the  radiation  or  cooling  which  goes  on  so 
rapidly  on  a  clear  night.  Several  means  of  creating 
the  desired  protection  are  mentioned.  Wire  bas- 
kets filled  with  coal  at  intervals  along  an  avenue 
of  fruit  trees  are  fired.  The  addition  of  a  shallow 
pan  holding  water,  or  of  damp  fuel  which  raises 
dense  smoke,  is  recommended:  — 

Perhaps  in  many  ways  the  best  device  yet  tried  for 
protecting  on  a  large  scale  is  by  means  of  flowing  warm 
water.  In  an  experiment  tried  at  the  Meacham 
Ranch,  Riverside,  in  February,  1900,  a  twelve-horse 
power  tubular  boiler  was  employed,  and  heated  water 
was  delivered  to  the  flume  at  a  temperature  of  85  deg. 
Water-vapour  was  observed  rising  to  a  height  of  about 
four  feet  above  the  ground,  and  the  invisible  vapour 
doubtless  reached  above  the  fruit  line.  From  the  flume 
the  water  flows  gently  down  the  different  furrows.  At 
the  end  of  a  furrow  six  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long 
the  temperature  of  the  water  was  54  deg.  It  seems- 
quite  practicable,  therefore,  to  control  the  temperatures 
of  the  lowermost  air-layers  in  this  or  some  similar  way. 

If  small  cataracts  of  hot  water  are  to  do  the  work_ 
one  wonders  whether  our  city  laundries  and  l  ther 
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industries  which  give  off  large  quantities  of  heate3 
liquid  might  not  be  planted  near  the  orange 
groves,  and  the  waste  fluid  turned  on  as  an  im- 
provised water-fall.  There  is  enough  waste  steam 
about  in  our  manufacturing  districts  to  modify  the 
-climate  if  only  rightly  directed. 


America  Regenerating  Russia 

By  Agricultural  Machinery! 

Quite  a  romance  of  trade,  industry,  and  technical 
training  is  told  in  a  recent  number  of  the  "  Cen- 
tury "  by  Mr.  Alex.  Hume  Ford,  under  the  heading, 
""  America's  Agricultural  Regeneration  of  Russia." 
It  is  a  chapter,  too,  in  the  story  of  American  enter- 
prise which  puts  British  sloth  to  shame.  The 
writer  begins  with  statistics  of  exchange:  — 

The  demand  for  American  agricultural  machinery  in 
the  Russian  empire  has  become  phenomenal,  more  than 
quadrupling  in  half  a  decade,  and  doubling  even  within 
the  last  twelve  months.  This  year  it  is  estimated  that 
Russia  will  spend  from  eight  to  ten  million  dollars  on 
American  agricultural  machinery,  about  one-fourth  of 
which  will  be  shipped  direct.  ...  It  is  through 
Hull,  Hamburg,  and  Copenhagen  that  most  of  our  agri- 
cultural machinery  is  shipped  into  liussia. 

Twenty  thousand  tons  of  mowers,  reapers, 
threshers,  harvesters,  cleaners,  and  rakes  were 
shipped  from  New  York  in  twenty  days  in  the 
spring  of  1901. 

American  Technical  Training. 

The  muzhik  of  Southern  Russia  at  first  de- 
nounced the  Yankee  harvester  as  an  invention  of 
the  devil.  But  the  great  lords  used  it,  and  the 
Tsar's  soldiers  used  it  on  the  Imperial  demesnes, 
and  the  muzhik  gradually  grew  enamoured  of  the 
strange  machine. 

The    Russian    Government   means   to    introduce 

not  merely  implements  but  the  technical  knowledge 

which  can  turn  them  to  best  account.     Russians 

have  been  sent  to  study  American  methods  and 

American  agricultural  colleges. 

Now  that  the  paternal  Government  is  establishing 
agricultural  schools  and  colleges,  patterned  largely  after 
our  own.  the  American  idea  is  spreading  everywhere 
throughout  the  Empire.  Often  enough,  now,  the  wheat 
harvested  with  Yankee  machinery  is  grown  from  Da- 
kota seed. 

A  Floating  College-Farm. 

But  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  Russian  inventive- 
ness which  devised  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 

of  academies — a  floating  farm! 

The  Russian  educators,  in  casting  about  for  the  best 
means  of  economically  fulfilling  their  mission,  decided 
to  experiment  with  immense  floating  gardens  hundreds 
of  feet  in  length.  These  great  barges,  built  wice  enough 
to  give  a  comfortable  area  for  the  laying  out  of  a  gar- 
den, are  launched  with  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice.  As 
these  floating  agricultural  experiment  stations  drift 
down-stream  to  warmer  climes,  the  seeds  sprout,  and 
grain  grows  and  eventually  ripens. 

On  the  deck  of  the  large  barge  is  an  extensive  build- 
ing the  residence  of  the  professors  of  agriculture  who 
have  the  station  in  charge,  and  a  smaller  house  for  the 
crew     The  size  of  these  buildings,  however,  is  dwarfed 


by  the  immensity  of  the  barge.  On  its  great,  broad 
deck,  besides  the  vegetable  and  grain  beds,  are  various 
working  models  of  beehives;  for  the  Government  is 
bending  every  energy  to  revive  this  industry,  once 
famous  in  Russia,  when  honey  mead  was  the  national 
drink. 

As  the  barge  journeys  with  the  current,  it  stops  at 
every  village.  The  church  bell  is  rung,  and  the  people 
gather  from  the  fields  to  be  led  by  the  starosta,  or 
mayor,  to  the  floating  farm.  They  are  invited  aboard, 
where  the  various  plants  are  explained  to  them,  while 
illustrated  lectures  are  sometimes  given  on  the  advan- 
tages of  diversified  farming.  The  questions  or  the  pen- 
sants  are  intelligently  answered,  and  seed  is  often  left 
with  the  most  enterprising  for  planting. 

So  far  the  barge  experimental  farms  have  proved  fh- 
most  efficient  method  of  spreading  the  new  knowledge 
of  farming  in  Russia,  for  the  country  is  one  vast  plain. 

How  the  Tsar  is  Raising  the  Muzhik. 

The    Russian    autocracy    seems    to    advance    in 

educational  matters  much  more  quickly  than  our 

poor  British  democracy. 

Eastern  Siberia  is  being  developed  by  an  American 
railway  and  with  American  machinery.  At  the  towns 
laid  out  for  the  incoming  tide  of  emigrants  the  Rus- 
sian Government  keeps  in  readiness  our  agricultural 
machinery  and  men  to  teach  its  use.  School-houses 
are  a  feature  of  these  villages,  and  the  muzhik  is  started 
out  on  a  new  life  full  of  independence  and  self-reliance. 
It  is  here  that  the  old  and  new  Russia  meet,  and  the 
difference  is  marked. 

When  the  ship  drew  up  at  the  wharf  at  Vladivostok, 
and  the  peasants  who  had  settled  in  the  province  a  year 
or  two  previously  came  to  meet  the  latest  arrivals  from 
Little  Russia,  the  contrast  between  the  unkempt,  slug- 
gish creatures  aboard  ship  and  the  bright,  active  men 
on  the  wharf  was  striking,  even  impressive.  . 
There  was  nothing  of  the  stolid,  sleepy  Russian  muzhik 
about  these  far-Eastern  farmers  who  haC  learned  the 
use  of  modern  agricultural  machinery,  and  even  hired 
Manchu  coolies  the  year  round  to  bear  the  burden  of 
the  hardest  and  most  menial  labour.  .  .  .  The  Tsar 
permits  no  proselytising  on  his  vast  estate;  missionaries 
are  unknown  in  Russian  territory;  but  the  agents  for 
American  agricultural  machinery,  which  is  becoming 
more  and  more  essential  to  Russian  farm  life,  have 
compelled  the  autocratic  Government  to  take  an  enor- 
mous stride  forward. 

What  that  means  for  the  future  of  mankind  this 

paragraph  may  suggest:  — 

It  is  estimated  that  at  the  present  rate  of  increase 
Siberia  will  have  a  population  of  fully  fifty  million 
people  by  the  middle  of  the  century.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  peasants  now  cross  the  Urals  annually.  Russia 
is  the  most  prolific  of  civilised  nations. 


Wit  and  Humour  of  Children. 

Bt  Dr.  T.  J.  Macnamara.  M\P. 

Dr.  Macnamara  contributes  a  delightfully  amus- 
ing article  to  the  "  New  Liberal  Review  "  on  "  Chil- 
dren's Witticisms."  The  alleged  funny  things  said 
by  children  are,  he  maintains,  mostly  apocryphal, 
and  when  authentic,  quite  unconscious.  The  enfant 
terrible  is  of  course  always  unconscious,  for  his 
outbursts  are  generally  at  the  expense  of  his 
own  family,  and  punishable  offences  if  uninten- 
tional. Such  for  instance  must  have  been  the  fol- 
lowing which  Dr.  Macnamara  quotes:  — 

When  Mrs.  B.  has  called  upon  Mrs.  A.,  and  the  hos- 
tess has  received  the  visitor  with  the  most  gushing  en- 
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thusiasm.  it  is  a  "ieetle"  embarrassing  for  Tommy  A.  to 
sidle  up  to  Mrs.  B  and  ask,  "  Do  you  live  in  a  nice 
room,  Mrs.  B.?"  Of  course  Airs.  B.  replies,  "What  a 
curious  question!  why  do  you  ask  it?" 

To  which  Tommy  answers,  "Why,  as  you  were  coming 
up  the  garden,  Mamma  said  that  your  room  was  better 
than  your  company." 

Unconscious  also  must  have  been  the  child  who 
said  "  quotation  is  the  answer  to  a  division  sum." 
The  child  who  defined  "  antidote  "  as  "  a  silly  ant  " 
probably  analysed  the  former  as  an  ant  in  its  dot- 
age. The  following  definition  of  a  lie  was  prob- 
ably, however,  the  fruit  of  good  experience:  — 

"  An  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  but  a  very- 
present  help  in  the  time  of  trouble." 

Ornithology    is    a    subject    on    which    town-bred 

children  are  not  experts,  but  it  is  rather  much  to 

be  told  that  "  our  feathered  friends  "  are  "  angels" 

and    "  Red    Indians."       Some    children,    however, 

know  a  thing  or  two  about  birds,  as  this  anecdote 

shows:  — 

There  is  an  amusing  and,  I  believe,  a  true  story  con- 
cerning that  wonderful  dream  of  Jacob's  and  the  angels 
going  up  the  ladder  to  Heaven.  "  Please,  sir,"  asked 
one  of  the  boys  in  the  class  to  which  the  story  was 
being  rehearsed,  "  why  did  the  angels  want  to  so  up 
the  ladder  when  they  had  wings?"  This  nonplussed 
the  teacher,  who  took  a  strategic  movement  to  the  rear 
by  saying,  "Ah,  yes!  Why?  Perhaps  one  of  the  boys 
can  answer  that."  And  one  did.  "  Please,  sir,"  said 
he,  "  because  they  was  a-molting." 

Dr.  Macnamara  vouches  for  the  truth  of  the 
story  that  an  Inspector  asked  what  was  the  mean- 
ing of  W.H.S.B.  (West  Ham  School  Board)  carved 
over  the  door  of  the  school,  and  was  informed  it 
meant  "  What  Ho!  She  Bumps."  "  The  Peasants' 
Revolt,"  said  another  child,  "  was  due  to  a  shilling 
poultice  (poll  tax)  put  on  everybody  over  sixteen." 

"Who  made  the  world?"  snapped  out  a  rather  testy 
Inspector  years  ago  to  a  class  of  very  small  boys.  No 
answer.  Several  times  he  repeated  the  question,  get- 
ting louder  and  more  incensed  each  time.  At  last  a 
poor  little  fellow,  kneading  his  eyes  vigorously  with  his 
knuckles,  blubbered  out,  "  Please,  sir,  it  waddn'  me." 

The  following  is  a  good  story:  — 

'"  Why  is  it,"  asks  the  Inspector.  "  the  sun  never 
sets  on  the  English  possessions?"  Because,"  replied 
the  ingenious  one,  "  English  possessions  are  in  the 
North,  South,  and  East,  and  the  sun  always  sets  in 
the  West." 

But,  as  a  rule,  children  are  better  at  definition 
than  at  explanation:  — 

The  zebra  is  like  the  horse,  only  striped,  and  is 
chiefly  used  to  illustrate  the  letter  Z.  (Also  a  donkey 
with  a  football  jersey  on.) 

The  marriage  customs  of  the  ancient  Greeks  were 
that  a  man  married  only  one  wife,  and  this  was  called 
Monotony. 

Faith  is  that  quality  which  enables  us  to  believe 
what  we  know  to  be  untrue. 

Parliament  is  the  place  where  they  go  up  to  London 
to   talk  about  Birmingham. 

A  Limited  Monarchy  is  a  government  by  a  monarchy 
svho  in  case  of  bankruptcy  would  not  be  responsible 
:or  the  entire  national  debt.  In  private  life  you  have 
:he  same  thing  with   a  Limited  Liability  Company. 

A  heretic  is  one  who  never  would  believe  what  he 
ivas  told,  but  only  after  seeing  it  and  hearing  it  himself 
ivith   his   own   eyes. 


The  Court  of  Chancery  is  called  this,  because  they 
take  care  of  property  there  on  the  chance  of  an  owner 
turning  up. 

An  interjection  is  a  shout  or  a  scream  raised  by  a 
person  too  surprised  or  pained  or  frightened  to  make 
a  sentence  with  his  thoughts.  It  is  not  quite  a  human 
language.  The  lower  animals  say  nothing  else  but  in- 
terjections. Accordingly,  ill-natured  and  cross  peop'e 
by  their  interjections  come  very  near  to  beasts. 

A  vaccum  is  nothing  shut  up  in  a  box.  They  have  a 
way  of  pumping  out  the  air.  When  all  the  air  and 
everything  else  is  shut  out,  naturally  they  are  able 
to  shut  in  nothing,  where  the  air  was  before. 

The  child  who  gave  the  following  directions  for 
sweeping  a  room  was  probably  made  for  a  house- 
maid to  a  literary  man:  — 

Cover  up  the  furniture  with  dust-sheets,  scatter  damp 
tea-leaves  over  the  carpet,  then  carefully  sweep  the 
room  into  the  dust-pan  and  throw  it  out  of  the  window. 

Dr.  Macnamara  gives  several  instances  of  com- 
positions. He  guarantees  the  following,  but  it  is 
rather  too  consciously  sarcastic  for  a  boy  of  eleven 
and  a  half:  — 

What  I  expect  to  do  in  my  holidays  is  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  to  mind  the  baby.  Two  years  and  a 
half  old.  Just  old  enough  to  run  into  a  puddle  or  to 
fall  downstairs.  Oh!  what  a  glorious  occupation,  my 
aunt  or  Sunday-school  teacher  would  say.  But  it  is  all 
very  well  for  them;  they  ought  to  have  a  turn  with 
him.  I  am  going  to  have  a  game  at  tying  doors,  tying 
bundles  of  mud  in  paper,  and  then  drop  it  on  the 
pavement.  I  shall  buy  a  bundle  of  wood  and  tie  a 
piece  of  cord  to  it,  and  when  someone  goes  to  pick 
it  up.  lo!  it  has  vanished — not  lost,  but  gone  before. 
I  shall  go  butterfly  catching,  and  catch  some  rish  at 
Snob's  Brighton  [Lea  Bridge].  I  shall  finish  up  by 
having  a  whacking,  tearing  my  breeches,  giving  a  boy 
two  black  eyes,  and  then  wake  up  on  Monday  morn- 
ing refreshed  and  quite  happy  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr.  's  cane. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  this — also  guaran- 
teed:— 

\l  m  goes  fishing,  takes  his  rod  and  enough  tackle 
to  make  a  telegraph  wire  and  starts  on  his  piscatorial 
expedition.  He  arrives,  and  happy  man  is  he  if  he  has 
not  forgot  something,  a  hook,  his  bait,  or  his  float.  He 
sits  there,  apparently  contented:  he  catches  a  frog  or 
some  other  fine  specimen  of  natural  history,  and  a  cold, 
and  a  jolly  good  roasting  from  his  bitter  Tsicl  half,  when 
he  arrives  with  some  mackerel  which  he  had  bought 
at  the  fishmonger's.  He.  poor  man,  did  not  know 
that  thev  were  sea-fish,  but  his  wife  did.  When  juven- 
iles go  fishing  they  take  a  willow,  their  ma's  reel  of 
best  six-cord,  a  pickle  jar,  and  a  few  worms,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  New  River  happy.  When  they  arrive  they 
catch  about  fifty  (a  small  thousand  they  call  it),  and 
are  thinking  of  returning  home,  when  a  gent  with 
X.R.  on  his  hat,  and  a  good  ash-stick  in  his  hand, 
comes  up.  "  'Ullo  there,"  says  he,  "  what  are  you 
doin^  there?"  "  Fishing,  sir,"  answer  they  meekly. 
The  man  then  takes  away  their  fish  and  rod,  and  gives 
them  some  whales  instead  (on  their  back).  And  they 
return  home  sadder  by  wiser  boys. 


Among  the  prettily  got  up  Christmas  numbers, 
those  of  the  "  Woman  at  Home "  and  "  Girl'3 
Realm  "  must  be  specially  mentioned.  The  "  Wo- 
man at  Home  "  in  particular  contains  an  account 
of  Miss  Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowrler's  home  near 
Wolverhampton. 
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Mr.  Henley  on  "  Lewis "  Stevenson. 

A  Chapter  on  the  "Art  of  Friendship." 

The  art  of  friendship,  laments  the  writer  of  a 
brilliant  article  in  "  Macmillan,"  is  decaying,  if  not 
dead.  "  We  have  no  leisure  for  it."  We  have  ac- 
quaintances, and  connections  formed  from  inter- 
ested motives,  but  no  friendships.  The  writer 
allows  that  women  have  not  lost  the  art  so  com- 
pletely as  men,  and  makes  the  bold  demand  that 
friendship — "  the  most  perfect  friendship,"  he  calls 
it — be  allowed  between  man  and  woman  without 
prejudice  to  marriage  ties.  The  "  Pall  Mall  Maga- 
zine "  offers  illustrations  of  two  sorts  of  friendship. 
Mr.  William  Sharp  recounts  and  illustrates  the 
longstanding  "  literary  friendship  "  between  Mr. 
Swinburne  and  Mr.  Watts-Dunton,  who  have  lived 
together,  for  the  greater  part  of  each  year  during 
twenty-one  years,  in  "  The  Pines  "  on  Putney  Hill. 
But  the  "  eminent  instance  "  of  how  friendship  can 
be  interpreted  is  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley's 
criticism  of  his  old  friend,  "  Lewis  "  Stevenson,  as 
he  calls  him,  and  of  Mr.  Balfour's  portrait  of  him. 

Stevenson  an  Egotist. 

"  Why     all     this     crawling    astonishment,     this 

voluble  admiration?"  is  an  ejaculation  concerning 

the  close  of  Stevenson's  life  which    strikes  the  key 

of  Mr.  Henley's  musings.    He  says:  — 

As  I  read  I  am  oppressed  by  the  thought  that  here 
is  Lewis  Stevenson  very  much  as  he  may  well  have 
wanted  to  be,  but  that  here  is  not  Lewis  Stevenson 
at  all.  At  any  rate,  here  is  not  the  Lewis  Stevenson 
I  knew.  ...  At  bottom  Lewis  Stevenson  was  an 
excellent  fellow.  But  he  was  of  his  essence  what  the 
French  call  personnel.  He  was,  that  is,  incessantly 
and  passionately  interested  in  Stevenson.  He  could 
not  be  in  the  same  room  with  a  mirror  but  he  must 
invite  its  confidences  every  time  he  passed  it;  to  him 
there  was  nothing  obvious  in  time  and  eternity,  and 
the  smallest  of  his  discoveries,  his  most  trivial  appre- 
hensions, were  all  by  way  of  being  revelations,  and  as 
revelations  must  be  thrust  upon  the  world;  he  was 
never  so  much  in  earnest,  never  so  well  pleased  (this 
were  he  happy  or  wretched),  never  so  irresistible,  as 
when  he  wrote  about  himself. 

To  this  somewhat  qualified  eulogy  is  added  in 

the  footnote  a  further  qualification:  — 

Mr.  Raleigh  notes  with  a  just  delight  the  faultless 
tact  by  which  these  utterances  are  marked.  But  here 
came  in  the  man  of  letters.  The  man  of  talk  was 
neither  so  convincing  nor  anything  like  so  discreet. 

No  "  Seraph  in  Chocolate." 
He  goes  on:  — 

No  better  histrion  ever  lived.  .  .  ,  Mr.  Graham 
Balfour's  estimate  ...  is  that  of  an  angel  clean 
from  heaven,  and  I  for  my  part  flatly  refuse  to  recog- 
nise it  Not.  if  I  can  help  it,  shall  this  faultless,  or 
very  nearly  faultless  monster  go  down  to  after  years 
as  the  Lewis  I  knew,  and  loved,  and  laboured  with  and 
for  with  all  mv  heart  and  strength  and  understanding. 
I  take  a  view  of  Stevenson  which  is  my  own. 
and  which  declines  to  be  concerned  with  this  Seraph 
in  Chocolate,  this  barley-sugar  effigy  of  a  real  man. 


An  Autophotograph. 
Mr.  Henley  then  does  a  thing  which  is  often  a 
strain    to    living   friendships    and    is    more    rarely 
done  of  the  dead — he  quotes  the  man  against  him 
self.    He  says:  — 

I  think  he  has  written  himself  down  in  terms  that 
may  not  be  mistaken  nor  improved.  "  An  unconscious, 
easy,  selfish  person."  he  remarks,  "  shocks  less,  and 
is  more  easily  loved,  than  one  who  is  laboriously  and 
egotistically  unselfish.  There  is  at  least  no  fuss  about 
the  first :  but  the  other  parades  his  sacrifices,  and  so 
sells  his  favours  too  dear.  Selfishness  is  calm,  a  force 
of  nature:  you  might  say  the  trees  are  selfish.  But 
egoism  is  a  piece  of  vanity:  it  must  always  take  you 
into  its  confidence:  it  is  uneasy,  troublesome,  search- 
ing: it  can  do  good,  but  not  handsomely;  it  is  uglier, 
because  less  dignified  than  selfishness  itself.  But  here." 
he  goes  on,  with  that  careful  candour  which  he  so 
often  has,  "  here  I  perhaps  exaggerate  to  myself,  be- 
cause I  am  the  one  more  than  the  other,  and  feel  it  like 
a  hook  in  my  mouth  at  every  step  I  take.  Do  what  I 
will,  this  seems  to  spoil  all."  This,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
describes  him  so  exactly  that,  if  you  allow  for  his- 
trionics (no  inconsiderable  thing,  remember!),  you  need 
no  more  description. 

Mr.  Henley  suggests  that  generosity  in  giving 
was  not  quite  the  trait  predominant  in  his  old 
friend's  character.  "  To  your  Anxious  Egotist, 
your  trained  and  cultured  Shorter  Catechist,  what 
magnificence  in  the  matter  of  self-approval,  self- 
oblivion,  self-righteousness  could  come  amiss?" 

The  "  Charmeur." 
Then   follow   reminders   of  service   rendered   by 
Mr.  Henley  to  Stevenson,  and  then  this  reference 
to  his  literary  work:  — 

If  I  crave  the  enchantment  of  romance,  I  ask  it  of 
bigger  men  than  he.  and  of  bigger  books  than  his. 
.  .  .  while  if  good  writing  and  some  other  things 
be  in  my  appetite,  are  there  not  Hazlitt  and  Lamb — to 
say  nothing  of  Shakespeare.  ...  I  remember, 
rather,  the  unmarried  and  irresponsible  Lewis;  the 
friend,  the  comrade,  the  charmeur.  .  .  .  The  im- 
pression of  his  writings  disappears:  the  impression  of 
himself  and  of  his  talk  is  ever  a  possession. 

"  No  Reason  for  Making  Him  a  Hero." 

The  admirers  of  Stevenson  will  perhaps  find  it 

hardest  to  forgive  Mr.  Henley's  "  last  word  ":  — 

I  have  everywhere  read  that  we  must  praise  him  now 
and  always  for  that,  being  a  stricken  man,  he  would 
live  out  his  life.  Are  we  not  all  stricken  men,  and  do 
we  not  all  do  that?  And  why.  because  he  wrote  better 
than  any  one.  should  he  have  praise  and  fame  for  doing 
that  which  many  a  poor,  consumptive  sempstress  doe-: 
cheerfully,  faithfully,  with  no  eloquent  appeals  to  God, 
nor  so  much  as  a  paragraph  in  the  evening  papers! 
That  a  man  writes  well  at  death's  door  is  surely  no  rea- 
son for  making  him  a  hero. 

It  is  evident  the  writer  has  worked  off  a  sore- 
ness which  has  long  rankled  in  his  mind.  Quite 
apart  from  the  merits  of  the  personal  quarrel,  those 
who  are  tired  of  hearing  Aristides  called  the  Just 
will  welcome  this  critique  as  a  valuable  tonic  to 
the  mind  of  the  public. 
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The  Ethics  of  Stevenson. 

Tn  "  Munsey's  Magazine,"  Julies  Wilbor  Tomp- 
kins, writing  on  the  ethics  of  R.  L.  Stevenson, 
says  that  much  of  Stevenson's  philosophy  was 
somewhat  strong  meat  for  babes,  and  alarming 
results  might  follow  the  introduction  of  its  pre- 
cepts into  our  nurseries,  instead  of  the  more 
orthodox  sentiments. 

The  Duty  of  Happiness. 

The  chief  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  according  to 
Stevenson,  was  the  duty  of  happiness — "  be  happy 
and  you  will  be  good." 

"  By  being  happy,  we  sow  anonymous  benefits," 
lie  has  said;  and  again,  "  A  happy  man  or  woman 
is  a  better  thing  to  find  than  a  five-pound  note. 
.  .  .  Their  entrance  into  a  room  is  as  though 
another  candle  had  been  lighted.  .  .  .  They 
practically  demonstrate  the  great  theorem  of  the 
liveableness  of  life." 

"  To  Fret  and  Fume  Theologically  Unpardonable." 

A  certain  austerity  and  religious  gloominess  n 
his  father  was  the  subject  of  earnest  protest  in 
many  of  Stevenson's  letters,  for  to  the  son  there 
was  no  true  piety  without  cheerfulness.  "  To  fret 
and  fume  is  undignified,  sucidially  foolish,  and 
theologically  unpardonable,"  he  writes. 

No  "  bed  of  resignation  "  should  find  a  place  in 
Stevenson's  garden;  "  in  its  stead  put  Laughter 
and  a  Good  Conceit  .  .  .  and  a  bush  of  Flower- 
ing Piety — but  see  it  be  the  flowering  sort;  the 
other  species  is  no  ornament  to  any  gentleman's 
back  garden." 

Kindness  and  Truth  in  Word  and  Work. 

Kindness,  "  not  only  in  act,  in  speech  also,  that 
so  much  more  important  part,"  was  another  sedul- 
ously preached  and  practised  doctrine  of  his.  Truth 
he  interpreted  as  "  not  to  state  the  true  facts,  but 
to  convey  a  true  impression."  He  believed,  for 
instance,  that  we  owe  it  to  truth  to  be  articulate 
in  emotions,  to  express  our  affections  and  sympa- 
thies in  defiance  of  the  false  shame  that  makes 
so  much  good  feeling  go  down  to  the  grave  un- 
known. 

Charity  Towards  All. 

Stevenson's  charity  and  tolerance  will  never  be 

disputed.     It  was  these  characteristics  which  led 

him  to   write  to   a  prospective   missionary   words 

which,  if  remembered,  might  have  saved  us  many 

a  complication:  — 

You  cannot  change  ancestral  feelings  of  right  and 
wrong  without  what  is  practically  soul  murder.  Bar- 
barous as  the  customs  may  seem,  always  hear  them 
with  patience,  always  judge  them  with  gentleness,  al- 
ways find  in  them  some  seed  of  good;  see  that  you 
always  develop  them;  remember  that  all  you  can  do 
is  to  civilise  the  man  in  the  line  of  his  own  civilisa- 
tion. And  never  expect,  never  believe  in,  thaumaturgic 
conversions.  What  you  have  to  do  is  to  reach  the 
parents  in  the  interests  of  their  great-grandchildren. 


The  Romance  of  Art  and  Poverty. 

A  beautiful  starting-point  for  an  artist's  career 
is  recorded  of  the  great  Italian  painter  of  the  Alps 
and  of  the  poor  Giovanni  Segantini.  A  most  in- 
teresting sketch  of  his  romantic  life  is  given  by 
Luigi  Villari  in  the  "  English  Illustrated."  Born 
among  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  he  narrowly  escaped 
death  by  drowning  when  he  was  four  years  old. 
Subsequent  life  at  Milan,  where  his  father  left 
him,  proved  so  deadly  dull  to  the  boy  that  when 
barely  seven  years  old  he  ran  away  and  lived  with 
some  kind  peasants,  who  took  pity  on  the  small 
wanderer.  He  himself  told  how  the  first  impulse 
of  his  art  oame  to  him:  — 

"  The  first  time  that  I  took  up  a  pencil  to  draw  was 
when  I  heard  a  mother,  sobbing  over  her  dead  child, 
saying:  'Oh,  that  I  had  but  her  portrait,  she  was  so 
beautiful!' :  Those  words  roused  in  the  child  a  desire 
to  draw  a  portrait  of  the  dead  girl  for  her  mother. 

A  few  years  later  he  went  back  to  Milan  and  joined 

an  evening  drawing  school.     He  was  so  poor  that, 

found  wandering  about  without  visible  means  of 

subsistence,  the  police  shut  him  up  for  some  years 

in   a   reformatory.     He   was   made   to   work   as   a 

cobbler,  but  on  liberation  he  returned  to  his  school, 

was  presented  with  a  box  of  colours,  and  slowly 

made  his  way.  Unspoiled  by  the  schools,  his  genius 

was  individual  and  original.    He  died  in  1899,  forty 

years  of  age. 

The  "  Leisure  Hour  "  has  a  sketch  by  Mr.  W.  E. 

Crothers  of  "  Our  Veteran  Painter,"  Mr.  T.  Sidney 

Cooper,  R.A.,   another  star    in    the   "  peerage    of 

poverty."    As  Mr.  Crothers  says:  — 

He  was  born  at  Canterbury  on  September  26,  1803. 
When  he  was  five  years  old  his  father  deserted  his 
mother  and  the  children — three  girls  and  two  boys. 
Terrible  was  the  struggle  that  she  had  to  make  in  order 
to  maintain  herself  and  family.  But  she  succeeded,  and 
lived  to  see  her  youngest  son  one  of  England's  celebri- 
ties. His  taste  for  drawing  was  early  displayed,  and 
in  spite  of  the  hindrances  arising  from  poverty  it  was 
sedulously  cultivated.  His  first  sketch,  made  unon 
his  school  slate,  was  the  Bell  Tower  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral. 

Seen  drawing  on  a  slate  by  George  Cattermole, 
who  was  himself  sketching  the  Cathedral,  he  was 
encouraged  by  a  gift  of  the  artist's  pencils;  and  on 
asking  for  the  loan  of  a  knife  to  sharpen  these  pen- 
cils, the  boy  stumbled  on  the  then  Archbishop, 
who  cut  all  his  pencils  for  him,  watched  his  draw- 
ing, and  later  sent  him  £5  for  his  first  pencilling. 
This  event  decided  his  career  for  him.  He  still 
lives  in  his  native  town,  though  now  in  his  ninety- 
ninth  year. 


"  Wards  of  God"  is  the  old  monkish  name  for  the 
half-witted  mendicants  or  "  picturesque  naturals  " 
who  used  to  abound  in  Ireland.  They  form  the 
subject  of  a  special  study  in  "  Macmillan "  by 
Gerald  Brenan,  whom  we  have  to  thank  for  calling 
the  beautiful  old  phrase  to  mind. 
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President  Roosevelt  at  Work. 

The  December  "  World's  Work  "  gives  an  inter- 
esting glimpse  of  the  President  as  he  appears  in 
his  work  at  the  White  House,  showing  the  exhil- 
arating vigour  of  President  Roosevelt's  personality, 
which  has  evidently  seen  no  waning  in  the  posi- 
tion of  chief  magistrate,  and  the  quickness  of  his 
perceptions: 

Every  visitor  to  the  White  House  receives  a  shock— 
an  invigorating  shock  of  frank  earnestness.  When  you 
so  into  the  President's  reception-room,  you  will  see 
some  man  who  seeks  an  office  for  a  friend  or  a  follower, 
and  he  speaks  in  a  low  tone  to  the  President.  The 
President  answers  or  questions  him  quickly,  so  that 
everybody  in  the  room  hears  what  he  says, — he  is  an 
audible,  not  a  whispering,  President.  Another  man 
approaches  him  and  speaks  hesitatingly.  "  Tell  me 
what  you  have  to  say,  quickly,  quickly,"  says  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  The  story  is  told  of  a  political  visitor  who 
came  to  seek  a  postal  appointment  for  a  friend.  After 
presenting  his  case,  he  said:  "Mr.  President,  I  have 
here  a  number  of  papers  bearing  on  the  subject.  I 
suppose  I  ought  to  leave  them  with  the  Post  Office 
Department." 

•'  No,  let  me  see  them."  Then,  as  tie  President  has- 
tily ran  his  eye  over  them  he  laid  aside  one  that  was 
marked  "  Petition:"  then  another;  and  a  third.  "  Pe- 
tition," said  he:  "I  could  get  a  petition  to  have  you 
hanged."  and  he  gave  these  back  to  the  visitor. 

How  Visitors  are  Received. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  comes  into  his  audience-room  alert, 
earnest,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  something  to 
do.  There's  a  spring  in  his  step.  There  is  candour  in 
his  manner  and  a  natural  cordiality,  but  his  quickness 
of  motion  and  of  mind  gives  a  new  sensation.  Begin 
to  make  to  him  the  little  speech  that  you  had  thought 
out  beforehand,  and  you  soon  see  that  ne  is  outrun- 
ning you.  While  you  are  still  in  your  preface,  he  has 
jumped  into  the  middle  of  what  you  mean  to  say,  and 
he  answers  you  before  you  have  spoken  it.  During 
a  three-minute  interview  he  has  time  to  rush  you  for- 
ward with  your  story,  to  take  in  and  digest  all  that  you 
meant  to  say,  to  laugh,  to  look  you  in  the  face  squarely, 
to  give  you  an  answer,  to  shake  your  hand  cordially; 
and  you  are  gone,  with  your  speech  undelivered,  but  he 
has  perfectly  understood  you  and  your  errand.  Before 
you  are  done  thanking  him  he  smiles  and  waves  recogni- 
tion to  an  acquaintance  at  the  other  side  of  the  room. 
— swift,  earnest,  cheerful,  no  such  interviews  have 
been  held  with  any  other  man  that  ever  gave  audience 
in  the  White  House.  As  unconventional  as  Lincoln. 
as  natural  as  Grant,  as  earnest  as  Cleveland,  and  swif- 
ter than  any  of  them  by  an  immeasurable  difference. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  does  graceful  but  fatal  violence  to  "  the 
Presidential  manner." 

For  there  was  a  Presidential  manner, — the  manner 
that  most  men  who  have  held  the  office  naturally  ac- 
quired by  the  unnatural  experience  of  spending  half 
their  lives  in  giving  audience  to  political  petitioners 
and  to  the  makers  of  formal  speeches.  The  great  man 
came  in,  stood  impassively,  heard  you  till  you  were 
done,  spoke  as  if  by  formula,  and  said  little:  he  had  a 
look  of  cheerful  resignation  rather  ttian  of  alert  in- 
terest. To  the  infrequent  visitor  to  the  White  House, 
an  audience  with  most  Presidents  has  been  a  disap- 
pointing experience.  The  visitor  felt  as  if  he  had 
done  all  the  talking.  He  had  been  graciously  received, 
but  he  had  brought  nothing  away  with  him.  The 
memory  of  an  official  shake  of  the  hand  and  of  a  dig- 
nified smile  lacked  something  of  the  human  touch.  He 
had   talked  with  the  President,   not  with   the   man. 

A  Democratic  Executive. 

Under  this  consulship,  the  two  are  one.       You  se<* 
the  President,  but  vou  also  see  Mr.   Theodore  Roose 
8      ' 


yelt,  with  a  dignity  really  the  greater  and  the  more 
impressive  because  it  is  not  official,  but  the  natural 
manner  of  the  man.  He  does  not  seem  weary.  He  is 
busy,  very  busy;  earnest,  very  earnest;  but  he  has  the 
manner  of  a  man  who  likes  his  work.  You  recall  the 
campaign  story  that  was  told  of  him  when  a  sympa- 
thetic soul  expressed  deep  regret  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  get  up  from  his  bed  in  his  car,  and  make 
his  fourteenth  speech  of  that  day's  journev  and  to  shake 
hands  with  another  crowd.  "  No,"  said  he,  "  don't  feel 
sorry  for  me.      I  like  it." 


Immigration  and  the  Census. 

Interesting  deductions  from  the  returns  of  the  last 
census  relative  to  the  nativity  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  presented  in  the  "  National  Geo- 
graphic Magazine  "  for  November. 

Of  every  1,000  persons  living  in  that  country  in 
1900  it  appears  that  863  were  born  in  the  United 
States  and  only  137  outside  the  borders  of  the  coun- 
try. In  1890,  on  the  other  hand,  of  every  1,000 
persons,  852  were  native  and  148  foreign  born. 

The  Changing  Character  of  U.S.  Immigration. 

During  1891-1900,  3,687,564  immigrants  entered  the 
United  States,  one  and  one-half  million  less  than  in  the 
ten  years  preceding.  Of  German  immigrants  during 
the  past  decade  there  were  505,152,  whereas  during  the 
preceding  ten  years  there  were  as  many  as  1.4.52.970. 
Norwav  and  Sweden's  contribution  during  1891-1900 
was  321.281,  as  against  568,362  during  1881-1890.  The 
figures  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  show  a  similar 
decrease.  On  the  other  hand,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy, 
and  Russia  and  Poland,  during  the  past  decade,  sent 
over  1,846,616  immigrants,  about  double  the  number  con- 
tributed by  them  during  1881-1890. 

Thirty  years  ago,  Canada,  Germany.  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  Norway  and  Sweden  sent  90.4  per  cent, 
of  all  the  immigrants  entering  the  United  States,  and 
Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  and  Russia  and  Poland  a  scanty 
1.1  per  cent.  In  1880,  the  first  group  were  contributing 
81.7  per  cent,  and  the  second  group,  6.4  per  cent.:  in 
1890,  the  first,  73.9  per  cent.,  while  the  second  had 
grown  to  17.6  per  cent.  During  the  decade  just  ended, 
the  former  group  supplied  only  40.4  per  cent.,  while  the 
latter  furnished  fully  one-half,  or  50.1  per  cent.  This 
new  element  of  Poles,  Italians,  and  Hungarians  have 
settled  in  the  mining  districts  of  Pennsylvania  and  in 
the  manufacturing  towns  of  New  York.  New  Jersey, 
and  New  England.  They  now  form  the  bulk  of  la- 
bourers in  these  States,  having  superseded  the  Irish  in 
the  heavy  work  of  digging  trenches  for  railways  or 
sewers  and  in  the  making  and  repairing  of  roads. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  nationalities  that  make  up 
the  total  immigration,  amounting  to  19.115.221  in  eighty 
years.  Germany  has  contributed  over  one-fourth, 
5.009.280;  Ireland  slightly  more  than  one-fifth,  3.869,268: 
Great  Britain  one-fifth,  3,026.207;  Norway  and  Sweden 
nearly  one-fifteenth.  1.246.312:  Canada  and  Newfound- 
land. 1.049.939;  Italy.  1.040.457;  Austria-Hungary, 
1,027,195,  and  all  other  countries  about  one-tenth, 
1,919,661. 


Facts  about  the  Young  Men  of  the 
United  States. 

An  interesting  statistical  study  of  the  conditions 
prevailing  among  American  young  men  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty-five,  inclusive,  has 
lately  been   made.      The  method   adopted  was  to 
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select  certain  representative  cities,  towns,  and  rural 
districts  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  in 
"  average  "  blocks  of  representative  city  wards  to 
make  a  house-to-house  canvass.  Uniform  ques- 
tion blanks  were  used,  and  in  this  way  much  im- 
portant information  was  secured.  Taking  as  a 
basis  for  his  computations  figures  furnished  by 
Chief  Statistician  Hunt,  of  the  Census  Bureau,  Mr. 
C.  C.  Michener  presents,  in  "Association  Men"  for 
November,  the  following  data: 

Sixty-six  per  cent,  of  the  young  men  of  the  United 
States  are  unmarried,  while  34  per  cent,  are  married. 
The  average  age  at  which  these  voung  men  married  was 
twenty-five  years. 

Fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  young  men  of  the  United 
States  live  at  home,  while  45  per  cent,  are  boarding. 

Onl"  15  per  cent,  of  the  young  men  are  in  business 
for  themselves,  while  85  per  cent,  are  employed  by 
others. 

Twenty-two  per  cent,  of  young  men  belong  to  frater- 
nal orders.  Of  this  number,  70  per  cent,  belong  to 
one  fraternal  oraer,  24  per  cent,  belong  to  two,  2  per 
cent,  belong  to  three,  3  per  cent,  belong  to  four,  and  1 
per  cent,  belong  to  five.  Of  the  men  belonging  to  fra- 
ternal orders,  67  per  cent,  are  church  members,  while 
33  per  cent,  are  not  church  members. 

Forty-six  per  cent,  of  the  men  in  cities  of  3,000  or  over 
were  born  in  the  country  or  in  towns  of  3,000  or  less. 
Three  out  of  seven  young  men  in  the  country  and 
towns  of  3.000  or  less  look  forward  to  living  in  the 
city.  Of  the  population  in  towns  of  3,000  or  less,  one 
in  seven  is  a  younsr  man.  Of  the  population  in  cities 
of  25,000  and  over,   one  in  four  is  a  young  man. 

In  the  country,  one  young  man  is  boarding  to  every 
six  living  at  home.  In  the  city,  five  young  men  are 
boarding  to  every  one  living  at  home. 

In  the  country,  one  in  two  young  men  go  to  church 
regularly;  one  in  three  occasionally,  and  one  in  four- 
teen not  at  all.  In  the  city,  one  in  four  regularly;  one 
in  two  occasionally,  and  one  in  seven  not  at  all. 

In  families  where  the  father  and  mother  belong  to  the 
same  church,  78  per  cent,  of  the  young  men  are  church 
members.  in  lamilies  where  the  father  and  mother 
are  church  members,  but  do  not  belong  to  the  same 
church,  only  55  per  cent,  of  the  young  men  are  church 
members.  In  families  where  but  one  of  the  parents  is 
a  church  member,  only  50  per  cent,  of  the  young  men 
men  are  not  church  members.  Where  the  father  and 
mother  are  Ootb  Catholics,  only  8  per  cent,  ot  tne  young 
men  are  not  cnurch  members.  Where  the  father  and 
mother  are  both  Protestants,  32  per  cent,  of  the  young 
men  are  not  church  members.  Where  one  of  the 
parents  is  a  Catholic  and  the  other  a  Protestant.  66  per 
cent,  of  the  young  men  do  not  belong  to  a  church. 
Where  the  parents  are  members  of  Protestant  churches, 
but  do  not  belong  to  the  same  church,  50  per  cent,  of 
the  young  men  of  these  families  are  not  church  mem- 
bers. Where  one  of  the  parents  is  a  Catholic,  44  per 
cent,  of  the  young  men  do  not  belong  to  cnurch.  Where 
one  of  the  parents  is  a  Protestant,  51  per  cent,  do 
not  belong  to  a  church. 


Siamese  Twins. 

In  one  of  the  recent  numbers  of  the  "  Nouvelle 
Revue,"  M.  Suni  writes  an  article  upon  freaks  of 
nature  such  as  the  Siamese  twins.  He  declares 
that  these  cases  of  what  he  calls  "  double  children" 
— namely,  twins  coupled  together  by  some  natural 
physical  link — are  far  from  being  as  rare  as  people 
imagine. 


The  Chinese  Brothers. 

The  subject  has  been  carefully  studied  by  a 
French  doctor  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  who  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  able  to  observe  in  Vienna  the 
Chinese  brothers  who  formed  one  of  Barnum  and 
Bailey's  great  attractions  some  years  ago.  These 
brothers  were  very  intelligent,  and  were  very  fond 
of  each  other.  The  bit  of  flesh  and  cartilage  which 
united  them  allowed  them  to  have  a  certain  inde- 
pendence of  movement,  but  they  undoubtedly  exer- 
cised upon  each  other  a  great  influence.  For  ex- 
ample, when  one  of  them  had  small-pox,  the  other 
developed  it  on  the  following  day.  More  remark- 
able still,  when  one  of  them  drank  whisky,  they 
both  became  intoxicated,  and  the  one  who  had  not 
drunk  the  whisky  was  worse  than  the  one  who 
had.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  of  them  went  to- 
sleep,  the  other  did  not  necessarily  go  to  sleep  too, 
and  in  the  same  way  their  desire  for  food  was  not 
necessarily  simultaneous.  The  doctor  who  had 
them  under  observation  in  Vienna  was  of  opinion 
that  it  would  have  been  possible  to  separate  them 
by  an  operation. 

Rosalina-Maria. 

During  his  residence  at  Rio,  this  doctor  had  an- 
other interesting  case  of  a  similar  kind — namely, 
two  little  Brazilian  girls  who  were  joined  together 
in  this  mysterious  way.  Although  the  parents  of 
Rosalina-Maria,  as  the  girls  were  called,  were  ex- 
tremely poor  peasants,  they  had  no  idea  of  con- 
demning their  offspring  to  a  life  of  public  exhi- 
bition, but  demanded  that  a  surgical  operation 
should  be  performed,  if  possible.  In  this  case  the 
junction  between  the  two  children  was  so  small 
as  to  make  life  in  common  very  painful  for  them. 
Fortunately,  the  operation,  which  was  performed 
in  May  of  last  year,  was  relatively  successful,  as 
one  of  the  children  survived  it. 

"  Quis  Separabit?'' 
M.  Suni  suggests,  though  he  does  not  follow  it 
up,  a  very  fruitful  topic  of  discussion  when  hfv 
asks  whether  the  parents  should  have  the  unre- 
stricted right  of  saying  whether  their  children 
accidentally  joined  in  this  manner  should  be  sepa- 
rated or  not.  There  is  the  remarkable  case  of  the 
Siamese  brothers,  Chang  and  Eng,  who  earned  a 
good  deal  of  money,  if  they  did  not  actually  make 
their  fortunes,  by  being  publicly  exhibited.  If  they 
had  been  separated  in  infancy,  they  would  probably 
not  have  had  so  easy  a  life.  As  it  was.  they  mar- 
ried two  sisters,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  sixty-three, 
apparently  in  the  utmost  happiness.  Of  course,  in 
cases  where  the  twins  who  are  connected  have  only 
one  heart,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  it  is  im- 
possible to  think  of  separation. 

Radica-Doodica. 
M.   Suni  tells  a  remarkable  story  of  tvo  little- 
Hindu   girls   who   were   born   on  the   outskirts   of 
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Calcutta  in  1899.  Their  parents  were  made  the 
victims  of  the  ferocious  superstitions  which  this 
unusual  birth  aroused  in  the  minds  of  their  neigh- 
bours. They  had  to  fly  into  the  woods  for  refuge. 
and  there  the  father  endeavoured  to  separate  his 
daughters  by  a  somewhat  primitive  operation.  For 
this  he  was  prosecuted  for  illegally  acting  as  a 
surgeon,  and  also  for  abuse  of  his  paternol 
authority.  The  family  were,  however,  protected 
from  violence  by  an  Indian  official,  and  the  chil- 
dren were  baptised  under  the  names  of  Radica- 
Doodica,  two  Hindu  divinities  who  symbolise  fra- 
ternal union.  The  children  were  kept  for  some 
time  in  a  temple,  where  the  priestesses  wished 
to  promote  them  into  godesses,  but  they  made  no 
difficulty  about  giving  up  the  children  for  pecu- 
niary consideration.  Radica-Doodica  were  not 
much  inconvenienced  by  being  linked  together. 
They  could  sit  down  easily,  and  could  sleep  if  one 
lay  upon  her  back  and  the  other  upon  her  side, 
while  they  were  able  to  walk  without  much  diffi- 
culty. Their  parents  always  refused  to  allow  them 
to  be  separated. 

Difficult  Cases. 
These  cases  of  junction,  of  which  the  capital 
letter  H  may  stand  as  a  symbol,  are  relatively 
easy;  it  is  when  the  junction  is  so  close  as  to  be 
represented  by  the  letter  X  or  Y  that  the  greatest 
surgical  difficulties  occur,  which  usually  defy  the 
utmost  skill.  There  have  even  been  cases  which 
may  be  described  as  two  human  beings  as  far  as 
the  waist,  or,  in  other  words,  one  individual  with 
two  heads  and  shoulders,  and,  of  course,  four  arms. 
A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  Northumberland  in 
the  reign  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  under  whose 
protection  they  were  brought  up,  taught  several 
languages,  and  showed  great  musical  talents.  They 
did  not  live,  however,  beyond  the  age  of  twenty. 

Statistics. 
In  conclusion,  M.  Suni  considers  the  compara- 
tive statistics  of  these  double  births.  It  appears 
that  an  authority  named  Porak  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  one  double  birth  for  every 
100,000  ordinary  births — that  is  to  say,  over  the 
whole  of  Europe  there  would  be  about  two  double 
births  every  week.  The  professional  showmen 
believe  that  there  is  more  chance  of  procuring 
these  valuable  monstrosities  in  Hungary,  Austria, 
Galicia,  and  South  Germany  than  in  any  other 
countries.  Ii  seems  also  that  most  of  these  double 
births  do  not  long  survive,  which  no  doubt  ex- 
plains their  extreme  rarity. 


Rebuilding  a  City. 


The  first  article  in  the  November  number  of  the 
"  Revue  de  1'Art,"  by  J.  Guiffrey,  is  a  note  on  the 
double  Venetian  portrait,  attributed  to  A.  G.  Cari- 
ani,  in  the  Louvre. 


"  The  World's  Work  "  for  December  contains  a 
most  striking  article,  lavishly  illustrated,  on  "  The 
Rebuilding  of  New  York."  That  city,  already 
great,  is  being  transfigured  with  an  energy  and 
skill  exceeding  anything  hitherto  known  in  human 
history.  We  give  some  extracts  from  this  very 
notable   article: 

How  it  is  Being  Done. 

Without  preconcerted  action  began  the  tearing  down 
of  old  New  York.  It  is  as  if  a  cyclone  had  expended 
its  force  upon  the  city,  or  as  if  a  hostile  fleet 
had  bombarded  the  island.  But  rising  out  of  the  de- 
vastation here  and  there  is  the  ugly  framework  which 
presages  the  newer  city,  built  of  steel  and  concrete 
upon  a  rock,  artificial  stone,  when  no  real  stone  is 
there.  Monstrous  %ffice-buildings  with  thirty  stories 
above  ground  and  with  five  stories  beneath  the  street 
level,  each  accommodating  more  busy  people  than 
all  the  main  streets  of  many  an  inland  town,  fill  the 
lower  end  of  the  island,  their  unwieldy  tops  standing 
up  like  distorted  church  steeples  out  of  the  cluster 
of  older  blocks.  Uptown,  vast  apartment  structures 
spread  out  over  acres  of  ground,  and,  rising  fifteen  or 
twenty  stories,  house  individual  cities  of  people.  Down 
through  the  city,  from  end  to  end.  digging  and  blasting 
and  drilling,  thousands  of  men  are  building  the  greatest 
subway  in  the  world,  which  will  cost  more  than 
50,000,000  dollars,  cutting  through  rock,  mining  under- 
ground and  throwing  havoc  to  right  and  to  left  all  along 
its  course. 

The  New  Subway. 

The  new  Subway  is  the  most  tremendous  undertaking 
of  the  kind  ever  attempted.  The  Boston  Subway 
seemed  wonderful,  but  compared  with  this  new  en- 
gineering feat  it  is  insignificant.  The  New  York  Sub- 
way will  run  through  twenty-four  miles  of  some  of  the 
busiest  streets  in  the  world;  it  will  burrow  through 
hills;  it  will  tunnel  under  rivers;  it  will  emerge  to  send 
its  tracks  out  upon  elevated  viaducts;  it  will  connect 
with  steam  roads,  which  stand  ready  to  take  up  the 
relay. 

Since  March  24,  1900,  the  actual  work  has  been  up- 
turning the  whole  city.  In  some  places  temporary 
surface-car  lines  have  been  built,  as  at  Union  Square, 
to  allow  the  blasting  of  a  veritable  canyon  beneath; 
on  almost  every  section  of  the  work  bridges  for  cars 
hang  over  great  bustling  chasms,  all  thunderous  with 
the  din  of  labour;  up-town  are  mines  running  down  so 
deep  that  a  fatal  avalanche  in  the  tunnel  at  the  bottom 
left  no  traces  at  the  surface.  Beneath  a  corner  of  Cen- 
tral Park  another  tunnel  is  daily  boring  its  way 
through  solid  rock;  in  another  place  the  Subway  dives 
well  under  the  present  Park  Avenue  Subway,  to  be 
undermined  shortly  by  the  tunnel  from  Long  Island 
City  yet   farther  down — a  honeycomb  of  tunnels.     .     . 

Nor  will  there  be  in  the  completed  underground 
avenue  the  stained  walls  and  the  damp  air  that  other 
tunnels  know.  The  long  rectangular  box  is  not  onlv 
floored  in  alternate  layers  of  concrete  and  waterproof- 
ing, but  walled  and  roofed  with  the  same  impervious 
material,  and  because  it  cannot  leak  it  needs  no  other 
ventilation — in  this  it  is  unique — than  will  be  supplied 
by  the  shuttle-like  rush  of  a  thousand  buzzing  cars. 
Outside  the  walls  and  on  the  roof  is  the  maze  of  water, 
gas,  and  sewer  pipes  once  in  the  roadway. 

A  Mammoth  Bridge. 

The  "  new  bridge."  so-called,  officially  known  as  No. 
2,  is  most  in  the  public  eye;  it  ranks  with  the  Subway 
as  a  spectacular  feature  in  the  city's  incompleteness. 
Ferry  passengers  crane  their  necks  at  the  spidery 
structure;  and  from  the  old  bridge  Brooklynites  gaze 
morning  and  evening  over  to  the  scrambling  figures  at 
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work  on  it.  Completed,  it  will  be  to  most  bridges 
of  its  length  as  the  flat  side  of  a  plank  to  the  edge- 
its  claim  to  distinction  is  its  width.  There  are 
bridges  longer,  though  from  anchorage  to  anchorage 
it  measures  nearly  2,800  feet;  there  are  bridges  higher, 
though  it  rises  335  feet,  and  a  mast  134  feet  high  could 
clear  its  main  span  by  a  foot;  there  are  longer  spans, 
though  it  springs  1,600  feet  from  tower  to  tower;  but 
there  is  no  other  long  bridge  so  wide — 118  feet.  Across 
a  double-decked  structure  will  pass  on  the  upper  deck 
two  streams  of  foot  passengers  and  two  files  of  bicycle 


ridjers  and  on  the  lower,  two  processions  of  waggons  and 
six  strings  of  cars,  two  elevated  and  four  electric.  The 
four  lines  of  electric  cars,  requiring  two  loops  at  the 
Manhattan  end,  will  balance  the  structure  and  evenly 
distribute  the  load:  on  the  old  bridge  during  rush  hours 
one  side  of  the  structure  is  weighed  down  by  a  line  of 
heavily  loaded  cars,  while  a  similar  line  of  "empties  " 
runs  along  the  other. 

Moreover,  swung  though  it  is  on  cables,  the  bridge 
will  be  a  marvel  of  stiffness.  From  end  to  .end  will 
stretch  stiffening  trusses  forty  feet  deep.       In  essence 
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the  structure  will  not  be  a  floor  hung  on  cables,  but  a 
long,  rectangular  skeleton  box  so  hung.  It  will  fur- 
nish a  firm,  safe  avenue  over  forty  feet  wider  than  the 
present  Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  from  the  end  of  its  ap- 
proach in  Manhattan  to  the  Brooklyn  end,  over  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  length. 

The  ugly,  awkward  framework  of  girders  and  beams 
extends  itself  in  many  cases  twenty  and  more  stories 
into  the  air,  and  the  way  has  been  shown  in  one 
foundation  construction  for  digging  a  building  down- 
ward, as  well  as  pushing  it  upward,  by  which  a  hilltop 
300  feet  or  more  in  the  air,  and  a  cavern  100  feet 
below  ground  will  be  contained  under  one  roof,  and  will 
be  connected  with  a  single  elevator  service. 

The  New  Architecture. 

The  new  city,  of  course,  has  a  new  architecture: 

houses  are  framed,  first,  in  lines  of  steei,  and  the 

walls  added  as  a  mere  afterthought! 

Reaching  up  hundreds  of  feet  into  the  sunshine,  these 
woven  shafts  of  steel  have  many  advantages  over  the 
older  masonry  construction.  Mathematics  plans  them 
accurately,  while  in  massive  construction  many  details 
had  to  be  arranged  according  to  precedent  and  rule 
rather  than  by  calculation.  The  weight  of  the  build- 
ing is  much  less,  simplifying  the  foundation  construc- 
tion. The  steel  columns  which  carry  the  load  are 
uniformly  small  and  take  comparatively  little  space. 
Windows  can  be  made  much  larger,  especially  as  the 
building  grows  in  height,  when,  in  massive 
construction,  the  supporting  walls  must  grow  thicker. 
There  is,  of  course,  more  floor  space  in  the  upper  stories 
than  in  the  older  buildings.  The  division  walls  in 
massive  construction  are  absolutely  fixed.  In  the  new 
buildings  the  thin  partition  walls  in  any  story  can  be 
altered  or  taken  out,  to  suit  the  convenience  of  new 
tenants.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  permanency  of 
steel  buildings  has  yet  to  be  proved  by  long  tests,  but 
the  good  covering  of  Portland  cement  or  concrete  and 
careful  painting  should  make  the  framework  durable, 
and  a  casing  of  porous  burned  fire-clay  terra-cotta 
should  protect  the  steel  from  fire.  The  loads  not  only 
of  the  floors,  but  of  all  the  weight  which  the  floors 
may  have  to  carry,  are  figured  for  in  the  framework 
construction,  and  the  strain  of  a  heavy  wind  beating 
upon  the  sides  of  the  building  is  generally  met  by  re- 
inforcing with  more  steel  or  by  direct  bracing.  In 
the  case  of  the  higher  buildings  certainly  the  new 
method  of  construction  is  more  economical.  The  entire 
lower  end  of  the  city  is  rapidly  being  covered  with 
these  sky-reaching  steel  buildings,  and  the  promise  is 
of  a  time  not  far  distant  when  the  business  section  will 
be  a  vast  mountain  of  steel  through  which  will  cut  the 
intersecting  thoroughfares  like  deep  canyons,  with 
streaks  of  shine  and  shadow.  Some  conception  of  the 
mere  size  of  individual  building  achievements  can  be 
reached  in  a  few  figures  of  the  Broad  Exchange  office 
building — the  largest  in  the  world — which  contains  a 
total  floor  area  of  eleven  acres,  accommodating  between 
6even  and  eight  hundred  offices  and  eighteen  eleva- 
tors; in  which  the  structural  steel  alone  amounts  to 
more  than  10,000  tons,  and  the  bricks  used,  laid  end 
to  end,  would  extend  nearly  900  miles. 
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Young  Never-Grow-Old." 


In  the  "  Cosmopolitan  "  for  November  there  is 
only  one  unusually  thoughtful  and  interesting  ar- 
ticle— that  by  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  on  "  The  Isola- 
tion of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Mind,"  noticed  elsewhere. 
The  Bishop  of  London  has  an  article  on  "  The 
Housing  Question,"  also  worthy  of  special  men- 
tion. Mr.  John  Brisben  Walker  writes  the  intro- 
ductory chapter  of  a  life  of  President  Roosevelt; 
and  Mr.  Frank  Moss  pens  a  strong  indictment  of 
Tammany,  under  the  title  of  "  Municipal  Mis- 
government  and  Corruption." 


The  war  has  not  as  yet  developed  much  pathetic 
poetry.  It  is  not  till  the  clatter  and  blare  of  the 
march  is  past  that  the  cry  of  the  mourner  reaches 
the  ear.  Perhaps  among  the  first-fruits  of  the 
harvest  of  poetic  sorrow  may  be  counted  a  short 
poem  in  "  Longman's  "  by  Mrs.  Fleming.  It  is 
simply  entitled  "  Spion  Kop."  Two  stanzas  may 
be  cited  out  of  five,  all  of  which  will  go  home  to 
many  a  mother's  desolate  heart: 

Young  Never-Grow-Old,  with  your  heart  of  gold, 

And  the  dear  boy's  face  upon  you; 
It's  hard  to  tell,  though  we  know  it  well, 

That  the  grass  is  growing  upon  you. 
Flowers   and   grass,   and    the   graveyard   mould, 

Over  the  eyes  of  you,  Never-Grow-Old, 
Over  the  heart  of  you,  over  each  part  of  you, 

All  your  dear  body,  our  Never-Grow-Old.     .    .     . 

Never-Grow-Old,  your  curly  head 

Will  never  streak  with  grey; 
Young  Always- Young,  your  springing  tread 

Will  never  pass  away, 
The  morning  glory  of  your  eyes 

Will  lip  at  you  now  and  ever; 
You  keep  your  boyhood  in  the  skies, 

The  other  side  the  River: 
River   that   flows  by  the   City  of  Gold, 
River  of  Healing,  dear  Never-Grow-Old. 


Harry  Furniss  and  Lewis  Carroll. 

Mr.  Harry  Furniss  contributes  "  Some  Confes- 
sions of  an  Illustrator  "  to  an  unusually  good  num- 
ber of  the  "  English  Illustrated."  He  begins  with 
the  characteristic  confession:  "  I  am  a  funny  man. 
and  caricaturist  by  force  of  circumstances;  an 
artist,  a  satirist,  and  a  cartoonist  by  nature  and 
training."  He  tells  many  humorous  incidents  of 
his  illustrating  "  Bruno  and  Sylvie "  for  Lewis 
Carroll.  He  says:  "What  I  did  fear  was  that 
Carroll  would  not  be  Carroll;  and  Carroll  wasn't — 
he  was  Dodgson."  Here  is  part  of  a  letter  he  re- 
ceived from  Dodgson  as  to  the  portraiture  of 
"  Bruno  and  Sylvie  ": 

As  to  the  dresses  of  these  children  in  their  fairy  state 
(we  shall  sometimes  have  them  mixing  in  Society,  and 
supposed  to  be  real  children;  and  for  that  they  must, 
I  suppose,  be  dressed  as  in  ordinary  life,  but  eccen- 
trically, so  as  to  make  a  little  distinction}.  I  wish  I 
dareu  dispense  with  all  costume:  naked  children  are 
so  perfectly  pure  and  lovely;  but  Mrs.  Grundy  would 
be  furious — it  would  never  do.  Then  the  question  is, 
How  little  dress  will  content  her?  Bare  legs  and  feet 
we  must  have,  at  any  rate. 


Very  few  of  the  crowds  who  will  be  singing 
"  Christians,  Awake!"  will  reflect  on  the  fact  that 
the  author  of  that  famous  hymn  was  also  the  father 
of  modern  shorthand.  The  story  of  this  doubly 
distinguished  Lancashire  man,  John  Byrom,  is  told 
in  "  Good  Words  "  by  Isabel  M.  Hamill. 
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The  Contemporary  Review. 

The  feature  of  the  "  Contemporary  Review  "  is 
M.  de  Bloch's  elaborate  paper  on  "  Militarism  and 
Lord  Roberts'  Army  Reorganisation  Scheme,"  no- 
ticed in  another  part  of  the  magazine. 

A  Plea  for  Non-Episcopalians. 
Canon  Henson  has  the  temerity  to  suggest  to  his 
brother  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  that 
after  all  it  is  possible  that  Nonconformists  may  be 
Christians,  and  that  if  so  they  ought  to  be  occasion- 
ally permitted  to  communicate  when  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per is  administered  in  the  national  church.  There 
must  of  course  be  due  disciplinary  safeguards  pro- 
vided by  suitable  authority,  but  with  sucn  condi- 
tions the  Canon  thinks  they  might  be  admitted. 
Nay,  he  goes  further.  He  thinks  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  frank  recognition  by  English  Church- 
men of  the  non-episcopal  ministers.  By  what 
right,  he  asks,  do  we  ignore  these  ministers  in  our 
parishes  and  refuse  them  all  access  to  our  pulpits, 
or  their  clergy  to  repudiate  their  orders  and  facili- 
tate their  reordination?  It  is  very  easy  to  under- 
stand why  we  do  all  these  things.  The  Anglican 
clergy  hanker  after  a  monopoly,  and  not  being  able 
to  secure  it  by  the  time-honoured  fashion  of  clap- 
ping their  rivals  into  gaol,  they  continue  to  use 
all  the  weapons  which  are  left  them  to  make  com- 
petition difficult  and  disagreeable.  But  Canon 
Henson  considers  this  is  a  root  of  bitterness  in  our 
religious  life,  and  until  it  is  plucked  up  there  will 
be  no  sincerity  in  our  professions  of  fraternity. 
Of  course  not.  As  long  as  the  Episcopalian  parson 
regards  the  Nonconformist  minister  as  a  poacher 
in  his  parish,  the  only  fraternity  which  you  can 
expect  is  that  which  is  met  between  the  poacher 
and  the  gamekeeper. 

The  New  Reign  in  Italy. 
Mr.  Bolton  King  writes  a  very  interesting  ar- 
ticle, full  of  the  joyous  spirit  of  optimism,  concern- 
ing the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  Italy  since 
the  accession  of  the  new  King.  He  quotes  with  much 
approval  the  statement  that  Bresci,  if  he  shortened 
King  Humbert's  life  by  ten  years,  gave  a  century 
of  life  to  the  Italian  monarchy.  The  King  and 
the  Extreme  Left  support  the  present  Ministry  in 
power,  and  the  present  Ministry,  according  to  Mr. 
King,  persists  in  giving  liberty  for  the  first  time 
a  fair  trial  in  Italy.  The  labour  unions,  both 
among  workmen  and  peasants,  are  bearing  a  plen- 
tiful crop  of  strikes,  but  drunkenness  is  diminish- 


ing, school  attendance  is  better,  and  the  workmen 
have  gained  both  financially  and  in  self-respect. 
They  have  succeeded  in  some  places  in  compelling 
employers  to  grant  holidays  on  election  days,  while 
in  others  the  weekly  wages  are  collected  by  the 
Unions  from  the  employers  and  divided  equally 
among  all  members,  the  old  and  the  able-bodied 
sharing  alike.  The  Socialists  have  undertaken 
the  organisation  of  these  Unions  for  the  most 
part,  and  Ministers  have  refused  to  allow  that  fact 
to  induce  them  to  listen  to  the  plea  for  measures 
of  repression.  The  Socialists  and  the  Radicals 
support  the  Giolitte  Ministry,  and  have  rallied  to 
the  side  of  the  monarchy,  now  that  they  have  a 
monarch  upon  whose  loyalty  they  can  depend. 

Journalism  for  University  Men. 
Mr.  F.  S.  A.  Lowndes  writes  a  short  but  intelli- 
gent paper  concerning  journalism  as  a  career  for 
young  University  men.  It  is  a  well-informed  ap- 
preciation of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
a  journalistic  career.  There  are  not  many  facts  in 
the  paper  which  call  for  notice,  but  is  it  true  that 
the  average  rate  of  a  war  correspondent's  salary 
is  £80  a  month,  with  a  pension  of  £300  a  year 
to  the  widow  if  the  correspondent  is  killed  or  dies 
in  the  service  of  his  paper;  and  are  war  corres- 
pondents in  the  piping  times  of  peace  retained  at 
£20  to  £25  a  month? 

Some  Question-Begging  Words. 
The  Rev.  W.  W.  Peyton,  in  an  article  entitled 
"  Anthropology  Reconstructed,"  suggests  that  it 
is  very  necessary  to  rule  out  of  common  use  vari- 
ous words  which  we  inherited  from  a  classical  be- 
ginning, but  which*  have  ceased  to  correspond  to 
the  ideas  which  they  are  supposed  to  express.  For 
instance,  the  following  are  some  of  the  changes 
which  he  proposes  to  effect:  — 

God,  gods,  deities,  deifi-        Divine     ideas,     spiritual 
cations.  manifestations,  the  unseen 

archetype  of  the  visible. 
Idols,   idolatry,   supersti-         Eidol,    eidolism,    overbe- 
tion.  liefs,       underbeliefs,       and 

anomalies. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Peyton's  difficulty  is  in  find- 
ing new  equivalents  for  the  old  words.  It  is  no 
use  offering  us  a  paragraph  or  a  sentence  in  ex- 
change for  a  monosyllable.  His  attempt  to  find  a 
substitute  for  monotheism  and  polytheism  is  typi- 
cal of  the  impossibility  of  his  task.  He  says  poly- 
theism is  the  vision  of  the  unseen  supreme  in  the 
many  details  of  the  seen,  the  vision  of  the  Divine 
in  the  many  forces,  laws,  principles,  beauties',  utili- 
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ties  around  and  in  us.  Monotheism  is  the  union 
of  these  visions  into  the  first  Cause  and  the 
Heavenly  Father. 

Other  Articles. 
M.  de  Soissons  writes  somewhat  enthusiastically 
about  Maxim  Gorki,  the  new  Russian  novelist,  and 
Mr.  Raymond  Maxwell,  a  doctor  in  charge  of  a 
Boer  ambulance  in  Natal,  contributes  a  diary  of 
the  campaign  which  occupies  over  thirty  pages. 
The  diary  contains  material  which  may  be  service- 
able to  the  historian  of  the  war,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  an  Englishman's  account  of  the  campaign  seen 
from  the  Boer  camp,  but  there  is  not  much  that  is 
new  in  it  excepting  the  evidence  which  it  supplies 
of  looting  in  the  Boer  lines. 


The  American  Review  of  Reviews. 

The  '"  American  Review  of  Reviews  "  for  De- 
cember has  a  larger  number  of  short  articles  than 
is  usually  the  case.  There  is  an  anonymous  paper 
on  Professor  Virchow,  and  a  short  sketch  of  Li 
Hung  Chang  by  Mr.  Courtenay  Hughes  Fenn.  He 
sums  up  Li's  policy  as  "  Let  us  use  the  foreigners, 
but  do  not  let  them  use  us."  He  believed  in  foreign 
methods,  but  wanted  them  without  the  foreigner, 
and  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  be  doubled-faced 
or  ten-faced  if  he  could  thereby  better  his  own 
position,  or  secure  a  victory  for  Chinese  diplomacy. 
Mr,  Ernest  Knaufft  writes  on  "  Kate  Greenaway, 
the  Illustrator  of  Childhood,"  whose  career  he  re- 
gards as  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  question  "Can 
Women  Succeed  in  Art?"  Another  short  article 
which  is  illustrated  with  maps  and  photographs 
deals  with  the  Bagdad  Railway.  Mr.  H.  B.  Hudson 
describes  the  career  of  Governor  Pillsbury  of  Min- 
nesota. Mr.  Pillsbury  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
Minnesota,  and  practically  the  creator  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  that  State.  The  longest  article  in  the 
number  deals  with  "  The  Three  Years'  Work  of 
the  United  States  Industrial  Commission,"  which 
is  described  by  Mr.  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay.  In 
the  Progress  of  the  World,  Dr.  Shaw,  among  other 
things,  deals  with  the  question  of  shipping  boun- 
ties and  reciprocity.  On  the  former  problem  he 
says  that  before  America  enters  upon  the  path  of 
subsidy-paying  she  must  know  a  lot  more  about 
the  question  than  at  present.  Not  twenty-fivo 
people  out  of  America's  seventy  millions  could 
pass  an  examination  to  prove  themselves  capable 
to  deal  with  the  subject.  In  regard  to  reciprocity, 
Dr.  Shaw  calls  for  more  scientific  study  and  in- 
vestigation. Speaking  of  the  American  census,  Dr. 
Shaw  notes  that  only  4.6  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion between  five  and  twenty-five  years  of  age  is 
foreign  born,  while  in  the  South  the  foreign-born 
population  of  school  age  is  only  a  small  fraction  of 
one  per  cent. 


The  Monthly  Review. 

The  only  article  in  the  December  "  Review " 
which  calls  for  special  notice  is  Mr.  Benjamin  Tay- 
lor's paper  on  "  Shipping  Subsidies."  But  the  most 
interesting  article  to  the  general  reader  will  prob- 
ably be  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  "  Magic  Mirror  and 
Crystal  Gazing."  Mr.  Lang  retails  a  number  of 
experiments  made  by  himself  and  by  friends,  for 
whose  good  faith  he  can  vouch,  his  conclusion  be- 
ing that  "  crystal-gazing  has  yielded  apparent 
traces  of  the  existence  of  unexplored  regions  of 
human  faculty."  How  to  read  crystals  he  ex- 
plains as  follows:  — 

It  is  best  to  go,  alone,  into  a  room,  sit  down  with 
the  back  to  the  light,  place  the  ball,  at  a  just  focus, 
in  the  lap  on  a  dark  dress  or  a  dark  piece  of  cloth, 
try  to  exclude  reflections,  think  of  anything  you  please, 
and  stare  for,  say,  five  minutes,  at  the  ball.  That  is 
all.  If,  after  two  or  three  trials,  you  see  nothing 
in  the  way  of  pictures  in  the  ball  (which  may  seem 
to  vanish,  leaving  only  the  pictures),  you  will  probablv 
never  succeed.  But  you  may  have  acquaintances  who 
will  succeed.  If  you,  or  your  friends,  are  successful, 
you  would  oblige  by  making  contemporary  notes.  If 
anything  like  pictures  correctly  representing  what  is, 
unknown  to  you,  in  the  mind  of  a  "  sitter  "  appears, 
or  if  events  are  represented  which  later  prove  to  have 
been  actually  occurring,  the  sitter,  or  other  witnesses, 
ought  to  write  down  and  sign  their  statements. 

Colonial  Imperialism. 

C.  de  Thierry  writes  on  "  The  Crown  and   the 

Empire,"  her  object  being  to  show  that  genuine 

Imperialism  is  a  Colonial  produce  primarily,  and 

has  a  much  older  and  truer  history  than  British 

Imperialism.     She  says:  — 

The  Conservative  sneers  at  the  Imperialism  of  the 
Radical,  as  well  he  may;  the  Radical  shouts  Jingo  at 
the  Conservative,  and  assures  an  electorate,  which 
refuses  to  be  charmed,  that,,  unlike  the  bastard  Im- 
perialism of  the  Conservatives,  the  Imperialism  of  the 
Radical  is  sane  and  unaggressive.  This  suggests  the 
presence  of  Codlin  and  Short  interest,  not  the  presenci 
of  genuine  emotion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  partv 
sees  Imperialism  in  true  perspective.  To  the  one  it 
is  a  creed  to  believe  in  but  not  to  practise,  to  the  other 
it  is  anathema,.  What  it.  really  is,  only  Colonials  and 
Imperial  Englishman  fully  understand.  To  the  men 
who  argue  about  it  the  glory  of  the  thing  itself  has 
never  been  revealed.  Their  eye  has  never  glistened  at 
the  sight  of  the  Union  Jack;  their  soul  never  thrilled  at 
the  sound  of  the  National  Anthem,  their  heart  never 
hungered  for  the  familiar  associations  of  home;  their 
loyalty  never  been  stirred  to  passion  by  a  visit  to  the 
cradle    of    the    race    for    the    first    time. 

The  "Cobra." 
An  anonymous  writer  takes  exception  to  the  find- 
ing of  the  Cobra  court-martial  that  the  vessel 
broke  in  two  from  structural  weakness.  He  points 
out  that  there  was  never  any  good  evidence  ad- 
duced to  prove  that  the  destroyer  could  not  have 
struck  upon  a  sunken  wreck,  or  a  temporary  shoal. 
The  diver's  evidence  was  inconclusive,  and  as  the 
dragging  for  a  submerged  wreck  failed  to  find  the 
after  part  of  the  Cobra  itself,  it  might  easily  have 
missed  any  other  obstruction.  Such  occurrences 
are  of  course  improbable,  but  the  breaking-up  of 
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the  ship  from  inherent  weakness  is  equally  im- 
probable, and  no  sufficient  evidence  was  brought 
to  prove  or  disprove  any  of  these  theories. 

Other  Articles. 
The  editorial  deals  with  "  National  Fog,"  but 
does  not  give  any  clear  idea  as  to  how  it  is  to  be 
dispelled.  Mr.  Cloudesley  Brereton  gives  us  "  A 
Bird's-eye  View  of  Education  in  America."  Mr. 
George  Calderon  contributes  a  translation  of  one 
of  the  Russian  bilini — a  translation  which  gives 
more  of  the  spirit  of  the  original  than  is  usual  in 
such  renderings.  The  article  deals  with  "  The 
Symbolism  of  Signorelli's  Pan,"  and  it  is  as  well 
illustrated  as  usual.  Mr.  W.  A.  Baillie-Grohman 
describes  Gaston  de  Foix's  hunting  book  "  La 
Chasse."    Here  also  the  illustrations  are  excellent. 


vision  of  the  rules,  no  tinkering  with  minor  points 
of  procedure  will  be  of  avail. 

Other   Articles. 
Mr.    Asquith's   address   on   "  Biography  "    is   re 
published.     Sir  Charles  Warren  writes  upon  di3ei 
pline.     Sir   Godfrey   Lushington   has   a   paper   on 
"  Trades  Unions  and  the  House  of  Lords." 


The  National  Review. 

The  most  important  article  in  the  "  National 
Review  "  for  December  is  one  by  Captain  Mahan 
entitled  "  The  Influence  of  the  South  African  War 
upon  the  Prestige  of  the  British  Empire,"  noticed 
at  length  elsewhere. 

England  and  Russia. 
A,  B,  C,  etc.,  follow  up  their  November  article  on 
'  British  Foreign  Policy  "  with  one  entitled  "  Some 
Consequences  of  an  Anglo-Russian  Understand- 
ing." Some  of  these  consequences  are  as  follows: 
improvement  of  relations  between  Italy  and 
France,  the  improvement  of  Austria's  position  in 
the  Balkans,  and  her  emancipation  from  German 
influence,  and  so  on;  while  we  would  be  able  to 
prevent  German  aggression  in  China. 

White  Australia. 
The  Hon.  W.  Pember  Reeves,  Agent-General  for 
New  Zealand,  writes  on  "  The  Exclusion  of  Aliens 
and  Undesirables  from  Australasia."  He  puts  the 
Australasian  point  of  view  lucidly,  but  without 
saying  anything  very  new.  The  advantages  of 
black  labour  on  the  plantations  are  that  it  if; 
cheap  and  regular.  But  though  the  work  is  heavy 
for  whites  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  is  im- 
possible, and  there  are  plenty  of  small  cane  farm- 
ers in  the  tropical  districts  who  do  all  kinds  of 
outdoor  work.  But  of  course  they  demand  the 
white  man's  wages,  and  the  supply  is  irregular— 
those  are  the  difficulties. 

Freeing  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mr.  J.  Parker-Smith,  M.P.,  has  an  article  under 
this  title,  in  which  he  lays  it  down  as  a  principle 
that  it  is  upon  ancient  habits  of  freedom  and  the 
force  of  public  opinion  that  the  British  Constitu- 
tion rests,  and  that  the  Constitution  will  never  be 
saved  by  artificial  checks  and  limitations.  Unless 
this  principle  is  insisted  upon  in  the  coming  re- 


The  Nineteenth  Century. 

The  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  for  December  is  a 
very  good  number.  The  more  important  articles 
are  noticed  elsewhere. 

The  Bacon-Shakespeare  Cipher. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  proclaims  himself,  if  not  al- 
together converted  to  the  truth  of  the  Bacon- 
Shakespeare  cipher,  at  least  very  much  disposed 
to  believe  in  the  theory  of  the  word-cipher,  at 
which  two  Americans,  Dr.  Owen  and  Mrs.  Gallop, 
have  been  working  for  some  years.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  explain  this  mysterious  cipher  in  the  space 
at  our  disposal,  but  the  gist  of  the  theory  is  that 
Shakespeare's  plays  are  really  a  kind  of  "  Pepyt' 
Diary,"  written  by  Bacon.  This  cipher  conceals 
the  statement  by  Bacon  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  by  a  private  marriage  with  Lei- 
cester; that  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  his  brother; 
that  he  was  educated  in  France,  where  he  fell  in 
love  with  Marguerite,  the  wife  of  Henry  of  Nav- 
arre; and  that  he  wrote  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 
to  commemorate  this  love-affair.  Mr.  Mallock 
says: — "To  make  this  demonstration  conclusive 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  generally  would,  no  doubt, 
demand  some  time  and  labour;"  but  he  unhesita- 
tingly affirms  that  there  are  sufficient  prima  facie 
grounds  for  undertaking  the  inquiry. 

How  to  Suppress  Professional  Crime. 
Sir  Robert  Anderson  returns  to  the  charge,  and 
repeats  once  more  his  conviction,  based  on  definite- 
facts  and  a  knowledge  of  the  personnel  of  the 
criminal  fraternity,  that  it  would  be  easy  to  put 
an  end  to  organised  crimes  against  property  in 
England.  His  proposal  is  simple.  Whenever  an 
habitual  criminal  is  convicted  of  an  offence  against 
property,  he  would  order  a  full  and  open  inquiry 
to  follow  upon  the  basis  of  his  record  as  known 
to  the  police,  and  if  it  is  proved  that  he  resorcs  to- 
crime  deliberately  and  systematically,  he  should 
be  sent  to  an  asylum-prison  tor  the  rest  of  his  life, 
on  condition  that  if  he  truly  repents  and  makes  full 
disclosure  of  what  he  has  done  with  the  property 
he  wrongfully  obtained  he  shall  be  liberated. 

Homes  for  Agricultural   Labourers. 
Lord  Nelson,  in  a  brief  paper  entitled  "  Back  to  ** 
the  Land;  a  Sequel,"  maintains  that  the  only  solu- 
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tion  of  our  agricultural  difficulties  is  to  be  found 
— first,  in  combination  and  co-operation;  secondly, 
by  high  farming;  thirdly,  by  a  fair  day's  work  for 
a  fair  day's  wage,  which  can  only  be  got  by  giving 
the  labourer  a  home.  If  you  take  away  from  the 
labourer  the  security  of  home,  he  will  never  take 
an  interest  in  the  farm.  The  Lincolnshire  system, 
which  has  been  successfully  introduced  in  North- 
umberland, is  the  only  true  solution  of  the  labour 
question. 

Lady  Warwick's  School. 

Lady  Warwick  writes  an  article  describing  a 
school  which  she  has  established  at  Bigods,  in 
Essex.  For  the  first  two  years  the  training  is 
strictly  that  of  a  continuation  school.  In  addition 
to  the  ordinary  subjects,  some  fifteen  hours  a  week 
are  devoted  to  chemistry,  physics  and  botany;  and 
the  real  work  of  observation  is  carried  on  by  the 
pupils  themselves  in  the  laboratories  and  fields. 
Boys  and  girls  are  taught  together,  the  boys  re- 
ceiving instruction  in  wood  and  metal  work  by  way 
of  manual  training,  while  the  girls  are  taught 
needlework,  cookery,  and  domestic  economy.  In 
the  last  two  years  the  pupils  receive  a  more  dis- 
tinctly agricultural  and  industrial  training.  There 
is  a  model  dairy,  and  experimental  garden,  a  minia- 
ture farm,  a  poultry  run,  and  a  carpenter's  shop. 
A  similar  school  has  been  established  at  Bruton, 
in  Somerset. 

Lady  Warwick  speaks  very  highly  of  the  happy 
family  life  which  the  boys  and  girls  lead  at  Bigods, 
and  thinks  that  excellent  results  would  follow  from 
the  general  establishment  of  such  schools  through- 
out the  country. 

A  Defence  of  the  Distressed. 
Mr.  J.  G.  S.  Cox,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Why 
the  Religious  Orders  leave  France,"  combats  the 
plea  of  Mr.  Wilfranc  Hubbard  that  the  expulsion 
of  the  religious  orders  was  necessary  owing  to 
their  intrigues  against  the  Republic.  Mr.  Cox 
maintains  that  few  laymen  had  better  or  more  in- 
timate opportunities  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to 
the  methods  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  He  has  come 
to  the  conclusion,  after  watching  their  work  in 
France  and  elsewhere,  that  they  mix  not  too  much 
in  modern  politics,  but  too  little.  It  may  be  a 
great  surprise  to  the  reader,  he  says,  to  learn  that 
a  Jesuit  never  goes  to  the  poll,  that  he  is  pledged 
not  to  canvass  at  elections,  that  he  never  discusses 
political  questions,  even  in  the  privileged  sanctity 
of  the  recreation  ground.  What  is  struck  at  by  the 
new  law  is  not  freedom  of  teaching  only,  but  also 
liberty  of  thought,  the  right  of  the  Christian  parent 
to  choose  a  school  for  the  children  about  his  knees. 

Other  Articles. 
Mr.  Frederick  Wedmore  writes  on  "  The  Field 
of  the  Print  Collector."       Mr.  Francis  Stevenson 


suggests  that  we  should  endeavour  to  solve  the 
South  African  difficulty  by  colonising  the  country 
with  our  orphans  and  destitute  children  we  now 
detain  in  reformatories  and  similar  institutions. 
Major  W.  Elliot,  the  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Lads'  Drill  Association,  pleads  for  the  formation 
of  cadet  corps  for  schoolboys  of  all  classes.  Sir 
H.  Meysey-Thompson  urges  that  the  War  Office 
should  recruit  light-weights  to  finish  the  war.  He 
thinks  that  plenty  of  men  could  be  secured  who 
would  not  average  more  than  nine-stone-two.  At 
present  the  average  weight  of  the  horsemen  is 
eleven-stone-two. 


The  Fortnightly  Review. 

The  "  Fortnightly  Review  "  for  December  is  not 
a  very  good  number.  We  quote  at  length  from 
"  Calchas'  "  paper  on  "  The  Crisis  with  Germany," 
with  Mr.  Sydney  Brooks'  "  Aspects  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine." 

Li  Hung  Chang. 

Mr.  Demetrius  Boulger  has  a  paper  entitled  "  Li 
Hung  Chang — Statesman  or  Impostor?"  which 
questioning  title  he  answers  by  saying,  A  good 
deal  of  each.  The  one  great  period  of  Li's  political 
life  was  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  suppression 
of  the  Taeping  Rebellion.  The  weak  side  of  hit? 
policy  was  shown  in  his  dealings  with  Corea,  and 
by  his  blundering  into  war  with  Japan.  After 
that  Li  fell  away  from  England  and  went  over  to 
Russia,  and  that,  naturally,  according  to  Mr.  Boul- 
ger, showed  his  incapacity  and  wickedness.  Li's 
death  was  therefore  opportune  for  his  country,  as 
Mr.  Boulger  says  there  is  no  official  remaining 
who  will  be  useful  to  Russia.  But  Li,  with  all  !ii=i 
failings,  was  the  one  Minis:er  of  China  with  whom 
it  was  possible  to  conduct  business. 

The  French  Associations  Bill. 
Mr.  Richard  Davey  contributes,  under  the  title 
of  "  A  Few  More  French  Facts,"  another  interest- 
ing but  rather  scrappy  article.    He  has  little  sym- 
pathy with  French  secularism:  — 

The  Associations  Bill,  to  nay  mind,  and  I  should  think 
to  that  of  every  liberal-minded  Englishman  who  has  ex- 
amined the  question  impartially,  is  a  very  uniust  and 
illiberal  measure,  for  surely  in  a  country  which  boasts 
of  its  freedom,  and  in  an  age  when  men  can  openly 
express  their  opinions,  be  they  ever  so  eccentric  and 
even  dangerous,  it  is  almost  incredible  that  a  certain 
class  of  respectable  citizens  should  be  treated  as 
pariahs  because  they  elect  to  live  in  community,  wear 
a  distinctive  habit,  and  pass  their  lives  in  study,  prayer, 
and   works   of  charity. 

Naval  Requirements. 
Mr.  Archibald  Hurd  has  a  paper  entitled  "  Miss- 
ing British  Cruisers."    He  maintains  that  our  crui- 
sers have  fallen  behindhand  in  regard  to  speed, 
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lot  to  say  number.  We  are  now  building  battle- 
ships swifter  than  our  cruisers,  and  cruisers  as 
powerful  as  many  of  our  battleships.  We  have 
lone  nothing  to  equal  the  best  foreign  cruisers  in 
speed.     The  following  is  his  conclusion:  — 

Presuming  that  (a)  we  are  able  to  utilise  20  armed 
nerchant-cruisers.  (b)  press  into  service  a  similar 
lumber  of  the  best  of  our  gunboats  and  light  ships, 
md  (c)  do  the  best  we  can  with  the  36  old  cruisers  of 
slow  speed,  we  might  be  said  to  have  167  cruising  ships 
or  war  duties.      This  is  a  most  liberal  calculation. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  hostilities  occurred  early  next 
rear,  what  would  be  our  needs?  The  three  admirals 
n  1899  stated  that  the  proportion  should  be  a  cruiser  to 
l  battleship  when  blockading;  Lord  Charles  Beresford 
vould  have  the  proportion  three  to  one.  We  have 
[7  battleships  practically  ready,  and  on  Admiral  Horn- 
jy's  estimate  we  want  186  cruisers  for  the  protection 
>f  our  commerce,  or  a  total  of  233.  The  deficiency  re- 
pealed is  64  cruising  ships.  If  we  assume  that  these 
idmirals,  the  most  distinguished  then  serving  their 
Sovereign,  have  grossly  exaggerated  our  requirements, 
10  allowances  can  entirely  efface  the  conclusion  to 
vhich  their  estimates  lead  us,  estimates,  moreover, 
vhich  have  been  confirmed  by  the  annual  manoeuvres 
;ach  year,  and  are  in  agreement  with  all  the  lessons  de- 
iuced  from  naval  history. 

Other   Articles. 
Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn  writes  on  "  The  Irish  Liter- 
iry  Theatre  and  Its  Affinities."    There  is  a  trans- 
ation  of  Maxim  Gorki's  remarkable  story,  "  Tchel- 
iash." 


The  North  American  Review. 

The  "  North  American  Review  "  for  November 
s  not  up  to  its  average  level. 

The  Next  Pope. 
Signor  R.  de  Cesare  writes  on  "  The  Next  Con- 
slave."  He  points  out  incidentally  that  only  three 
)f  Pio  Nono's  Cardinals  survive,  136  Cardinals 
laving  died  during  his  Pontificate.  Signor  de 
>sare  names  four  Cardinals  who  are  regarded  as 
'  papabili,"  or  possible  future  Popes — that  is,  Car- 
linal  Gotti,  Cardinal  Vannutelli,  Cardinal  Svampa, 
md  Cardinal  Giuseppe  Sarto.  Cardinal  Rampolla 
tias  no  chance,  though  he  would  obtain  a  certain 
tmount  of  support:  — 

Cardinal  Svampa  appears  to  be  favoured  by  the  pro- 
thecy  of  Mgr.  Malachy,  the  celebrated  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  personalities 
n  the  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland.  Four  centuries 
:nd  a  half  after  his  death,  a  prophetic  work  was  at- 
ributed  to  him  on  the  subject  of  the  Popes,  from 
3elestino  II.  to  the  supposed  end  of  the  world,  which, 
.ccording  to  Mgr.  Malachy,  will  take  place  during  the 
text  century.  This  work  was  published  in  1595  by 
l  Cassinese  monk.  Father  Vyon.  and  w,ts  in  its  turn  con- 
uted  by  another  monk.  Father  Menestrler.  These 
>rophecies,  although  generally  held  to  be  apocryphal, 
xercise  a  species  of  superstitious  influence  in  the  Curia, 
rhe  prophecy  referring  to  the  262nd  Pope,  who  was 
3ius  IX.,  is  contained  in  the  motto,  "Crux  de  cruce." 
rhe  motto,  "  Lumen  in  coelo."  refers  to  the  263rd  Pope, 
jCO  XIII. ,  while  "  Ignis  ardens  "  stands  for  the  next 
'ontiff.  The  explanations  of  these  mottoes  are  most 
vildly  extravagant  in  many  cases.  "  Crux  de  cruce" 
s  said  to  refer  to  Pius  IX.,  because  he  lost  the  tem- 
)oral  power;  "Lumen  in  coelo"  to  Leo  XIIL.  because 


there  is  a  star  in  his  coat-of-arms;  and  "  Ignis  ardens" 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Bologna,  because  he  is  named 
Svampa  (Extinction)  and  his  arms  are  a  burning  torch: 
but  this  motto  might  also  be  applied  to  Cardinal  Van- 
nutelli, whose  name  is  Serafino,  which  means  "  inflamed 
with  divine  zeal." 

The  Anarchist  Problem. 
Mr.  R.  A.  Pinkerton,  the  famous  detective,  writes 
on  "  The  Detective  Surveillance  of  Anarchists." 
He  regards  such  crimes  as  Czolgosz's  as  preven- 
tive, saying  that  if  the  President  had  been  sur- 
rounded by  quick-witted  men,  who  kept  a  careful 
eye  on  the  hands  of  everyone  who  approached, 
the  assassin  could  not  have  carried  out  his  plan. 
Mr.  Pinkerton  makes  the  following  suggestion  for 
the  cure  of  Anarchism:  — 

I  would  advocate  the  establishment  of  an  anarchist 
colony,  a  place  where  every  person  who  wants  anarchy 
can  have  it.  Let  the  government  set  aside  one  of  the 
islands  of  the  Philippines,  equip  it  thoroughly  with 
appliances  for  tilling  the  soil,  erect  comfortable  houses, 
and  provide  other  necessary  conveniences,  even  to  the 
extent  of  expensive  comforts;  then  to  this  place  let  us 
send  everybody  who  wants  anarchy;  put  them  all  on 
one  island  and  let  them  work  it  out  among  themselves. 
Have  no  restrictions  at  all ;  let  them  govern  themselves, 
or  refrain  from  governing  themselves,  as  they  see  fit. 
Leave  them  severely  alone  on  their  island,  taking  care 
only  that  they  remain  there,  by  establishing  a  system 
of  patrol  boats  around  it.  I  know  of  no  other  single 
experiment  that  would  be  at  once  so  healthful  for 
this  country  as  such  a  settlement,  and  so  instructive  to 
the  Anarchists  themselves,  and  the  world  at  large  as 
to  how  their  opportunities  for  individualism  and  free- 
dom from  government  restraint  would  work  out. 

Tariff  War  Between  Europe  and  U.S.A. 
Mr.  O.  P.  Austin,  chief  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  discusses  the  question  whether 
the  European  war  against  American  manufactures 
has  begun.  His  text  is  the  fact  that  under  the 
head  of  manufactures  the  exports  of  the  first  eight 
months  of  1901  show  a  fall  of  12  per  cent.,  or 
£17,000,000  sterling  below  the  figures  of  corres- 
ponding months  in  1900.  It  is  the  first  serious 
check  that  the  Americans  have  experienced  in  the 
growth  of  their  export  trade.  He  does  not  think 
that  this  drop  is  due  to  any  European  boycott.  It 
is  confined  chiefly  to  a  fall  in  prices,  and  to  the 
general  reduction  of  demand  all  over  the  world. 

Other  Articles. 
Mr.  J.  L.  McLaurin  writes  on  "  The  Commercial 
Democracy  of  the  South,"  pointing  out  that  the 
Southern  States  are  now  producing  one-third  of 
the  total  exports  of  the  whole  country.  Mr.  J.  D. 
Phelan,  Mayor  of  San  Francisco,  gives  reasons 
"  Why  the  Chinese  Should  be  Excluded."  Mr. 
Wells  continues  his  "  Anticipations,"  and  Mr. 
Howells  concludes  his  review  of  Signor  Bellezza's 
book  on  "  Humour."  M.  Jules  Roche,  formerly 
French  Minister  of  Finance,  writes  on  "  The 
National  Debt  of  France."  His  conclusion  is  that 
vast  as  is  France's  debt,  it  is  not  too  great  for 
the  people.  In  France  direct  taxes  are  paid  with*1 
a  regularity  without  example  in  other  countries. 
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Harmsworth's  Christmas  Number. 

There  is  plenty  of  varied  reading  of  more  than 
average  interest  in  the  Christmas  number  of 
"  Harmsworth's  Magazine." 

The  Duke  of  Argyll's  Spooks. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  tells  of  "  Real  Ghost  Stories," 
for  which  he  feels  he  can  personally  vouch.  His 
Grace  will  pay  no  heed  to  any  but  stories  coming 
first  hand  from  some  one  he  can  trust;  but  his 
friends  must  beware  lest  they  become  "  habitual 
spook  seers,"  on  pain  of  forfeiting  his  confidence. 
The  Duke  would  fain  disbelieve  in  ghosts  alto- 
gether, but  has  unwillingly  to  admit  that  he  has 
to  bow  before  the  evidence  of  "  healthy  young  men 
and  women,"  and  also  of  dogs,  "  which,  although 
they  can't  speak,  can  whine,  and  howl,  and 
tremble — and  undoubtedly  do  so— in  certain  rooms 
in  certain  houses,  on  occasions  when  their  mas- 
ters or  mistresses  are  also  disturbed  by  beliefs  or 
imaginings."  The  Duke  of  Argyll's  ghosts,  how- 
ever, are  very  harmless  and  very  purposeless 
spooks,  except  the  familiar  spook  which  told  the 
laird  of  Inverawe  that  "  we  meet  again  at  Ticon- 
deroga."  They  mostly  inhabit  old  country  houses, 
though  one  resides  in  so  prosaic  a  locality  as  Ham- 
mersmith. 

Other   Articles. 

An  interesting  paper  describes,  with  full  illus- 
trations, some  of  the  world's  most  interesting  beds 
honoured  by  celebrities.  Mr.  John  M.  Raphael  de- 
scribes his  pilgrimage  to  Lourdes  in  an  article 
which,  though  graphic,  contains  little  that  is  new. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Wintle  takes  us  behind  the  scenes  at 
Drury  Lane;  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Collins  describes  the 
work  of  Mr.  Charles  Dana  Gibson,  the  creator  of 
the  "  American  girl  "  and  her  profound  admirers. 


The  Forum. 

The  "  Forum  "  for  November  contains  nothing 
calling  for  special  notice,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  A.  M.  Low's  paper  on  President  Roosevelt. 

Athletic  Ethics. 
Mr.  Price  Collier  discusses  the  "  Ethics  of  An- 
cient and  Modern  Athletics,"  very  much  to  the 
advantage  of  the  latter.  While  admitting  that 
modern  athletics  have  their  own  abuses,  he 
shows  nevertheless  that  the  standard  of  fair  play 
and  manliness  has  risen  enormously.  He  quotes 
Virgil's  famous  description  to  prove  it.  In  the 
classic  footrace  Nisus,  the  leading  man,  falls 
whereupon  he  throws  himself  in  front  of  Salius,  the 
second,  in  order  to  trip  him  up  and  let  Euryalus, 
the  third  man,  who  is  a  friend  of  his,  win.  These 
tactics  are  quite  regarded  as  part  of  the  game,  and 
Virgil  depicts  the  defeated  candidates  bursting  into 


tears.       Even   the  classic  boxers  are  depicted  as 
bragging  over  their  exploits. 

The  Future  of  Asia. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Jameson  Reid  writes  on  "  The  Politi- 
cal and  Commercial  Future  of  Asia."    He  suspects 
Russia,  and  regards  her  probable  predominance  in 
Asia  as  a  world  calamity.     He  says:  — 

If  Russia  is  confronted  by  a  combined  healthy  and 
permanent  opposition  on  the  part  of  England,  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  Japan,  there  is  some  nope  for  the 
future.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  indifference,  or  a 
disposition  to  safeguard  merely  individual  interests,  is 
shown  by  these  interested  Powers,  or  if  ttiey  cannot  be 
brought  to  act  in  harmony  in  the  position  they  oc- 
cupy, it  is  certain  that  Russia's  interests,  which  per- 
force must  be  inimical  to  all  others,  will  be  Pest  sub- 
served. Although  the  menace  of  Russia's  aggres- 
sion in  the  past  has  been  great,  there  is  no  reason  to 
disbelieve  that  such  a  concerted  opposition  could,  and 
would,  withstand  any  effort  she  might  make  to  circum- 
vent it. 

Agriculture  in  China. 

The  Hon.  Charles  Denby  has  an  article  on  this 
subject.  The  theory  of  Chinese  land-ownership 
is  that  it  is  all  held  from  the  State,  on  condition 
of  the  payment  of  taxes,  the  total  land  tax  of  the 
country  amounting  to  from  thirty  to  thirty-five 
millions  of  taels.  Mr.  Denby  points  out  that  the 
Chinese  have  had  to  face  the  same  agrarian 
troubles  as  European  nations,  and  as  far  back  as 
two  thousand  years  ago  a  Chinese  emperor  at- 
tempted  by  edict  to  limit  the  holding  of  land  by 
any  person  to  fifty  acres.  The  agricultural  classes, 
says  Mr.  Denby,  are  the  foundation  of  the  Empire. 
for  though  living  a  life  of  poverty  and  toil,  tl.ey 
nevertheless  live  peacefully  and  contentedly. 

Other  Articles. 
Mr.  Karl  Blind,  in  an  article  on  "  Crispi  and 
Italian  Unity,"  disposes  of  the  statement  that 
Crispi  was  the  organiser  of  the  Sicilian  insurrec- 
tion in  1860.  Mr.  C.  A.  Crampton  writes  on 
"  Sugar  and  the  New  Colonies."  President  C.  F. 
Thwing  compares  "  The  Small  College  and  the 
Large." 


The  Engineering  Magazine. 

"  The  Mining  Development  of  Gilpin  County, 
Colorado,"  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  article  by 
Thomas  Tonge,  describing  the  discovery  and  rise 
of  one  of  the  most  important,  although  the  small- 
est, mining  counties  of  Colorado. 

A  Great  Future. 
In  May,  1859,  John  Gregory  discovered  Gregory 
Gulch.  Since  then  £20,000,000  worth  of  mineral, 
chiefly  gold,  has  been  mined,  and  principally  from 
a  small  belt  of  territory  about  four  miles  long  by 
two  and  a  half  miles  wide.  Mr.  Tonge  says,  how- 
ever, that  "  after  forty-two  years  of  practically 
continuous  operation,  the   local  mining  industry, 
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a     the     improved     mining     and     metallurgical 

hods    now    in    vogue,    has   obviously    a    future 

h  greater  than  its  past." 

lie  first  smelter  was  put  in  in  1868.      As  illus- 

ing  the  local  conditions  at  this  time,  it  may  be 

ed  that  every  single  firebrick  used  in  its  cnn- 

ction  cost  4s.,  having  to  be  brought  by  wag- 

3  about  600  miles  from  the  Missouri  River;  the 

l  cost  lid.  per  pound,  skilled  labour  32s.  a  day. 

oreover,  the  "  matte.*'  the  product  of  tne  plant,  in 
:i!i-enee  of  any  local  means  of  separating  or  re- 
g,  had  to  be  hauled  to  the  Missouri  River  in  wag- 
,  thence  by  railroad  to  New  York,  and  thence  to 
nsea,  Wales,  where  it  was  separated  and  the  gold, 
r    and  copper  refined. 

Prospecting   in   Western   Mexico, 
heodore  S.  De  Lay  contributes  a  rather  amu.s- 

article  upon  the  troubles  of  the  prospector  in 
ico.     He  strongly  advises  against  anyone  start- 

for  Mexico  to  seek  a  high-grade  proposition 
eh  may  be  worked  with  small  capital.  Ho 
:rts  that  the  whole  of  the  country  has  already 
t  prospected  by  Mexicans,  all  of  whom  have  had 
:rience  of  mining  operations.  Even  in  coun- 
so  wild  and  desolate  that  one  would  be  justi- 
in  supposing  that  it  had  never  been  trodden  by 
foot  of  man,  yet  a  search  over  a  few  acres  will 
jrally  reveal  a  prospect  hole.  The  opening  for 
ign  enterprise  is  in  working  deep  low-grade 
is.  But  this  takes  money.  Mr.  De  Lay  gives 
iv  hints  about  outfit,  and  who  and  what  should 
avoided.      He  concludes  with  a  description  of 

necessary   steps   to   be   taken   to   secure  your 

ing  rights.     He  says: 

aally,  in  carrying  on  any  kind  of  mining  or  metal- 
cal  operation  in  Mexico,  it  is  necessary  to  exer- 
great  caution  against  theft  of  rich  ore  or  mill 
uets  by  the  employes.  Popular  opinion  holds  that 
mineral  riches  of  the  earth  are  for  whoever  can 
lands  on  them.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  theorv 
leates  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  on  long  residence  in 
country.  The  greater  intelligence  and  daring  of 
Anglo-Saxon  has  given  him  a  reputation  in  villainy, 
odied  in  the  Mexican  proverb:  "  No  hay  otro 
te  como  un  gringo  sin.  verguenza." — "  There  is  no 
il  like  a  shameless  Yankee." 

Electric  Enterprise  in  Italy. 
urico  Bignami  contributes  a  second  article  upon 
great  electric  power  installations  of  Italy.  This 
;  he  describes  the  waterpower  and  electric  in- 
lation  at  Vizzola-Ticino,  in  Lombardy.  At 
ent  19,000  horse-power  is  developed,  but  shortly 

will  be  increased  to  24,000.  The  article  is  il- 
rated    with    many    photographs    of    machinery 

views  about  the  works.  Signor  Bignami  con- 
es: 

ie  Vizzola-Ticino  installation  is  to-day,  in  power 
>ut,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  Europe,  and  thp 
t  important  also  of  a  series  of  others  that  will 
.  utilise  the  residual  powers  of  the  river  Tessin 
reen  Sesto-Calende  and  the  Po,  powers  estimated 
i.000  horse-power;  and  which  will  be  employed  also 
ic    traction. 


Cassier's  Magazine. 

The  November  number  does  not  contain  any 
articles  of  general  interest,  except  J.  C.  Menden- 
hall's  paper  upon  "  The  Future  Power  Problem." 

A  Striking  Calculation. 
Mr.  Mendenhall  assumes  that  the  combustion  of 
one  pound  of  coal  produces  energy  equal  to  the 
work  of  one  horse  for  one  hour,  and  that  a  horse- 
power is  equal  to  the  power  of  seven  men.  He 
then  makes  the  following  calculation: 

The  total  quantity  of  coal  taken  in  any  given  year 
from  the  mines  of  the  whole  world  cannot  be  very 
accurately  ascertained,  but  from  the  be.-t  available  in 
formation  it  mav  be  assumed  to  have  been  about 
700,000,000  tons  of  2.000  pounds  each  for  the  year  1910. 
the  last  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Using  the  rela- 
tions assumed  above,  it  is  found  that  this  represents 
in  energy  the  equivalent  of  9,800,000,000,000  hours  of 
work  for  one  man,  and  allowing  ten  hours  to  each  day, 
and  300  working  days  to  the  year,  this  is  found  to  be 
equal  to  the  work  of  3,000  millions  of  men  during  one 
year.  This  is  about  double  the  entire  population  of 
the  globe,  and  it  follows  that  the  utilisation  of  the 
energy  of  combustion  is  equivalent  to  an  increase  of 
the  working  capacitv  of  this  population  to  the  extent 
of  an  addition  of  two  able-bodied  men  tor  every  man, 
woman,  and  child. 

He  illustrates  the  enormous  growth  of  steam- 
power  by  comparing  the  Britannia  of  1840  with  the 
Deutschland  of  to-day.  The  former  burned  5  lb. 
of  coal  per  horse-power  hour,  the  latter  burns 
about  1  lb.,  but  requires  to  produce  its  33,000  horse- 
power fifteen  times  as  much  coal  in  bulk  as  was 
burned  by  the  Britannia.  Working  eight  hours 
out  of  twenty-four,  it  would  require  700,000  men  to 
drive  the  Deutschland  at  her  usual  speed. 

Other  Sources  of  Supply. 

It  will  not  be  long  before  the  coal  supply  gives 

out,  and  Mr.  Mendenhall  discusses  what  will  be  the 

future  power-producer.      Water,  owing  to  the  ease 

with  which  electric  power  can  be  transmitted,  is 

being   much   more   generally   used   than   formerly. 

Wind-power    will    assume    high   rank    as    soon    as 

energy  can  be  cheaply  stored.     Heat  received  direct 

from  the  sun  is,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  not  worth 

reckoning.       More    promising    is    the    great    tidal 

movement  of  the  sea.      The  tidal  wave,  however, 

is  dependent  upon  the  rotation  of  tne  earth  upon 

its  axis;  and  having  thus  led  up  to  the  subject,  Mr. 

Mendenhall  continues: 

The  earth  may  be  regarded,  mechanically,  as  a  hurre 
(ly-wheel  of  enormous  mass,  its  mean  density  being  not 
greatly  less  than  that  of  iron,  which,  in  some  way  or 
other,  has  been  set  spinning  about  its  axis,  and  is  thus 
a  storehouse  of  energy,  the  amount  of  which  is  practi- 
cally inconceivable.  .  .  Of  the  immensity  of  this 
source  of  power  it  is  almost  impossible  to  form  an  ade- 
quate conception.  If  it  could  be  tapped  successfully, 
it  might  be  drawn  upon  indefinitely,  and  every  demand 
might  be  satisfied  without  serious  disturbance  of  the 
solar   system. 

Great,  also,  beyond  our  power  of  calculation,  !s 
the  stored  energy  of  the  interior  heat  of  the  earth, 
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and  the  writer  thinks  this  source  of  power  may 
soon  be  tapped. 

Speed  of  Ships. 

Following  appropriately  upon  this  article  is  a 
paper  by  E.  H.  Tennyson-D'Eyncourt,  upon  the 
most  economical  speed  for  ships.  This  depends  on 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  ship.  But  there  are 
many  vessels  plying  to  and  fro  to-day  which  by 
foregoing  the  last  half-knot  would  save  very  much 
more  in  coal  than  they  gain  in  time. 


The  Westminster  Review. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  articles  in  the  "West- 
minster Review"  is  by  A.  Edmund  Spender  upon 
"Alfred  Nobel:  his  life  and  his  will."  But  is  Mr. 
Edmund  Spender  right  in  saying  that  one  of  the 
five  prizes  which  are  being  provided  this  month  is 
to  be  awarded  for  the  best  literary  thesis  in  favour 
of  peace?  He  says  also  that  M.  de  Bloch  made  a 
strenuous  effort  to  induce  the  Emperor  to  nominate 
Bjornstjerne  Bjornson  for  the  peace  prize.  Ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  will,  which  are  quoted 
in  our  "  Character  Sketch,"  the  literary  prize 
was  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  work  of 
idealistic  literature.  Mr.  Spender  says  that  an  out- 
lay not  exceeding  25  per  cent,  of  the  prize  is  to  be 
spent  in  establishing  a  Nobel  library  for  the  collec- 
tion of  books  which  may  assist  the  judges  to  secure 
a  ready  reference  to  works  to  which  the  essayists 
may  allude,  and  to  help  them  in  the  translation  of 
such  compositions  as  may  happen  to  be  written  in 
a  special  language.  Translators  can  be  engaged, 
if  it  is  found  necessary. 

Mr.  William  Dyack  writes  a  very  appreciative 
notice  of  the  poetical  work  of  Edward  Carpenter. 
Mr.  Dyack  regards  Whitman  as  a  "perennial  fount 
of  life  and  lordly  vigour;"  but  he  places  Carpenter 
only  a  little  lower  down  in  the  ranks  of  modern 
teachers. 

There  is  an  article  by  W.  S.  Cohen,  entitled 
"  Help  to  Ruined  Farmers  in  South  Africa,"  which 
gives  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  people  of 
Silesia  were  helped  back  into  prosperity  after  the 
Seven  Years'  War.  Its  central  feature  was  the 
rebuilding  of  houses,  the  distribution  of  seed  and 
horses,  and  the  discharge  from  all  taxes  for  six 
months.  Over  and  above  this,  there  was  estab- 
lished the  Land  Bank,  which  was  the  forerunner  of 
the  Land  Mortgage  Banks,  that  are  doing  such 
good  work  in  various  parts  of  the  Continent. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Vaughan  puts  in  a  plea  for  an  Anglo- 
French  Alliance,  in  which  he  suggests  that  we 
should  give  the  French  everything  they  want  in 
every  part  of  the  world;  and  then  having  given 
them  everything  that  they  desire,  he  thinks  there 
would  be  no  further  cause  of  quarrel.      That  this 


is  not  an  exaggeration  may  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  his  scheme  of  settlement  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing heads: 

(1)  In  Newfoundland  full  and  satisfactory  compensa- 
tion for  all  French  claims. 

(2)  A  free  hand  for  France  in  Morocco. 

(3)  Ditto  in  Tripoli,  with  reserve  of  existing  rights 
of  Turkey  or  Italy — which  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

(41  In  Further  India,  saving  the  independence  of 
Siam. 

(5)  To  give  wav  on  any  small  points  of  dispute  in 
Western  Africa,  in  Madagascar,  or  any  isiands  of  the 
Pacific. 

(6)  A  firm  and  unchanging  supnort  of  the  French 
Republic,  and  stern  disavowal  of  all  pretenders  for  its 
overthrow. 

There  is  also  a  long  paper  by  J.  M.  Attenborongb 
upon  the  Eighteenth  Century  Deists. 


Foreign   Magazines. 


Revue   des  Deux  Mondes. 

The  November  numbers  of  the  "  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes "  are  exceptionally  topical  in  character, 
and  in  the  first  number  the  place  of  honour  is 
given  to  Lieut. -General  Den  Beer  Poortugael's 
analysis  of  the  annexation  of  the  two  Republics, 
and  of  the  recent  South  African  British  Proclama- 
tions. This  article  is  interesting  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  hitherto  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  " 
has  scarcely  taken  any  notice  of  the  Transvaal 
War. 

Industry,  Democracy,  and  the  State. 

M.  Benoist  continues  his  remarkable  series  of 
articles  with  one  on  the  legislation  relating  to 
labour.  Beginning  with  that  epoch-makin?  year, 
1848,  when,  as  he  says,  the  economic  revolution  and 
the  politic  revolution  joined  together,  and  when 
the  miserable  populace  became  by  means  of  the 
suffrage  the  legislating  populace.  M.  Benoisr 
traces  in  detail  various  laws  which  have  been 
passed  with  a  view  to  regulating  labour,  until  he 
comes  down  to  the  striking  Conference  which  the 
German  Emperor  assembled  in  Berlin  in  1890.  It 
was  not  a  question  of  obtaining  from  the  Con- 
ference a  sort  of  common  form  of  labour  legisla- 
tion for  all  the  Powers,  but  the  object  was  that  a 
national  labour  legislation  in  conformity  with  the 
views  of  the  majority  of  the  delegates  might  be  the 
indirect  result,  in  each  country  represented,  ot 
the  deliberations  of  the  Conference.  Certainly  the 
Conference  did  not  afford  any  positive  results,  it 
did  not  establish  a  new  order  of  jurisprudence, 
and  quite  failed  to  add  to  the  international  law  of 
Europe  an  appendix  of  an  international  right  jf 
labour.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  consider 
that  it  was  absolutely  in  vain;  it  was  something, 
not  only  that  the  German  Emperor  took  so  bold 
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l  initiative,  but  also  that  so  many  States  were 
tually  represented  at  the  Conference.  At  any 
te,  the  attempt  was  made  to  set  against  the  re- 
lutionary  internationalism  an  internationalism 
orderly    government. 

Versailles. 
M.  de  Vogue  has  one  of  his  delightful  papers  on 
listory  at  Versailles,"  especially  in  the  eighteenth 
ntury.  M.  de  Vogue  praises  the  French  practice 
sending  young  people  abroad,  to  England  and 
?rmany,  for  example,  to  familiarise  themselves 
ith  the  language  and  the  life  of  foreign  peoples; 
it  at  the  same  time  he  urges  that  they  should  also 
■  made  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  their  own 
untry,  and  there  is  no  place  in  which  the  old 
~ench  society  is  so  clearly  exhibited  as  in  Ver- 
illes.  In  this  view  all  who  have  lived  in  that 
dightful  old  town  will  agree,  and  yet  it  is  com- 
Tatively  neglected  by  English  and  Americans,  in 
ite  of  its  nearness  to  Paris.  But  M.  de  Vogue's 
n  brings  vividly  before  us  those  historical  per- 
nages — Louis  XIV.,  the  Regent,  Madame  de 
aintenon,  Madame  de  Pompadour,  the  Duchesse 
1  Barry,  Marie  Antoinette,  to  mention  only  a  few 
who  once  lived  and  moved  in  those  stately  gal- 
ries. 

Spain  and  the  South  American  Republics. 
M.  Ebray  discusses  the  signs  of  reconciliation 
'tween  Spain  and  the  Latin  Republics  of  South 
merica.  From  his  point  of  view,  the  tentative 
forts  put  forth  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  with 
view  to  not  exactly  an  alliance,  but  an  under- 
anding  of  a  very  friendly  kind  between  the 
tiited  States  and  Great  Britain,  have  their  exact 
talogy  in  a  certain  improvement  in  the  relatione 
tween  Spain  and  the  States  which  were  once  her 
lonies.  The  parallel,  however,  does  not  go  far.  in 
.  Ebray's  view,  for  while  the  movement  for  an 
agio-Saxon  understanding  has,  according  to  him, 
iled  owing  to  the  reserve  of  the  United  States, 
e  Spanish-American  propaganda  has  produced  a 
sible  result;  at  any  rate,  the  Congress  which  sat 

Madrid  a  year  ago  in  order  to  discover  the 
*sis  of  a  rapprochement  between  Spain  and 
?r  old  Colonies  of  America  was  visible  enough, 
id  the  movement  is  particularly  interesting  from 
te  point  of  view  of  the  United  States'  foreign 
)licy — in  fact,  M.  Ebray  sets  before  us  a  Spanish- 
mericanism  as  opposed  to  Pan-Americanism, 
ow,  this  Spanish-Americanism  movement  was 
?gun  by  private  enterprise,  and  did  not  enjoy 
le  encouragement  of  the  Governments  concerned 
titil  it  had  been  already  organised.  Naturally 
le  movement  is  not  one  of  sentiment  alone. 
here  are  about  forty-four  millions  of  Americans 
C  Spanish  origin,  and  between  them  and  the 
ghteen  millions  of  European  Spaniards  there  ex- 


ists a  bond,  not  only  of  a  common  race,  but  also 
of  a  constant  stream  of  emigration  from  the  Ibe- 
rian Peninsula  to  South  America.  The  promoters 
of  the  movement  naturally  hope  that  the  commer- 
cial links  which  these  figures  imply  may,  in  time, 
produce  a  political  and  moral  cohesion,  whatever 
that  may  mean. 

M.  Ebray  also  notices  the  correlative  rapproche- 
ments between  the  different  Spanish-American  Re- 
publics of  the  new  world.  He  devotes  many  pages 
to  discussing  the  programme  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can Congress  in  Madrid,  and  he  naturally  discusses 
the  effect  of  this  movement  on  Italy  and  France. 
Italy,  he  says,  is  principally  concerned  with  the 
enormous  number  of  emigrants  that  she  sends  to 
South  America,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Span- 
ish-American rapprochements  would  compromise 
that  interest.  To  France,  however,  the  question 
is  more  complex,  owing  to  her  important  com- 
mercial interests  in  Spanish-Ameria;  M.  Ebray 
considers  that  France  could  use  the  movement 
in  order  to  bring  the  Spanish-American  Republics 
within  the  sphere  of  her  intellectual  attractions. 


The    Revue  de   Paris. 

The  "  Revue  de  Paris  "  is  lively  and  entertain- 
ing as  usual,  and  its  articles  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
so  long  as  is  the  fashion  in  some  of  its  contem- 
poraries. 

The  Sultan  as  a  Financier. 

The  most  topical  contribution  to  the  "  Revue '' 
is  one  by  M.  Gaulis  in  the  first  November  num- 
ber, apropos  of  the  recent  difficulty  with  Turkey. 
He  begins  by  telling  us  that  some  years  ago,  dur-  . 
ing  the  Armenian  massacres,  a  man  who  was  in  a 
position  to  know  prophesied,  not  once,  but  many 
times,  that  the  Powers  would  never  enter  into  a 
conflict  with  the  Sultan  except  on  matters  of  busi- 
ness, and  that  the  Sick  Man  of  Europe  would  only 
die  of  his  bad  finance.  The  Franco-Turkish  diffi- 
culty, when  for  +he  first  time  since  the  Peace  of 
St.  Stefano  one  of  the  great  Powers  broke  off  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  the  Sultan,  formed  a  strik- 
ing fulfilment  of  this  prophecy.  Abdul  Hamid  has 
certainly  afforded  Europe  more  than  one  oppor- 
tunity for  a  searching  examination  of  conscience, 
so  much  so  that,  little  by  little,  ever  since  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  a  new  dogma — that  of  the  inviol- 
ability of  the  Sultan,  rather  than  the  integrity  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire — has  come  to  be  accepted  by 
Europe. 

Turkey  is  a  rich  country,  and  yet  the  Turks 
have  never  acquired  financial  aptitude,  and  Abdul 
Hamid  himself,  is  from  this  point  of  view  more 
Turkish  than  any  of  his  subjects.      Financiers  with 
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whom  he  condescends  to  discuss  the  sources  of  a 
loan,  or  some  railway  concession,  are  wont  to  leave 
the  Palace  in  a  state  of  absolute  despair.  Fanatic 
Turks  accuse  the  West  with  having  corrupted  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  but  the  true  corrupter  is  the 
Imperial  Palace,  whose  methods  are  imitated  all 
through  the  official  hierarchy.  The  war  in  South 
Africa  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  Sultan;  he 
feared  some  movement  on  the  part  of  his  own  sub- 
jects, and  for  two  years  he  refused  all  mining  con- 
cessions. The  regular  deficit  in  the  Turkish 
finances  appears  to  be  from  two  millions  to  two 
and  a  half  millions  sterling  every  year;  and  at  the 
beginning  of  1901  it  represented  an  accumu- 
lated deficit  of  eleven  millions  sterling.  In  M. 
Gaulis'  opinion  the  situation  is  such  that  some- 
thing must  be  done,  and  that  speedily. 

Berlin  and  the  Emperor. 
An  anonymous  writer,  who  signs  himself  "  Un 
Berlinois,"  writes  a  character  sketch  of  the  Ger- 
man Emperor,  apropos  of  his  difference  with  the 
Berlin  Municipality,  in  which  he  does  justice  to 
the  extraordinary  mixture  of  medieval  and  feudal 
conceptions  with  modern  ideas,  which  exist  in  the 
brain  of  His  Imperial  Majesty.  Among  all  his 
predecessors  the  Emperor  appears  to  prefer  as  his 
model  his  grandfather,  William  I.,  whose  memory 
he  constantly  invokes.  There  could  be  no  greater 
contrast  between  the  grandson  and  the  grand- 
father. It  has  been  wickedly  said  of  William  I. 
that  if  he  had  not  been  the  son  of  a  King,  he  would 
have  made  a  very  good  sergeant-major!  At  any 
rate,  he  had  the  gift  of  choosing  his  councillors, 
and  of  letting  them  have  their  own  way  on  the 
whole;  moreover,  he  was  exclusively  Prussian, 
and  for  his  title  of  German  Emperor  he  did  not 
greatly  care.  Now,  whatever  else  can  be  said  of 
his  grandson,  he  is  certainly  not  limited  in  his 
sympathies,  nor  is  he  at  all  inclined  to  underrate 
his  Imperial  position,  or  to  confine  his  sympathies 
exclusively  to  Prussia;  least  of  all  is  he  the  man 
to  leave  his  councillors  to  govern.  The  grand- 
father took  little  or  no  interest  in  questions  of 
political  economy,  commerce,  and  navigation,  with 
which  his  grandson  is  positively  entranced. 


La   Nouvelle   Revue. 

"  La  Nouvelle  Revue  "  contains  several  interest- 
ing articles,  of  which  Captain  Gilbert's  addition 
to  Transvaal  War  literature  is  worthy  of  special 
notice. 

The  Kaiser  and  His  Army. 

Another  military  article  deals  from  a  more  or 
less  technical  point  of  view  with  the  great  Ger- 
man manoeuvres.      These  pages  make  it  very  clear 


that  the  German  Emperor,  who  in  a  real  sense 
commands  his  army,  has  watched  every  detail  of 
the  South  African  campaign,  and  that  already  he 
is  doing  his  best  to  apply  that  knowledge  in  a 
practical  manner.  The  writer  points  out,  also,  that 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  German 
Army,  during  the  recent  manoeuvres  naval  bat- 
talions were  brought  into  play;  these  battalions 
were  commanded  by  Admiral  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia.  M.  Galler  gives  the  whole  text  of  a  very 
interesting  and  lengthy  telegram  which  shows  how 
completely  the  Kaiser  keeps  in  touch  with  his 
army.  In  this  telegram  the  Emperor  refers  with 
evident  pleasure  to  the  naval  battalions,  pointing 
out  how  great  a  part  the  German  sailors  (blau- 
jacken)  played  in  the  international  Chinese  cam- 
paign. 

"  A  Family  Palace." 

An  amusing  article,  which  might  well  be  longer, 
deals  with  the  Elysee,  the  official  residence  of 
the  French  President,  which  is  now  becoming,  ac- 
cording to  the  writer,  a  family  palace,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  M.  Loubet  is,  above  all  things,  a 
family  man.  The  Elysee  has  gone  through  many 
phases:  thus,  poor  President  Faure  was  most 
anxious  that  it  should  rival,  if  not  eclipse,  the  great 
royal  residences  of  Europe.  "  Under  M.  Thiers, 
the  Elysee  became  one  vast  study,  under  Mac- 
Mahon  a  military  club,  under  Grevy  a  house  of 
business,  under  Carnot  a  church,  and  under  Faure 
a  royal  theatre!"  Under  M.  Loubet's  benign  rule, 
this  most  charming  of  Paris  mansions,  is  now  what 
it  should  be — a  happy  mixture  of  a  private  house* 
and  of  a  great  State  department.  The  writer  of 
the  article,  M.  Guiches,  pays  a  pretty  tribute 
to  "  Madame  la  Presidente,"  who,  though  she  has 
no  official  position  as  the  President's  consort,  yet 
plays  so  great  a  part  at  the  Elysee.  He  appeals 
to  her  to  widen  her  social  circle  so  as  to  include 
great  writers  and  artists,  for  up  to  the  present 
time  the  "  intellectuals,"  save,  of  course,  those 
who  are  also  politicians,  have  been  seen  but  very 
little  at  the  Elysee. 

Other  articles  in  the  second  November  number 
include  a  curious  paper  by  M.  Labbe  on  "  Doctors 
and  Patients,"  an  admirably  illustrated  account 
by  M.  Mauclair  of  the  sculptor  Denys  Peuch,  and 
some  pages  on  Alexis  Potiekhine,  who  has  just 
celebrated  his  jubilee  as  novelist  and  playwright. 


La   Revue. 

In  the  November  numbers  of  "  La  Revue  "  Dr. 
Romme  relates  the  wonders  worked  by  vaseline 
in  restoring  broken  noses,  and  beautifying  unbeau- 
tiful  features.  "  The  German  Novel  in  1901," 
viewed  through  French  spectacles,  is  also  an  in- 
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teresting  study.  M.  Henri  Sienkiewicz  contributes 
a  plaintive,  but  highly  original  story,  "  Vision  Su- 
preme." A  light  and  amusing  article  deals  with 
*'  le  five  o'clock  "  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV., 
when  it  was  the  custom  for  the  fashionable  world 
to  unite  in  the  afternoon,  not  to  drink  tea,  but 
costly  wines,  and  to  feast  on  a  profusion  of  ex- 
travagant and  fantastic  dainties. 

Are  French  Politicians  Illiterate? 

On  the  whole — no,  says  M.  Ernest-€harles,  who 
has  been  moved  to  write  a  long  article  in  proof 
of  his  view,  by  the  nonsense  often  talked  about 
the  barbarous  illiteracy  of  French  politicians. 
Everywhere  the  opinion  is  loudly  asserted  that 
the  French  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  a 
•kind  of  convenient  dumping-ground  for  all  the 
moral  and  intellectual  mediocrities  who  are  a  nui- 
sance anywhere  else — who  hate  every  clever  and 
intellectual  man,  because  they  themselves  are  in- 
curable addlepates. 

But,  is  this  so?  says  M.  Ernest-Charles.  Take 
the  Senate  first.  How  can  the  charge  of  intel- 
lectual inferiority  be  brought  against  a  body 
containing  such  a  savant  as  M.  Berthelot,  or  such 
talented  writers  as  M.  de  Freycinet,  M.  Deschanel, 
M.  Beranger,  or  M.  Francis  Charmes,  the  author  of 
the  political  notes  in  the  "  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes"?  The  culture  of  many  French  politi- 
cians may  not  be  academically  perfect;  it  is  never- 
theless that  best  calculated  to  suit  the  needs  of 
those  possessing  it.  It  is  not  their  aim  and  end; 
it  is  rather  a  useful  help  to  them  in  their  life  of 
activity.  The  writer  cites  M.  Bourgeois  as  an 
apt  illustration  of  an  extremely  practical  man, 
with,  nevertheless,  a  keen  interest  in  all  matters 
appertaining  to  art,  literature,  and  science.  M. 
Ribot  is  immensely  learned;  but  not  greatly  de- 
voted to  literature  as  a  fine  art.  M.  Brisson  looks 
upon  letters  as  frivolity;  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  is 
said  to  scorn  them.  M.  Melix  could  never  be 
called  a  literary  man;   neither  could  M.  Delcasse. 

But,  says  the  writer,  this  does  not  necessarily 
prove  any  decadence — merely  that  the  more  and 
more  complex  problems  that  beset  politicians  re- 
quire rather  practical  than  cultured  men.  Never- 
theless, intellectual  graces  must  always  count  for 
much  in  the  success  of  a  French  politician. 

Spain  as  Viewed  by  a  Spaniard. 
Nay  Cardil  contributes  a  melancholy  article  on 
'  Intellectual  Spain."  No  person  of  eminence  in 
Spain  but  recognises  the  two  chief  factors  in 
Spain's  misery  to  be  too  much  of  the  priest  and 
too  much  of  the  soldier.  Not  even  a  novel  can  ap- 
pear without  some  priestly  personage  figuring 
in  it.  In  everything  Spain  sees  a  religious  prob- 
lem. Even  a  modern  writer  of  distinction  will 
hotly   defend    the   "  Holy   Inquisition." 


The  sight  of  the  wretched  poverty  of  the  Spanish 
peasants  is  heartrending.  Many  even  live  in 
caves,  like  animals.  What  they  earn  is  derisoire. 
Naturally,  it  is  not  surprising  that  every  year 
20,000  Spaniards  depart  for  South  America.  The 
oral  population  is  even  more  desperately  poor 
than  the  peasants.  A  shepherd  will  live  on  a  piece 
of  bitter  barley  bread  a  day.  In  many  provinces 
they  eat  no  meat,  only  cabbages  and  chestnuts. 

Schoolmasters,  it  is  complained,  die  of  hunger 
in  the  streets,  while  any  toreador  with  the  least 
celebrity  grows  rich.  Most  teachers  only  earn 
£20  a  year,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  they  should 
1  ve,  yet  with  all  this  poverty,  in  no  nation  are 
the  public  moneys  more  carelessly  and  wastefully 
administered.  "  Our  proverbial  cruelty,"  this 
Spaniard  continues,  "  which  is  displayed  like  a 
black  blotch  on  the  pages  of  our  native  history, 
is  probably  due  to  these  two  elements,  fanati- 
cism and  ignorance — a  union  which  begets  bar- 
barism." 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  decrepit  Spain,  another 
Spain  is  moving — the  Spain  which  riots  in  the 
streets,  fulminates  at  the  theatre,  and  applauds 
plays  against  clericalism.  In  this  new  and  strug- 
gling Spain  lies  the  only  hope  for  the  Spanish 
people. 

A  Sermon  to  American  Multi-Mil lionaires. 
M.  de  Norvins  finds  eleven  pages  all  too  few  to 
enumerate  the  sins  of  the  multi-millionaire,  who, 
in  his  view,  seems  always  an  American.  The 
women  are  worse  than  the  men.  They  are  not 
ashamed  of  jilting — "  exploiting  love  ";  they  catch 
Stock  Exchange  fever,  and  only  live  for  the  Wall 
Street  quotations;  they  are  thoughtless,  heartless, 
reckless — a  lesson  to  the  Parisian  not  to  be  like 
them.  For  a  vivid  picture  of  a  modern  life  of 
drive  and  rush,  from  early  morning  till  far  intj 
the  night,  nothing  could  be  more  vivid  than  this 
paper. 


Some  interesting  incidents  of  the  Liverpool  land- 
ing-stage are  told  in  "Good  Words"  by  T.  W.  Wilk- 
inson, under  the  heading  "  An  Ocean  Voyager'd 
Terminus." 

In  some  recent  numbers  of  the  English  "  Review 
of  Reviews  "  appeared  some  comments  by  Mr. 
Stead  on  Mr.  Edwards  and  the  "  Daily  News," 
and  these  were  reproduced  in  our  columns.  In 
the  English  "  Review  of  Reviews  "  for  December 
Mr.  Stead  says: — "  If  I  had  had  the  facts  now 
placed  before  me  in  my  possession  when  I  wrote 
my  articles  of  February  and  September,  I  would 
not  have  written  as  I  did,  and  I  frankly  apologise 
to  Mr.  Edwards  for  observations  which  the  facts, 
as  now  stated  to  me,  did  not  justify." 
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INDUSTRIAL    SUPPLEMENT. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  BRITISH   COMMERCE.— THE  STORY  OF   PEARS'   SOAP. 


I 


Worth  untold  Gold. 


There  are  few  more  conspicuous  examples  of 
brilliant  success  in  the  annals  of  British  trade 
than  that  which  is  afforded  by  the  story  of  the 
way  in  which  the  makers  of  Pears'  soap  have  held 
their  own  against  the  competition  of  the  world. 
Amid  much  that  is  gloomy  and  depressing,  the 
triumph  of  the  Isleworth  soap-makers  stands  out 
like  a  pillar  of  fire  in  the  darkness  to  encourage 
those  who  refuse  to  believe  that  John  Bull  can- 
not maintain  in  the  future  the  pre-eminent  posi- 
tion which  he  won  in  the  past.  I  therefore  gladly 
availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  me  by 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Barratt,  the  chair- 
man of  Messrs.  Pears,  to  include  in  the  series  of 
pictures  of  successful  British  industries  some  ac- 
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:ount  of  the  remarkable  business  which  has  placed 
md  maintained  their  manufacture  in  the  fore-top 
)f  the  world.  The  story  is  one  eminently  calcula- 
ed  to  encourage  those  who  are  engaged  in  waking 
ip  John  Bull,  because  the  success  of  Pears'  soap 
aas  been  achieved  by  methods  thoroughly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  national  traditions.  There  is 
lothing  flimsy  about  it.  Its  foundations  were  truly 
md  deeply  laid  far  back  in  the  past.  It  is  no  mush  - 
■oom  growth,  and  it  owes  its  success  to  the  solid 
lualities  which  have  ever  been  the  glory  of  British 
rade. 

Pears'  soap  dates  from  the  year  1789,  the  year 
which  witnessed  the  birth  of  the  French  Revolu- 
ion. 

Almost  everything  else  has  changed  in  English 
ournalism  since  the  days  when  the  "  Times  "  and 
:he  "  Morning  Chronicle "  were  publishing  the 
;tories  of  Napoleon's  victories  on  land  and  Nel- 
son's triumphs  at  sea;  but  one  thing  never 
i-hanged.  Year  in  and  year  out  the  daily  news- 
papers which  have  appeared  in  London  have  al- 
ways contained  advertisements  of  Pears'  soap, 
tfany  of  the  papers  in  which  the  earlier  advertise- 
nents  appeared  have  long  since  perished.  News- 
japers  come  and  newspapers  go,  but  Pears'  adver- 
tisement goes  on  for  ever. 

"  I  believe,"  said  Mr.  Barratt.  "  in  two  things — 
in  Free  Trade  and  in  Advertising."  The  Govern- 
nents  of  the  old  world  and  the  new  have  warred 
igainst  Pears'  soap.  They  have  built  tariff  barriers 
o  prevent  the  Isleworth  soap  being  admitted  to  the 
vash-stands  of  their  subjects.  But  the  soap  has 
riumphed  over  the  tariff.  The  only  effect  of  their 
axes  has  been  that  their  subjects  have  to  pay 
nore  for  Pears'  soap  than  they  would  otherwise 
lave  done;  but,  pay  more  or  pay  less,  they  have 
)ought  it  all  the  same.  To-day  there  is  no  city  in 
he  civilised  world  where  the  citizens,  be  they 
vhite-skinned,  yellow,  red,  or  brown,  or  black,  can- 
lot,  and  do  not,  wash  their  faces,  and  shave  their 
mins,  with  the  product  of  the  Isleworth  soap- 
vorks. 

The  story  of  the  growth  t>f  the  business  is  one  of 
he  romances  of  British  industry.  A  century  since 
t  began  in  the  humblest  way.  Andrew  Pears — the 
irst  of  the  dynasty,  the  great-grandfather  of  the 
tfr.  Andrew  Pears,  who  at  this  moment  presides 
Dver  the  steaming  vats  of  Isleworth — bethought 
)im  that  he  could  turn  an  honest  penny  by  manu- 
acturing  a  first-class  soap.  Sovereigns  and  states- 
nen  were  watching  with  fear  and  trembling  th» 
'arthquake  throes  of  the  Great  Revolution  when 
le  set  up  his  apparatus  at  the  back  of  his  shop  in 
,Vells-street,  Oxford-street,  and  began  soap-mak- 
ng,  little  dreaming  that  thereby  he  would  cause 
he  name  of  Pears  to  be  as  familiar  as  a  household 
•ord  among  hundreds  of  millions  of  human  beings. 


to  whom  the  names  of  the  Prime  Ministers  of  his 
day  are  as  unknown  as  those  of  the  monarchs  whc 
reigned  in  Memphis  long  before  the  birth  of  Moses. 
He  was  an  honest  tradesman  who  made  good  soap, 
and  who,  even  in  those  early  days,  grasped  the 
fundamental  principle  of  modern  business  which 
is  a  direct  negation  of  the  fallacious  proverb  that 
'  Good  wine  needs  no  bush."  for  he  realised  that 
it  was  of  no  use  to  produce  the  best  article  in  the 
world  unless  by  some  means  or  other  you  can  bring 
the  knowledge  of  that  fact  to  your  fellow-creatures. 
Do  men  light  a  candle  and  set  it  under  a  bushel? 
i  hey  not,  rather,  set  it  on  a  candlestick,  so  that 
its  light  may  gladden  the  eyes  of  men?  So  thought 
Pears  the  First,  and  he  decided  that,  having  made 
a  good  soap,  it  was  his  duty  to  advertise  the  world 
of  the  fact,  so  that  all  mankind  should  at  least  have 
a  chance  to  wash  and  be  clean.  So  he  no  sooner 
manufactured  the  first  cakes  of  Pears'  soap  than 
he  began  to  act  as  his  own  trumpeter,  and  cried 
his  wares  lustily  in  the  columns  of  all  the  papers, 
therein  setting  an  example  to  his  descendants  in 
the  light  of  which  they  are  faithfully  walking  even 
to  this  day. 

He  was  in  a  very  small  way  of  business.  But 
he  advertised,  and  his  business  began  to  grow.  The 
good  seed  may  fall  on  the  most  fertile  soil,  but  if 
there  descends  upon  it  no  rain  from  Heaven  in  the 
shape  of  advertisements,  it  will  be  as  barren  as  if 
it  had  fallen  on  stony  ground.  But  the  canny  soap- 
maker  was  haunted  by  a  dread  of  illegitimate  com- 
petition. There  were  no  trade-mark  laws  in  those 
days;  what  was  there  to  hinder  some  base  and  un- 
scrupulous rival  scooping  in  the  advantage  of  the 
advertisements  for  which  Mr.  Pears  had  paid  with 
his  own  small  capital  by  palming  off  some  fraudu- 
lent imitations  as  the  genuine  and  only  Pears?  To 
circumvent  such  rascals,  the  elder  Pears  had  re- 
course to  the  expedient  of  allowing  no  single  piece 
of  his  soap  to  go  out  to  the  world  except  in  a  cover 
upon  which  he  had  inscribed  with  his  own  grey 
goose-quill  his  own  autograph  signature!  The 
Pears  autograph  went  with  every  cake  of  soap; 
none  others  were  genuine.  In  this  painful  fashion 
the  foundations  of  the  business  were  laid.  The 
original  and  only  Andrew  Pears  carried  on  busi- 
ness alone  from  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution until  three  years  after  the  passing  of  the 
Great  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  For  when  a  business 
concern  has  a  history  which  outlasts  a  century, 
one  naturally  strings  on  the  changes  in  its  in- 
ternal constitution  with  those  great  alterations 
which  affect  the  constitution  of  nations.  In  1835, 
Mr.  Francis  Pears,  a  grandson  of  the  original 
Andrew,  was  taken  into  the  firm  as  a  partner 
The  grandfather  and  grandson  were  the  original 
A.  and  F.  Pears,  and  the  business  continued  in 
their  hands  for  several  years.     In  1865.  the  present 
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Mr.  Andrew  Pears  and  Mr.  Thomas  H.  J.  Barratt 
joined  the  grandson,  Mr.  P'rancis  Pears,  who  was 
then  an  elderly  man,  and  in  their  vigorous  hands 
the  business  took  a  new  lease  of  life.  Mr.  Fiancis 
Pears  remaineu  with  them  for  twelve  years,  and 
then  finally  retired  in  1877.  For  nearly  a  dozen 
years  Mr.  Andrew  Pears  and  Mr.  Barratt  carried 
on  the  busi- 
ness, alone,  but 
nearly  ten 
years  ago  they 
converted  i  t 
into  a  limited 
liability  com- 
pany, known 
as  A.  and  F. 
Pears,  Limited. 
The  firm  has 
ever  remained 
faithful  to  the 
principles  and 
the  practice  of 
its  founder.  It 
is  true  that  it 
is  no  longer 
possible  for 
any  one  mem- 
ber of  the  firm, 
I  in 'I  he  the 
hundred  arms 
of  Briareus 
himself,  to  sign 
each  separate 
piece  of  tlie 
millions  of 
cakes  which  is- 
sue  annually 
from  Isleworth 
to  contribute 
to  the  clean- 
s  i  n  g  of  the 
w  o  r  1  d.  But 
the  three  e  s- 
s  e  n  t  i  a  1  s  re- 
in a  i  n.  They 
produce  the 
best  soap,  they 
advertise  liber- 
ally, and  they 
take    stringent 

precautions    against    fraudulent    imitations, 
spacious  palace  in  which  the   firm   has   its 


Mr.  Andrew  Pears. 


The 
head- 
quarters in  Oxford-street  is  at  once  a  tribute  to 
the  success  which  has  followed,  and  a  picturesque 
and  striking  illustration  of  the  methods  by  which 
that  success  has  been  achieved.  The  hall  of  the 
Pears'  Palace  carries  you  back  to  the  marble  halls 
of  ancient   Pompeii.      The   vestibule   of  the   great 


soapmaker  is  a  reproduction  in  marble  and  mosj 
of  the  atrium  of  the  palace  of  some  Roman  nob 
In  the  hot  summer  weather  there  is  no  such  c 
lightfully  cool  retreat,  redolent  of  reminiscenc 
of  classic  antiquity,  as  the  beautiful  hall  in  whi 
divinities  in  white  marble  adorn  the  sunken  fou 
tain  which  is  dedicated  to  the  cult  of  cleanline: 

Goddesses  b 
anci  e  n  t  ai 
modern  scul 
tors  stand  am 
green  foliaj 
gleaming  wh: 
and  1  u  s  tro 
above  the  m 
saic  floor,  a 
contr  astir 
pie  a  s  a  n  t  ] 
with  fresco 
walls  and  ro 
Outside  roa 
and  rumbl 
the  ceaseh 
traffic  of  C 
ford  -  stre 
within  y 
hear  the  s 
very  ripple 
the  founta 
as  it  throws 
its  spray,  as 
in  homage 
the  beauty 
Thorwaldsei 
Venus.  1 
devote  tl 
g  r  o  u  n  d  flo 
of  their  bui 
ness  premis 
•  to  such  a  p: 
ture  of  puri 
and  of  beau 
was  aninspir 
tion  of  geni 
—  that  geni 
of  artistic  a 
vertis  e  m  e  r 
which  hi 
been,  from 
old,  and  is  t 
day  the  secret  of  the  success  of  Pears'  soa 
One  of  the  secrets.  For  the  first  secret  is  n 
advertisement,  but  quality.  Pears'  soap  is  goi 
soap.  It  bears  the  hall-mark  of  excellence,  if  sui 
a  thing  can  be  said  to  exist  in  the  case'  of  soa 
Possibly  the  nearest  approach  to  such  a  ha 
mark  is  the  official  appointment  which  Messi 
Pears   hold   for  the   supply   of   toilet-soap   to   t 
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iving  and  Queen.  This  Royal  Warrant,  which  was 
originally  issued  by  Queen  Victoria,  has  been  re- 
newed by  Edward  VII.  and  Queen  Alexandra,  who 
as  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  were  always  sup- 
plied with  Pears'  soap.  The  cause  of  its  success 
is  due  to  its  own  intrinsic  excellence.  It  is  not 
a  cheap  and   nasty  soap. 

Into  the  mystery  of  soap-making  it  is  not  for  me 
to  enter.  But  unless  a  whole  host  of  competent 
doctors  have  wantonly  or  corruptly  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  to  deceive  the  public,  and  unless  the 


roasted  in  an  oven  without  perceptible  shrinking  a". 
bulk.  Like  good  wine,  it  improves  with  keeping. 
No  soap  is  sent  out  that  has  not  had  twelve  monthfc 
in  which  to  mature,  and  it  will  keep  for  twenty 
years  wfthout  losing  its  virtue.  It  is  proof  against 
all  vicissitudes  of  climate.  Our  officers  use  it 
campaigning  in  South  Africa,  and  one  of  the  last 
orders  filed  before  my  visit  was  for  the  ship  "  Dis- 
covery." which  was  about  to  start  to  hoist  the  flag 
of  England  on  the  Southern  Pole. 
The  soap,  which  was  originally  manufactured  in 


Mr.  Barratt  in  his  Office. 


expert  jurors  of  twenty  international  exhibitions 
have  aided  and  abetted  the  fraud,  Pears'  soap 
comes  as  near  to  ideal  excellence  as  it  is  possible 
for  manufactured  articles  to  attain  unto  in  this 
fallen  world.  According  to  Dr.  J.  L.  Milton,  the 
senior  surgeon  and  lecturer  at  St.  John's  Hospital 
for  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  the  ideal  soap  should  con- 
tain 15  per  cent,  of  ordinary  moisture,  nearly 
12  per  cent,  of  soda,  and  67J  per  cent  of  oil.  Pears' 
soap  contains  7.25  per  cent,  of  soda,  67.4  per  cent, 
of  oil,  and  15  per  cent,  of  moisture.  It  Is  a  trans- 
parent soap,  devoid  or  any  colouring  matter.  It  is 
boiled  in   alcohol  and   is  so  solid   that  it  can  be 


a  small  back  room  behind  the  shop,  is  now  turned 
out  by  a  thousand  tons  in  the  great  factory  at 
Isleworth.  Soap  vats  do  not  readily  lend  them- 
selves to  dithyrambics,  but  Mr.  Andrew  Pears,  who 
reigns  over  the  Kingdom  of  Soap  at  Isleworth, 
feels  a  pardonable  pride  in  contemplating  the  ex- 
tent and  the  perfection  of  his.  works.  Here  every 
part  of  the  process  is  gone  through  which  converts 
the  various  combinations  of  oleaginous  matter 
and  chemicals,  which,  when  deftly  blended  to- 
gether, and  judiciously  cooked  in  boiling  alcohol, 
and  stored  for  twelve  months  in  airy  warehouses, 
finally  issue  to  the  world  as  Pears'  soap. 
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"LITTLE     BOBS." 

{Polcured  Plate i  one  of  three,  presented  with  Fein'  Annual. 
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Mr.  Thomas  J.  Barratt  is  the  Chairman  of  the 
3oard  of  Directors.  Mr.  Barratt,  now  in  the  full 
•igour  of  manhood's  prime,  upon  which  his  forty 
'■ears  of  service  in  the  firm  appear   to  have   left 

10  mark,  is  the  presiding  and  inspiring  genius  of 
he  commercial  part  of  the  business.  He  is  a 
Londoner  born  and  bred.  He  served  his  appren- 
iceship  in  a  City  house,  and  came,  while  still  a 
*oung  man,  to  build  up  and  extend  the  oM-es- 
ablished  business  of  Messrs.  Pears.  For  ten 
rears  he  has  been  chairman  of  the  company,  and 
t  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  to  his  versatility 
ngenuity,  and  industry  is  largely  due  the  supreme 
ommercial  position  which  it  occupies  at  the  pre- 
ient  time.  Mr.  Barratt  is  a  man  of  immense 
ourage,  of  assured  self-confidence,  of  boundless 
esource,  and  weariless  energy.  To  push  the  sale 
if  Pears'  soap  is  not  only  his  business — it  is  his 
ecreation  and  his  religion.  He  may  have  his 
loubts  on  other  things,  but  he  believes  in  Pears' 
oap  down  to  the  ground.  He  is  the  most  weari- 
ess  preacher  of  what  is  next  to  godliness — a  verit- 
able apostle  of  the  gospel  of  soap  and  water.  And 
rerily  he  has  his  reward.  The  capital  of  A.  and 
r.  Pears  to-day  is  close  upon  a  million  sterling, 
ind  the  dividend  for  the  year  ending  October, 
900,  was  10  per  cent. 

The  aim  of  Mr.  Barratt's  ambition  has  been  to 
mpress  upon  the  mind  of  the  whole  human  race 
hat  the  right  way  of  spelling  soap  is  not  S-O-A-P, 
is  the  dictionaries  would  have  it,  but  P-E-A-R-S. 
ro  this  end  he  has  devoted  his  life,  and  in  "  realms 
fhich  Caesar  never  knew  "  he  has  gone  far  to  re- 
vise his  ideal.  Of  Pears'  soap  it  may  be  said, 
s  was  said  of  old  time  of  the  Sun,  there  is  no 
peech  or  language  where  his  voice  is  not  heard. 

11  almost  every  tongue  heard  under  the  broad 
anony  of  heaven,  he  proc'aims  the  marvellous 
xce Hence  of  Pears'  soap.  The  other  day  I  visited 
Ila?gow  Exhib:tion,  and  was  confronted  at  every 
Ui  ii  by  advertisements  of  Pears'  soap,  until  you 
egan  to  feel  that  the  whole  Exhibition  was  little 


more  than  a  gigantic  hoarding  or  stationary  sam;- 
wich-man  for  Pears.  And  so  it  is,  more  or  less, 
everywhere.  If  you  take  the  wings  of  the  morn 
ing,  and  fly  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth, 
even  then  he  will  follow  you  with  his  enamelled 
discs  and  picture  posters.  The  Russians  have 
not  yet  finished  the  bridging  of  Asia  by  their  gi- 
gantic trans-Siberian  railway,  but  so  far  as  they 
got,  they  had  to  take  "  Pears "  with  them,  and 
all  railway  cars  along  the  new  line  are  supplied 
with  Pears'  soap.  On  the  Indian  railways  it  is 
the  same:  their  enamelled  signs  meet  you  at  every 
station.  Survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru, 
and  everywhere  you  are  saluted  with  "  Good  morn- 
ing! Have  you  used  Pears'  soap?"  The  King's 
morning  drum-beat  which  follows  the  sun  round 
the  world  is  accompanied  everywhere  by  the  her- 
alds of  this  indispensable  soap.  Cities  where  the 
King's  writ  does  not  run  welcome  its  posters.  Only 
the  other  day  an  enterprising  young  business  man 
from  Cairo  came  to  complain  that  they  did  not  get 
enough  advertisements  from  Pears'  for  the  ver- 
nacular press  of  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.  Ii' 
the  world  does  not  know  a  good  thing  when  they 


*'  I    am   50   to-day,    but   thanks   to    Pears'    Soap    my 

complexion  is  only  17." — Georgina  Weldon. 
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The  mighty  pyramids  of  stone 
That  wedge-like  cleave  the  desert  airs. 
When  nearer  seen  and  better  known, 
Art  but  gigantic  steps  of — (Pears). 

—  After  Lons-feliczv- 
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Willie  Ml 

"You  Dirty  Boy!  " 

have  gat  it,   it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  Messrs. 
Pears. 

To  impress  the  idea  that  soap  begins  with  a  P, 
they  exhaust  all  the  resources  of  ingenuity  in 
order  to  secure  the  support  of  those  whose  names 
are  known  by  their  fellow-men.  They  get.  most 
of  them  without  money  and  without  price.  One 
of  their  most  successful  advertisements  was  given 
them  in  autograph,  in  sheer  good  nature,  by  Henry 
Ward  Beecher.  Mrs.  Georgina  Weldon's  well- 
known  certificate  was  equally  spontaneous.  There 
is  no  one  of  note  whom  they  would  not  gladly  yoke 
to  their  triumphal  car.  If  they  could  use  the 
whole  bench  of  bishops  as  sandwichmen,  and  make 
even  the  great  Lord  Mayor's  gilded  coach  a  peri- 
patetic advertisement  for  their  unequalled  soap, 
they  would  do  so  with  a  light  heart. 

One  of  the  greatest  successes  in  this  way  was 
their  purchase  for  purposes  of  reproduction,  as 
an  advertisement,  of  Sir  John  Millais'  charming 
picture  of  his  little  nephew  blowing  soap-bubbles. 
For  this  picture  Mr.  Barratt  paid  £2,200.  It  was. 
in  Millais'  own  opinion,  one  of  the  best  he  e 
painted,  and  he  regarded  it  with  personal  affection1 
inspired  by  the  little  lad  whose  features  have  been 
made  familiar  to  hundreds  of  millions  throughout 
the  world.  How  many  millions  of  copies  of  this 
picture  have  been  reproduced,  even  Messrs.  Pears 
themselves  do  not  know.  They  have  printed  them 
by  the  million  in  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  the 
money  these  reproductions  have  cost  throws  the 


original  price  of  the  picture  or  even  the  present 
value  far  into  the  shade.  Shortly  before  Sir 
John  Millais'  death  they  had  secured  his  promise  to 
paint  a  series  of  subject  pictures  for  use  in  similar 
fashion,  for  the  late  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy  was  fully  convinced  that  for  the  million 
no  more  efficient  way  could  be  devised  for  familiar- 
ising them  with  good  art  than  by  a  combination 
between  the  artist  and  the  advertiser.  They  were 
not  less  successful  with  Mr.  Marks,  R.A.,  nor  do 
they  despair  of  convincing  the  whole  artist  world 
that  the  day  will  come  when  artists  will  compete 
as  eagerly  for  the  privilege  of  supplying  posters 
for  great  advertisers  as  they  now  compete  for  the 
privilege  of  being  hung  on  the  line  in  the  Academy. 
It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  Mr. 
Barratt  confines  his  advertising  to  posters  and 
hoardings.  He  has  been,  and  is,  one  of  the  great- 
est advertisers  in  newspapers  and  periodicals.  How 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  this  Mecena.- 
of  Oxford-street  has  contributed  to  the  fund  by 
which  popular  literature  is  fed,  no  one  knows.  The 
largest  sum  ever  spent  in  a  single  year  by  Messrs. 
Pears  in  advertising  was  £126,000,  and  of  this  a 
goodly  sum  must  have  found  its  way  into  the 
pocket  of  publishers.  But  Mr.  Barratt  is  himself 
a  publisher.  "  Pears'  Annual  "  for  several  years 
has  been  one  of  the  most  popular,  if  not  the  most 
popular,  of  our  illustrated  Christmas  publications. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  almost  too  successful.  Last 
year  it  showed  signs  of  advancing  to  half  a  mil- 
lion. This,  year  no  more  than  300,000  copies  will 
be  printed,  and  those  who  want  it  will  have  to 
order  it  betimes. 


Bubbles"  Electric  Night-Light. 
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He  Won't  be  Happy  till  He  gets  It. 

At  one  time  he  used  the  magic-lantern  for  ad- 
vertising purposes,  but  at  present  he  confines  him- 
self to  displaying  in  his  windows  in  Oxford-street 
the  admirable  living  pictures  by  the  aid  of  the 
kinetoscope.  The  picture  of  the  Dirty  Boy  be- 
ing actually  washed  is  very  humorous.  The  sta- 
tuette of  the  Dirty  Boy  has  been  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  Messrs.  Pears'  advertisements.  It  de- 
serves to  rank  side  by  side  with  the  Millais  pic- 
ture, and  the  familiar  baby  in  the  bath,  who  "won't 
be  happy  till  he  gets  it." 

Mr.  Barratt  first  saw  the  original  baoy  in  the 
bath  as  a  small  detail  in  a  picture  in  Paris.  He 
bought  the  right  to  reproduce  it  at  a  handsome 
figure,  and  issued  it  as  "  A  Knight  of  the  Bath." 
It  was  a  dead  failure.  But  by  some 
happy  inspiration  he  rechristeued  it,  "  He 
won't  be  happy  till  he  gets  it,"  and  in- 
stantly it  "  caught  on  "  like  wildfire.  In 
tnis  case  the  whole  success  of  the  adver- 
tisement lay  in  the  inscription.  Another 
most  popular  advertisement,  perhaps  in 
some  respects  the  most  successful  of  all, 
had  no  picture  to  help  it  into  popularity. 
I  refer  to  the  famous  "  Good  morning! 
Have  you  used  Pears'  Soap?"  Mr.  Bar- 
ratt told  me  how  this  originated.  He 
was  sitting  meditating  one  evening  when 
the  thought  occurred  to  him.  "What  a 
queer  fellow  Epps  is!  I  wonder  how  he 
hit  upon  that  phrase  '  grateful  and  com- 
forting '  to  describe  his  cocoa.  When- 
ever we  hear  these  words  we  think  if 
Epps."  From  this  he  fell  a-thinking 
whether  he  could  not  link  Pears'  soap  as 
indissolubly  on  to  an  even  more  familiar 
phrase.  He  asked  himself,  and  then  h° 
asked  his  friends,  what  phrase  was  in 
most  constant  use.  They  made  out  lists. 
and    from    all    it    appearc  1    that    "  Good 


Morning"  headed  the  lot.  So  he  decided  to 
link  Pears'  Soap  on  to  Good  Morning.  The 
phrase  "  Good  Morning!  Have  you  used  Pears' 
Soap?"  was  advertised  simultaneously  in  all 
the  papers,  and  achieved  an  immediate  and  dur- 
able success. 

Another  very  successful  catch  phrase  owed  the 
greatest  popularity  to  a  caricature  in  "  Punch." 
Mr.  Barratt  had  been  publishing  a  series  of  tes- 
timonials, with  portraits  of  persons  who  declared 
that  "  since  first  they  discovered  Pears'  Soap  they 
had  used  no  other."  Mr.  Harry  Furniss  con- 
triDu:ed  to  "  runch  "  the  familiar  picture  of  the 
dirty,  out-of-elbows  tramp,  writing  a  declaration: 
"  Two  years  ago  I  used  your  soap,  since  when  1 
have  used  no  other."  The  humour  of  the  drawing 
tickled  the  public,  and  by  Mr.  Agnew's  permission 
tne  sketch  became  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
advertising  assets  of  Messrs.  Pears. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  advertising  coups  of 
Messrs.  Pears  led  to  the  passing  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  In  the  early  eighties  French  ten 
centime  pieces  were  freely  accepted  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  English  penny;  but  they  were  not  coin 
of  the  realm,  and  were,  therefore,  fair  game  for 
the  advertiser.  Messrs.  Pears  impurted  hundreds 
of  thousands,  of  the  French  copper  com,  stamped 
them  all  with  the  word  "  rears,"  and  put  them  in 
circulation.  Commissionaires  with  bags  were  sup- 
plied with  Pears'  stamped  ten-centime  pieces  at 
fourteen  to  the  shilling.  Thej  made  2d.  in  the 
shilling  by  disposing  of  them  at  omnibus  stands 
and  elsewhere.       The  whole  town  was  set  talking 
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Pears'  pennies,  and  at  last  the  Government  had 
interfere  and  pass  a  special  Act  of  Parliament, 
rbidding  the  circulation  of  French  coin  after  a 
rtain  date.  The  Government  bought  up  a!l  the 
jars  pennies,  and  melted  them  down.  So  ended 
e  brief  but  brilliant  run  of  one  of  Mr.  Barratt's 
any  inventions. 

This  was  not  the  only  time  Pears  figured  in  Par- 
imenc.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  Gladstone,  when 
;sirous  of  illustrating  vast  numbers,  said,  "  They 
•e  as  numerous  as  the  advertisements  uf  Pears' 
lap  or  as  autumn  leaves  in  Vallombrosa." 
As  a  rule  Messrs.  Pears  have  avoided  punning 
lvertisements.  But  Messrs.  P.  have  succumbed 
last.  Shakespeare,  who  wrote  about  every- 
ling,  never  mentions  soap.  But  in  tne  chorus 
)  the  third  act  of  "  Henry  V."  Mr.  Barratt  dis- 
jvered  that  by  a  slight  alteration  in  the  spacing 
is  possible  to  discover,  not  only  soap,  biu  Pears' 
oap  in  Shakespeare.  Their  latest  advertisement 
isplays  a  portrait  of  the  Immortal  Bard,  inscribed, 
Shakespeare  saves  his  Bacon."  The  quotation 
ow  runs  thus:  — 

"For    SOAP    PEARS    this   fleet    majestical." 

Besides  the  pictorial  advertisement,  Messrs. 
ears  have  indulged,  although  sparingly,  in  rhyme. 
ne  of  the  most  amusing  of  their  versified  ad- 
ertisements  was  the  "  Unpacific  Yarn,"  which  de- 
bribed  in  nonsense  verses  how  Bishop  Q.,  of  Wan- 
aloo,  worked  the  miracle  of  making  a  black  man 
-hite  by  the  use  of  Pears'  soap.  But  the  most 
otable  advertisement  in  verse  came  to  them  as 
n   unsought-for   gift   from   the   gods   in   the   Bon 


Gaultier  ballads.  In  "  Paris  and  Helen,"  Sir 
Theodore  Martin  describes  how  Paris  sought  in 
vain  the  secret  of  Helen's  peerless  beauty.  "  'Twas 
a  gift  she  had  from  Venus,"  sacredly  preserved  in  a 
casket  with  a  golden  key.       The  ballad  tells  how 

Pans       ••Eagerly  the  lid  uncloses, 

Sees    within    it,    laid    aslope, 
Fragrant  of  the  sweetest  roses, 
Cakes  of  Pears'  Transparent  Soap." 

Science  has  also  been  laid  under  contribution, 
and  a  whole  series  of  optical  illusions  have  been 
employed  to  rivet  the  word  "  Pears "  upon  the 
popular  mind.  They  have  used  puzzles  sparingly, 
but  they  have  been  most  prodigal  in  book-markers, 
and  in  all  manner  of  cardboard  toys. 

The  result  of  all  this  prodigal  devotion  of  brains 
and  cash  to  the  advertising  of  Pears'  soap  has 
been  that  Pears  leads  the  world.  The  lead  has 
been  honestly  gained  by  legitimate  means.  In 
securing  the  sale  of  Pears'  soap  the  firm  has  in- 
cidentally given  an  immense  stimulus  to  popular 
literature,  has  aided  in  developing  the  art  of  co- 
lour-printing, and  has  done  a  great  deal  in  a 
humble  way  to  familiarise  the  far-off  races  of  dis- 
tant continents  with  the  idea  that  London,  where 
Pears'  soap  comes  from,  is  one  of  the  greatest  dis- 
tributing centres  in  the  world. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  there  is  no  such  non- 
conductor of  human  sympathy  as  dirt,  and  those 
who  make  good  soap  may  be  said  to  be  among 
not  the  least  efficient  or  the  least  recognised  ser- 
vants of  the  great  cause  of  the  fraternity  of  man- 
kind. And  among  these  Messrs.  Pears  hold  the 
foremost  place. 


The  Factory  at  Isleworth. 
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BUY    DIRECT   OF  THE    MANUFACTURERS   and   SAVE    FIFTY    PER   CENT, 


ON  &  CLEAVER, 

BELFAST,    IRELAND.  Ltd.. 

AND  156,  164,  166,  AND  170,  REGENT  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 

Irish  Linen  and  Damask  Manufacturers, 

Telegraphic  Address,  7 

LINL  N  —  Belfast."  AND  FCRN1SHERS,    BT   SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT  TO 

HIS    MOST    GRACIOUS    MAJESTY    THE   KING, 

THE  LATE  EMPRESS  FREDERICK, 

Members  of  the  Ro^al  Family,  and  all  the  Courts  of  Europe. 

Supply  Palaces,  Mansions,  Villas,  Cottages,  Hotels,  Railways,  Steamships,  Institutions, 
Regiments,  and  the  General  Public,  direct  with  every  description  of 

!    HOUSEHOLD   LINENS, 

From  the  Least  EApens^eto  the  FINEST  in  the  WORLD, 

Which,  being   WOVEN    BY    HAND,    Weap  longer  and   retain   the  Rich  Satin  appearance  to 

the  last.     By  obtaining  Direct,  all   intermediate  profits  are  saved,  and  the  cost  is  no  more 

than    that    usually    charged    for   common    power-loom    goods. 

IDIOU    I  IMTMO  ■     Real  Irish  L'"en  Sheeting,  fully  bleached,  2  yards  wide,  1/11  per  yard  ;  2\  yards  wide,  2/4|  per  yard. 

Irilun        INLIMu  ■     Holler  Towelling,  lSin.  wide,  3d.  per  yard.     Surplice  Linen,  7d.  per  yard.     Dusters,  from  3/3  per  doz. 

Linen  Glass  Cloths,  4  9  per  doz.    Fine  Linens  and  L'.nen  Diaper,  S^d.  per  yard.    Our  special  Soft  Finished  Longcloth,  from  3d. 

per  yard.  

lnifill    niMIOI/   Tini   C    I   IMTM   ■     Fish  Napkins,  2/11  per  doz.     Dinner  Napkins,  5/6  per  doz.    Table  Cloths, 
I  111  UN    UAlYIAulx     I  A  DLL    LINlN    •     2  yards  square,  2, 6:  2\  yards  by  3  yards,  5  6  each.    Kitchen  Table  Cloths, 

11  M.  each.    I  trout;  Huckaback  Towels,  4,6  per  doz.    ..  onograms,  Crests,  Coats  of  Arms,  Initials,  &c,  woven  or  embroidered. 

'  Special  attention  to  Club,  Hotel,  or  Mess  Orders  ) 


<>        MATPUI   COO    OUIDTO  ■     ^ine  m,anty  Longcloth  Bodies,  with  4-fold  pure  linen  fronts  and  cuffs,  35/6  the  half  doz. 

<>  lYIAIunLuUV  unlnlOi  (to  measure  2/- extra).  New  D.  signs  in  our  special  Indiana  Gauze  Oxford  and  Unshrink- 
able Flannels  for  the  Season.  OLD  SHIRTS  made  good  as  new,  with  good  materials  in  Neckbands,  Cuffs,  and  Fronts,  for  14/- 
the  half  doz. 

IRISH  CAMBRIC  POCKET-HANDKERCHIEFS :  S^^^^t^ssSs: 

Handkerchiefs  I  have  ever  seen."— "  Sy.viais  Home  Journal."     Children's,  1/3  per  doz.    Ladies  ,  2/3  per  doz.     Gentlemen's, 
3  3  per  doz.    Hemstitched.— Ladies',  2/9  per  doz.    Gentlemen's,  3/11  per  doz. 

iniAll    I   }ftir*M    Oni   I    inO    AHin    OIIPFO  ■    Collars.—  Ladies'  3-fold,  3/6  per  doz.     Gentlemen's  4-fold,  all 
InloH        INCN    uULLAllU    ANU    UUrrO,    newest  shapes,  4/11  per  doz.    CTffs -For  Ladies  or  Gentle- 
men, from  5,11  per  doz.    "Surplice  Makers  to  Westminster  Abbey"  and  the  Cathedrals  and  Churchesof  the  United  Kingdom. 
"Their  Irish  Linen  Collars,  Cuffs,  Shirts,  &c,  ha\e  the  merits  of  excellence  and  cheapness.  "—"Court  Circular." 

IDIOU    IIMnmPI   DTUIMO  i     A  luxurv  now  within  the  reach  of  all  Ladies.     Chenrses,  trimmed  Embroidery,  2  :: ; 
Itllun    UNULnuLU  I  111  Nil  ■    Nightdresses,  3/11;   Combinations,  4/6.     India  or  Colonial  Outfits,    £9  19s.  6d.  ; 
Bridal  l'rousteaux,  £6  la.  6d   ;  Infants'  Layettes,  £2  19s.  6d.  (see  list). 


IRISH  POPLINS  AND  DRESS  MATERIALS :  ^z.^^*:^r]^^% 


better  economv  to  buy  from  Lobinson  and  Cleaver." 


OUR    ROYAL    ULSTER    FLEECE    TRAVELLING    RUG 

Is    the    Handsomest,    Softest,    Warmest,    Lightest,    and    Cheapest    in    the    World. 

PRICE  15/6,   Extraordinary   Value. 

FACTORIES    AT    BELFAST,    BALLYKELLY.     AND    BANBRIDGE,    IRELAND. 


N.B.— To  prevent  delay,  all  letter  orders  and  Inquiries -for  Samples  should  be 

sent  direct   to   BELFAST,    IRELAND. 

»♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦»»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦»♦♦♦♦♦»»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦»♦»♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦< 
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BUSINESS    DEPARTMENi 


TH£  FINANCIAL   HISTORY   OF   THE  MONTH   IN   AUSTRALASIA. 

BY    "  AUSTRALIAN." 


Mammoth  Borrowings. 

To  those  who  have  spoken  idly  and  in  ignorance  of 
be  true  extent  of  the  Great  Australasian  Debt,  the 
gures  of  our  total  borrowings  during  the  past  twelve 
lonths  must  have  come  as  a  somewhat  severe  shock. 
Ve  set  out  below  the  exact  extent  of  the  loans  raised 
nd  compare  the  same  with  the  previous  year's  increase 
a  indebtedness: — 

ISSUED  LOCALLY. 

1900. 
rictorian  Government £850,000 


letropolitan  Board  of  Works 

lelbourne  City  Council 

Savings  Banks  (Victorian)    . . 
few  South  Wales  Government 

■yduey  City  Council 

jueensland   Government    . . 
louth  Australian  Government 

"asmanian  Government 

rew  Zealand  Government  .... 


600,000 

250,000 
1,300,000 


650,000 


1901. 
£1.160,000 
700,000 
350,000 
225,000 

1,600,000 
22Q,0'>0 

1,110,000 
550,000 
250,000 
650,000 


Total £3,650,000  . .  £6,815,000 

*These  issues  are  for  loans  to  farmers. 

n  the  totals  for  each  Government  the  sales  of  stock 

privately  are  included. 

ISSUED  IN  LONDON. 

1900.  1901. 

Victorian  Government .  .f  £3,000,000 

f.S.W.  Government *1,000,000  ..     J5,000,000 

>ueensland  Government 1,400,000  . .       1,374,213 


?tf(EN/+ 


ASSURANCE  CO. 


Fire  Losses  Paid  Exceed  £23,000,000. 
Premium  Income  Exceeds  £1,100,000. 


ICTORIAH  BRANCH :  60  MARKET  ST.,  MELBOURNE. 


ROBERT  W.   MARTIN,   Manaeer 


South  -Australian  Government..  1,000,000  ..  -— 

West  Australian  Government..  1,880,000  ..  1»^000 

Tasmanian  Government —         •  •  5£',Sx 

New  Zealand  Government  ....  *300,000  . .  1,500,000 

Total £5,580,000  . .  £12,824,213- 

*4  per  cent.  Treasury  bills. 

fFor  conversion  purposes. 

!. 000,000  of  this  total  was  at   4  per  cent.    T.B.  lor 
four  years. 

Total  local  and  London  borrowings,  1900     . .    £9,230,000. 
Total  local  and  London  borrowings,  1901     . .     19,639,213 

All  but  £3,000.000  (the  Victorian  loan)  of  last  year's 
borrowings  was  for  conversion  purposes;  the  new  issu^.> 
were  all  for  carrying  on  either  the  Governments  and 
corporations  or  their  works.  We  have  not  the  slightest 
desire  to  make  out  the  financial  position  of  Australia 
worse  than  it  is,  but,  as  we  have  previously  pointed  out, 
an  awakening  to  facts  now  will  prove  far  more  useful 
than  much  lachrymose  regret  at  some  future  date  when 
the  incubus  of  our  great  debt  proves  too  much  for  the 
husbandmen  and  industrious  workers  of  the  country. 

New  Loans. 

In  addition  to  the  loans  set  out  above,  the  Common- 
wealth wants  £1,000,000,  the  Victorian  Government 
£500,000,  the  New  South  Wales  Government  £2,500,000, 
and  other  States  smaller  sums  all  within  the  next  few 
months.  There  is  in  reality  a  boom  in  borrowing,  and 
though  Victoria  has,  so  far,  kept  out  of  the  disgrace- 
ful extravagance  which  has  marked  the  administration 
of  the  finances  of  New  South  Wales  and  the  contusion 
of  accounts  which  has  followed  the  administration  of 
Queensland's  finances,  by  "  a  business  Cabinet,"  there 
is  evidence  sufficient  to  show  that  if  Victoria  con- 
tinues to  keep  the  public  accounts  as  at  present,  she 
will  be  forced  to  materially  increase  her  non-repro- 
uuctive  expenditure.  The  public  of  Victoria  should 
always  be  wideawake  to  the  possibilities  of  financial 
trouble  being  forced  on  them  by  bad  government  since 
the  crisis  of  1893,  and  possibly,  therefore,  they  may  be 
relied  on  to  resist  any  return  to  extravagance  in  public- 
works,  but  they  are  now  allowing  much  useless  expendi- 
ture to  be  carried  on,  and  the  Parliament  of  the 
State,  ^teejjed  as  it  is  in  ignorance  of  our  financial 
position,  votes  sums  for  this  and  sums  for  that  regard- 
less of  consequences.  Now  that  the  tariff  and  the  fiscal 
issue  have  been  relegated  to  a  higher  Parliament,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  nexet  election  cry  will  not  be 
Constitutional  reform  or  no  Constitutional  reform,  but 
•'  Economy,  or  Extravagance?"  The  cry  which  is  being 
raised  now  is  but  a  part  of  the  greater  question  men- 
tioned, which  should  be  brought  prominently  before  the 
public. 

Checking  Expenditure. 

!n  reviewing  the  position  of  the  States  and  the  ten- 
dency of  legislation  enacted  during  the  past  few  years, 
we  have  pointed  out  frequently  that  much  of  the  trouble 
has  arisen  through  the  want  of  organisation  among  -unit 
be  termed  the  middle  classes.  The  Labour  part} 
have   their   strong  and   a   solid 

political  platform,  and  the  eapil  li  s,  few  in  number, 
together.  The  majority  of  those  between 
the  two  parties  mentioned  have  do  organisation  what- 
Some  alarm  is  now  being  fell  at  the  reckless  ex- 
penditure of  the  States,  and  the  socialistic  tenctemcj 
legislation,  especially  in  New  South  Wales,  and  the  re- 
strh  is  that  a  meeting  of  patriotic  citizens  has  bee;i 
held  in  that  centre  to  consider  the  expediency  of  organ- 
ising to  oppose  further  extravagance  and  experimental 
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legislation,  a  reduction  in  taxation,  and  the  protection 
of  private  enterprise  from  the  inroads  of  ultra-demo- 
cratic Governments.  The  proposed  objects  are  set  out 
thus: — 

(1)  Reduction  of  expenditure  by  Federal  and   State 
Governments. 

(2)  Opposition  to  increase  of  land  and  income  taxes. 

(3)  Reduction  of  members  of  State  Parliaments. 

(4)  No  interference  by  Government  with  private  en- 
terprise. 

(5)  Opposition  to  extreme  socialistic  legislation. 

The  scheme  is  a  good  one,  except  that  it  is  proposed  to 
bind  the  work  of  the  proposed  organisation  within  cer- 
tain boundaries,  which,  at  some  future  date,  might 
prove  irksome.  For  instance,  it  is  questionable  whether 
item  2  should  not  be  amended  to  "  Upposition  to  in- 
crease of  all  taxation."  The  incidence  of  taxation  might 
be  varied,  such  as  an  increase  on  land  and  reduction 
under  other  headings,  which  the  proposed  association 
would  be  forced  to  fight.  The  reduction  of  members  of 
State  Parliaments  is  not  nearly  so  important  as  the  re- 
duction of  the  time  of  sitting  of  State  Parliaments. 
Let  there  be  but  one  sitting  of  the  .State  Parliament 
every  year,  say,  for  sixty  days — an  absolute  limit — fol- 
lowing the  American  State  plan,  and  the  number  of 
members  of  the  Parliament,  who  really  cost  but  little, 
would  be  a  safeguard  rather  than  an  assistance  to  over 
legislation,  which  is  the  bane  of  the  country. 

Australasian  Gold  Yield. 

The  figures  show  that  there  has,  as  we  predicted, 
been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  Australasian  gold 
yield.  We  append  the  figures,  in  crude  ounces,  for  all 
the  States  except  "Victoria,  which  gives  her  return  in 
fine  ounces:  — 

1901.  1900. 


oz. 

Western    Australia 1,881,756 

Queensland 816,592 

Victoria 790,050 

New  South  Wales 279,724 

South  Australia 31,000 

Tasmania 79,000 


Commonwealth 3,878,122 

New  Zealand 455,559 


oz. 
1,580.950 

951,456 

821,007 

345.650 

24,086 

81,125 


3,804.274 
373,610 


Australasia 4,333.681     ..     4.177,890 

The  increase  is  a  very  satisfactory  one,  though  it  is 
almost  whollv  due  to  Western  Australia.  A  comparison 
of  the  figures  is  appended:  — 

Australia.        New  Zealand.  Australasia. 

oz.                             oz.  oz. 

1861 2.434.535  ..  194,031  ..  2,628.566 

1871 1,857.028  ..  730,029  ..  2,587,057 

1881 1,354,976  ..  270,561  ..  1.625.537 

1891 1.411,469  ..  251,996  ..  1,663.465 

1899 4,048.582  ..  389,558  ..  4,438.140 

1900 3,804,274  ..  373,616  ..  4.177.890 

1901 3,878,122  ..  455,559  ..  4,333,681 

The  figures  are  not  a  record  (1899  topped  all  previous 
yields),  but  they  represent  about  £16.0j0.000  fallowing 
for  crude  ounces) ,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  Aus- 
tralasia will  once  more  figure  as  the  chief  gold-producer 
of  the  world,  owing  to  the  difficulties  now  attending 
mining  in  South  Africa.  The  world's  gold  production 
is    thus    compared: — 

Weight.  Value. 

Fine  ounces.  £ 

1891 5,991,877        25.451.877 

1892 6.835,440        29,035.105 

1893 7.345.963        31,203.666 

1894 8.647.488        36,732.194 

1895 9.345,568        39.697.448 

1896 9,725.466        41.311.1*4 

1897 11,385.072        48,360.709 

1898 13.959,601        59,296,616 

1899  .. 14,900.145        63.291.791 

1900 12,370,054        52.544.649 


About  28  per  cent,   of  the  world's  gold   production  is 
taken  out  of  Australasian  mines. 

The   Australian  Mints. 

The  receipts  of  gold  at  the  Australian  mints  in  1901 
showed  a  moderate  increase  on  the  previous  year's 
figures.    We  compare  the  totals  thus: — 

PECEIPTS. 

1898.            1899.  1900.            1901. 

oz.               oz.  oz.             oz. 

..     1.555,996    1,513.601  1.146,071  1.048,239 

719,965       948,743  1,044,517       864,634 

209,418  581,200       860,372 


Melbourne 
Svdney  . . 
Perth'  .. 


Australia    ..    ..     2,275,961    2,671,762    2,771,788    2,773,245 

The  issues  of  the  mints  showed  a  decline,  as  the  fol- 
lowing figures  show:  — 

ISSUES. 

1898.           1899.  1900.  1901. 

oz.               oz.  oz.  oz. 

Melbourne  ....     5,815,610    5,835,269  4.484,654  4,075,234 

Svdnev 2,618,210    3,372,445  3,731,738  3,030,868 

Perth —            690,990  1,945,077  2,910,525 

Australia    ..    ..     8,433,820    9,898,704  10.161.469  10,016,627 

The  business  of  the  mints  is  immense,  and  it  is  satis- 
factory to  find  that  negotiations  between  the  Austra- 
lian Governments  and  the  Home  authorities  have  ad- 
vanced to  a  point  that  suggests  the  coining  of  silver 
in  these  States  at  an  early  date. 

The  Banking  Position. 

Trade  has  been  quiet,  production  has  decreased,  and 
mining  is  dead,  so  we  cannot  speak  hopefully  of  the 
banking  position.  Still,  the  latest  banking  returns,  con- 
sidering these  facts,  are  satisfactory.  A  comparison 
of  the  leading  figures  is  appended:  — 

Dec,  Dec,  Dec, 

1899.  1900.  1901. 

Notes £951.796     £963.446     £947,593 

Public  deposits  (current)  12,149,388  12,099,300  11,990,440 
Public  deposits  (fixed)  . .  14.255,466  14.759.271  15.130.827 
Government  deposits..    ..     2,705,244    2,840,102    2,557,81^ 

Coin  and  bullion 6,971,796    7,777,858    7.015,313 

Advances  and  discounts..  30.143.323  30,612,533  31.263,825 

Total  assets 40,522.115  41.755,924  41.460.638 

Total    liabilities 31,274,373  31,895,569  31.856*,495 

A  comparison  of  this  kind  appeals  to  readers  more  than 
reams  of  explanatory  matter.  The  improvement  in  de- 
posits is  satisfactory,  especially  in  the  fixed  accounts. 
In  the  Government  account  such  "  leanness  "  is  shown 
that  an  earlv  loan  is  certain.  Advances  and  discounts 
are  heavier,  and  will  probably  increase  freely  in  the 
second  quarter  of  the  current  year.  Should  local  bor- 
rowing be  continued  actively  we  may  exnect  to  see  a 
dearer  money  market  in  the  second  half  of  this  year. 

The  Trustees,  Executors  and  Agency  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  above  company,  according  to  its  accounts  for 
the  half-year  ended  December  31  last,  continues  to  make 
fair  progress,  though  its  balance-sheet  is  not  as  satis- 
factory as  could  be  desired.  We  append  a  comparison 
of  the  principal  items  in  the  accounts: — 

Dec.  1899.  Dec.  1900.  Dec.  1901. 

Capital £90.000     ..£90.000     ..      £90.000 

Reserve  fund . .      5,000     . .  5.000 

Property 65,000     ..     65,000     ..        65,000 

Investments 45,692     ..     48,612     ..         50,692 

Cash 4,296     ..       5,949     ..  5.424 

Total  expenses     ....  5.840  ..  6.081  ..  5.302 

Net  profit 2,692  . .  3.745  . .  2,783 

Interest  ..' 606  . .  551  . .  575 

Commissions,    etc     ..  7,934  ..  9,274  ..  7,946 

To  form  a  reserve  fund  this  company  wrote  up  its 
holdings  in  the  A.D.  and  M.  Bank  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  balance-sheet  values  and  actual  market 
prices  compare  thus: — 
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COLONIAL    MUTUAL 
FIRE 


INSURANCE    COMPANY     LIMITED. 


Insurance. 


FIRE 

ACCIDENT     . 
EMPLOYER'S 

LIABILITY 
FIDELITY 

GUARANTEE 

PLATE-GLASS 
BREAKAGE 

MARINE. 


OFFICES. 

MELBOURNE— 60  Market  Street. 

SYDNEY— 78  Pitt  Street. 

ADELAIDE— 71  King  William  Street. 

BRISBANE— Creek  Street. 

PERTH— Barrack  Street. 

HOBART— Collins  Street. 

LONDON— St.  Michael's  Alley,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

WM.  L.  JACK, 

Manager. 


AUSTRALIAN 
UTUAL    PROVIDENT 


SOCIETY 


HOLDS  THE  WORLD'S  RECOBD  FOR  BONUSES. 


Cash  Bonus  for  One  Year,  1900 -£537,895 
Cash  Bonuses  already  divided  £9,253,771 


MOST   LIBERAL   POLICY   CONDITIONS. 

MOST    ECONOMICAL    MANAGEMENT. 
MOST   STRINGENT   RESERVES. 


Book  Value.  Market  Value- 
Deposit  receipts £14,000        ..         £11,200 

Preference     shares    ..    ..  2,800         ..  2,800 

Total £16,800        ..         £14,000 

The  difference  of  £2,800  should  be  written  off,  while 
a  margin  on  market  value  would  be  businesslike.  The 
company  has  a  splendid  trust  business,  as  the  following 
comparison  shows: — 

Dec,         Dec,         Dec, 
1899.  1900.  1901. 

Amount  at  credit £6,277.747  £6.326,344  £6,569,543 

Advances  and    mortgages     1,982.409    1.758,457    1.966,412 

Debentures,   etc 749.195       836,608       915.938 

Propertv 2.493,727     2.557.705    2,503,537 

Other  securities 990,915    1,082.083    1,089,185 

Cash   ..'   61,591         91,490         94,470 

What  the  company  wants  is  a  strong  reserve  fund,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  management  will  be  firm 
enough  to  impress  on  shareholders  the  absolute  necessity 
of  building  up  this  account  to  respectable  dimensions. 
Trustee  companies  are  far  safer  than  private  trustees, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  cannot  abscond,  and,  if 
proved  wrong  in  their  actions,  are  always  able  to  pay. 

The  Bank  of  Victoria,  Ltd. 

An  excellent  half-year  has  been  completed  by  this 
institution,  and  it  is  worthy  of  more  than  passing  note 
that  the  profits  earned  are  greater  than  in  any  previous 
half-year  since  the  crisis.  Albeit  they  represent  scarcely 
4A  per  cent,  on  the  paid-up  capital,  ordinary  sharehol- 
ders will  evidently  have  to  wait  another  year  for  their 
expected  5  per  cent,  dividend  to  place  them  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  preference  shareholders.  Late  results 
of  the  hank  compare  thus:  — 

Net  profit.    Reserve.  Dividends. 

Pref.        Ord. 
Dec,  1901     ..      £33,136     ..£10,000       ..       5  p.c.  ..  3  p.c, 
-Tune,  1901     . .        31,391     . .  . .       5  . .  3 

Dec.  1900     ..         30,178     ..     20,000       ..       5  ..3 

June,  1900     . .        28,554     . .  . .       5  . .  2i 

Dec,  1899      ..        27.906     ..     30.000       ..       5 
June,  1899     . .        27.637     . .  . .       5  . .  — 

Dec,  1898      . .        27,800     . .     20.000       . .       5  . .  — 

June,  1898     . .        24,340     . .     50,000       . .       5  . .  — 

The  chief  headings  of  the  balance-sheet  compare  thus:  — 

Dec.  1900.  Dec.  1901. 

Capital £1.478.010  ..  £1.478,010 

Notes 132,675  ..  136.322 

Reserve  fund 120,000  . .  130.000 

Deposits 4.650.990  ..  4,752,498 

Liquid  assets 1.727,666  ..  1,906.689 

Advances  and  discounts   ..       4.950,574  ..  4,867,111 

The  bank's  steady  improvement  is  a  matter  for  con- 
gratulation. The  disclosures  re  salaries  paid  have  not 
done  the  bank  much  good.  nor.  indeed,  were  the  chair- 
man's threats  taken  kindly  by  the  general  public.  On 
'In-  other  hand,  the  business  is  a.solid  one,  and  when 
banking  conditions  improve  a  considerable  advance  in 
the  bank's  profit^  will  be  noticeable,  provided  full  pre- 
vision has  been  made  for  depreciation  and  losses  by 
the  boom. 


! 


EVERY  YEAR  A  BONUS  YEAR. 


DIRECTORS  OF  THE  VICTORIA   BRANCH  : 

Senator  Sir  W.  A.  Zeal,  K.C.M.G.,  Chairman. 

Jamks  Orice,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Deputy-Chairman. 

Tub  Hon.  A.  Dkakin,  MP.       John  Cooke,  Esq. 

William  Henry  Miller,  Esq. 
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Collins  Street, 
Melbourne. 


W.  J.  WALKER, 

Resident  Secretary. 


Insurance  News  and  Notes. 

The  insurance  on  Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  yacht  Sham- 
rock was  done  at  Lloyd's  for  five  guineas  per  cent,  per 
annum,  including  the  voyage  to  America  and  back  and 

the  races. 

*  *  *  *  w 

Sunday,  December  15.  was  the  53rd  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  the  Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society, 
and  its  flags  were  flying  on  the  following  day  in  honour 

of  the  occasion. 
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We  have  been  informed  that  the  management  of  the 
Victorian  branch  of  the  Alliance  Marine  and  General 
Assurance  Company  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  A.  A.  Locke  (in  succession  to  Mr.  Clement  E. 
Jarrett  resigned),  as  from  the  1st  inst..  and  that,  in 
future,  the  business  of  the  company  will  be  conducted 
at  its  new  offices.  Imperial  "Buildings.  410  Collins- 
street  (corner  of  Bank  Place).  Melbourne. 


A  fire  was  observed  on  the  evening  of  Christmas  Day 
by  the  watch  on  the  s.s.  Wileannia.  which  was  berthed 
at  the  Port  Melbourne  railway  pier.  It  was  found  that 
the  coal  in  the  bunkers  had  taken  fire,  and  t  lie  ship's 
hose  was  run  out.  This  was  found  insufficient,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Brigade  was  called.  The  large  fire  engine 
was  used  to  pump  water  into  the  vessel's  hold,  and  the 
flames  appeared  to  have  been  got  under.  The  following 
day.  however,  they  broke  out  with  renewed  violence, 
and  burnt  for  several  days  before  they  were  finally 
extinguished.  The  cargo  of  coal  had  to  be  discharged 
before  the  vessel  was  permitted  to  proceed  to  sea.  The 
hull   was   practically   uninjured. 


The   Equitable   Life    of   U.S.    has    increased    its    limit 
on  a  single  life  from    £40,000  to    £50,000. 


The  meeting  of  shareholders  of  the  United  Austra- 
lian Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  to  consider  the 
proposed  sale  of  its  business  to  the  Colonial  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company.  Limited,  was  held  at  405 
Collins-street  on  December  24.  The  chairman  stated 
that  they  recommended  the  sale  of  the  whole  of  the 
goodwill  and  assets  of  the  company  for  the  sum.  of  2s. 
6d.  per  share  on  the  192,048  shares  on  the  register, 
expenses  of  liquidation  to  be  met  by  the  vendors.  The 
motion  was  carried,  and  Mr.  James  Moore  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Webster,  the  manager,  were  appointed  liquida- 
tors at  a  fee  of  fifty  guineas  each. 


CITIZENS' 


LIFE   ASSURANCE   CO. 


LIMITED. 


HEAD    OFFICE: 

Company's    Building,    Castlereagh    and 

Moor    Sts.,    Sydney,    N.S.W. 

Branches  :  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Brisbane,  Perth 
(W.A.),  Hobart,  and  Wellington  (N.Z.) 

With  Superintendencies  and   Agencies   in   all    the   principal   Cities 
and  Towns  throughout  the  Colonies. 


THE    POINTS    OF    THE     1900    REPORT. 

Annual   Premium   Income,   £317,192    Sterling. 

New  Ordinary  Branch  Assurances  Issued, 

£1,052,143 

(Exclusive  of  the  Company's  vast  Industrial  Branch  business). 

In  the  Company's  Ordinary  Branch  Every  Year 

is  a  Bonus  Year. 

The   fact   that   the   Company's    Policy    Holders 

Number  Upwards  of  216,000  attests 

its  popularity. 


All  kinds  of  Industrial  and  Ordinary  Assurance  transacted  and  the 
most  approved  forms  of  Policies  issued  on  the  lives  of  men,  women 
and  children. 

Call  or  write  to  any  of  the  Company's  Chief  Offices,  as  above,  for 
descriptive  insurance  literature. 


According  to  an  ordinance  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment, all  foreign  insurance  companies,  fire,  life,  security. 
or  employers'  liability,  are  now  under  the  control  of  a 
special  bureau  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  the 
concessions  to  do  business  are  granted  and  signed  bv 
the  Imperial  Chancellor.  The  effect  of  this  law,  "  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  "  says,  is  to  place  the  whole  sys- 
tem on  a  uniform  and  much  broader  basis  than  pre- 
viously, when  the  various  kingdoms.  States,  or  pro- 
vinces had  different  regulations.  Foreign  companies  re- 
quire to  qualify  for  the  whole  empire,  and  have  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Chancellor,  instead  of  the  numer- 
ous and  various  State  officials.— "Journal  of  Commerce." 


The    SAVINGS    BANK 

Has  Money  to  Lend  at  Four  per  Cent  , 

In  Sums  of  £1,000  to  £15,000, 

On  City,  Town,  and  Suburban  Properties, 

And  £2,000    to    £25,000  on  BROAD    ACRES, 

FOR   FIVE   YEARS. 

WITH  OPTION  OF  PAYING  OFF  PART 

HALF-YEARLY. 


Coast  Review"  contains  an  interesting  table  of  fire 
and  life  claims  in  the  United  States,  showing  the  total 
amounts  paid  and  the  ratios  of  contested  claims.  In 
1900,  fire  companies  paid  no  less  than  89,566,349  dols.. 
and,  the  contested  cases  involving  1.430,992  dols.,  the 
proportion  of  the  disputed  claims  to  the  total  sum 
paid  was  1.60.  The  life  companies  during  the  same 
period  paid  120,945,587  dols..  and  contested  the  pay- 
ment of  965,031  dols.;  the  ratio  in  this  department  was 
thus  only  0.80.  For  1899  the  ratios  were  1.39  and  0.99. 
u  sh°.d  be  mentioned  that  the  figures  relate  only  to 
the  business  of  those  companies  reporting  to  the  New 
York  Insurance  Department. 


A  disastrous  fire  occurred  on  the  premises  of  Messrs. 
Dillon.  Burrows  and  Co..  manufacturing  confectioners 
at  Pyrmont,  Sydney,  on  the  26th  ult.  The  buildino- 
rapidly  flamed  from  end  to  end.  and  the  efforts  of  the 
brigade  were  powerless  to  save  it.  The  factory  was 
-completely  destroyed,  together  with  the  valuable  ma- 
chinery.    The  insurance  was  about    £12.000. 


Market    St.,    Melbourne. 


GEO.     E.    EMERY, 

Ixs;  E  tok-Gkneral. 


WILLIAM     BRINDAL 

(Member  Sti  ck  Exchange  i  i  Adelaide), 

STOCK   AND  SHAREBROKER. 
>  ROYAL   EXCHANGE,  [Telephone  829. 

KING    WILLIAM    STREET,    ADELAIDE. 
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PUT    A    FACE    VALUE    ON     YOUR    PROPERTY 


By  Using  ABSOLUTELY  PURE  LEAD— under 
Chemical  Analysis.  SANITARY  PAINT.  .  . 
DURESCO.  PATENT  ZINC  WHITE,  and 
PAINTERS'   REQUISITES. 

AS    SUPPLIED    BY 


mall  Papers. 


(Estab.  1859.) 


JAMES   SANDY   &   CO., 


(Estab.  1859.) 


Plate  ana  Sheet  6la$$  merchants,  .   . 
Oil  and  golormen,  Artistic  Decorators, 


27J    and    330    GEORGE    STREET, 
SYDNEY. 


Mr.  CJement  E.  Jarrett,  formerly  agent  for  the  Alli- 
ance Marine  and  General  Company,  has  been  appointed 
general  agent  of  the  Maritime  Insurance  Company, 
Limited,  of  Liverpool.  This  company  was  established 
in  1863,  and  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  £100,000,  and  a 
net  premium  income  of   £250,429. 


A  serious  outbreak  of  bush  fires  occurred  in  several 
country  centres  of  Victoria  at  the  close  of  last  month. 
The  principal  districts  visited  were  Broadford,  Kil- 
more,  St.  James,  and  Thoona.  near  Benalla.  The 
latter  was  the  scene  of  the  disastrous  bush  fires  of  last 
summer,  when  enormous  loss  was  caused  to  the  farmers 

of  the  district. 

***** 

About  three  a.m.  on  the  30th  ult.  a  fire  broke  out 
on  the  premises  of  Mason  Bros.,  Limited,  general  mer- 


PRICES  :    25'-   TO    70l- 
Complete.      Carriage  L'ftid. 


CENTURY 

BATH 

CABINET 


•weekly.  It  beautifies  the  complexion,  preveot-.  <ii  sense, 
on  res  colls,  fevers,  rheumatism,  influenza,  ftnd  all 
Hlojd,  Skin, Kidney. aud  Nerve  Trouble  G-i»*»<  *°"  d 
Thirty  Days'  Trial."  FftEn  to  Buyers  7s  6d  Book. 

AGENTS  WANTEO 

£4™£7wJX1ly 

BY    MEN    AND    WOMEN. 
LET    US    START    YOU. 

No  experience  needed.  Our  Aaenfs  last  two 
months  made  £5,00u  :— Mr.  smart,  or  Mel  ourne, 
mule  £tii  the  first  two  months;  Mr.  Jones  of 
S  rlney,  £37  the  first  month;  Hi*  Florence 
Wright,  £50  while  teaching- :  R.  S.  Lewi*.  Clerk, 
£3S  in  five  weeks.  EVERYBODY  BUYS. 
badness  men,  families,  and  phy.-ieians. 

The  CENTURY  Cabinet  is  the  ORIGINAL    A 
Dth-rs  are  imitations. 

Wr.te  to-dau,  me.itionhifr 

Centurv  Thermal  Bath  Cabinet,  Ltd., 

Dept.  454,  203-205  Regent  street.  London 


chants,  Pitt-street,  Sydney.  The  building  is  a  large 
one  of  several  stories,  closely  adjoining  others  of  a 
similar  character.  Lines  of  hose  were  laid  on  in  front, 
and,  to  get  at  the  rear,  an  entrance  was  forced  into 
McCarron,  Stewart  and  Co.'s  premises  adjoining.  Hoses 
were  carried  through  this  building,  and  the  balconies 
connecting  the  windows  of  both  buildings,  which  have 
been  made  compulsory  under  the  Building  Act.  were 
used  to  much  advantage  to  fight  the  fire  from,  and  it 
was  soon  got  under.  Extensive  damage  was  done  to 
the  building  and  stock  of  Mason  Bros.,  which  con- 
sisted principally  of  crockery  in  bulk.  McCarron, 
Stewart's   premises  were   partially   damaged   by   water. 


A  sensational  occurrence  took  place  on  the  electric 
railway  near  Liverpool  last  month.  The  train  was  ap- 
proaching an  underground  station,  and  by  some  un- 
known means,  but  probably  caused  by  electricity,  took 
fire.  The  flames  spread  to  a  heap  of  sleeepers  coated 
with  tar.  These  burned  fiercely,  and  the  tunnel  soon 
became  like  a  furnace,  with  the  result  that  the  train 
was  completely  destroyed.  A  number  of  passengers 
perished  before  they  could  be  rescued. 


The  Colonial  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  Limi- 
ted, held  a  special  meeting  on  the  31st  ult.  to  consider 
a  recommendation  of  the  directors  of  the  company  to 
purchase  the  assets  and  goodwill  of  the  United  Aus- 
tralian Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company.  The  chair- 
man stated  that  the  latter  company  was  founded  in 
1879,  had  a  net  income  of  £15,035,  and  the  losses,  com- 
pared with  premiums,  were  50  per  cent.  The  expenses 
were  heavy,  however,  and  the  company  had  not  been 
progressive  of  late.  The  purchase  money  would  amount 
to  £24,000.  The  assets  included  valuable  properties  in 
Collins-street,  Melbourne,  and  Pitt-street,  Svdney,  and 
the  directors  considered  the  acquisition  of  the  business 
would  mean  a  substantial  increase  of  income,  with  a 
proportionate  addition  to  the  profits.  A  resolution  to 
complete  the  purchase  was  unanimously  carried. 


Mr.  T.  P.  Purves,  general  manager  for  Australasia 
of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  has  re- 
ceived a  cable  message  from  the  head  office  in  New 
York,  stating  that  the  new  business  for  1901  actuallv 
paid  for  amounted  to  £53,900,0.0,  and  that  the  total 
insurance  in  force  now  amounts  to  £280.896.000.  being 
a  gain  of  thirty-three  and  a  half  millions  sterling  for 
a  year. 

***** 

Cable  advice  has  been  received  in  Melbourne  from 
the  head  offices  of  the  Pnoenix  Assurance  Company 
and  the  Atlas  Assurance  Company  that  the  provisional 
agreements  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  companies 
will   not  be  completed. 
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A  good  Business  Man 
cannot  afford  to  carry  an 
inaccurate  watch — Time 
is  money. 


rRONi*r.E  i»oo  rrrr 


Waub  Cut  ii-wi 


"Accu  rate-to-the -Second " 

DUEBER  HAMPDEN 

WATCHES 

are  made  in  the  only  factory  in 
the  world  where  a  complete  watch 
(both  case  and  movement)  is  made, 
and  are  fully  guaranteed.  " Lever 
Set"  and  cannot  "set"  in  pocket. 

SEND  FOR  BOOK:  —  "GUIDE  TO  WATCH  BUYERS" 

Every  watch  is  so  marked  that  anyone  can  tell  its  quality.  No  dealer 
can  deceive  you  when  you  purchase  a  Dueber-Hampden  Watch.  Look  for 
the  name  Dueber  in  the  case.  Look  for  these  trade  marks  engraved  on  the 
movements. 

••The  400"  .....         for  ladle* 

••John  Hancock, "  ai  Jewels,  -  •       for  gentlemen 

••Special  Railway,"  21  and  23  |ewels,  for  railway  men,  etc. 

DUEBER-HAMPDEN  WATCH  WORKS,  Canton.  Ohio.   US  A 


••f  mutual  Ov*nu««  whan  y»u  write  te  an  atfvarttaer  pteaee  memWeti  the  Review  of  Review*. 


NATURE'S    PLEASANT    LAXATIVE. 


California 

Syrup  of  Figs 


brings  health,  comfort,  and  enjoyment  of  life  to  all 
who  have  experienced  its  beneficent  laxative  and 
purifying  properties.  It  has  given  comple'.e  satis- 
faction to  millions,  and  has  met  with  the  general 
approval  of  the  medical  profession,  because  it  acts 
simply  and  naturally  upon  the  liver,  kidneys,  and 
bowels,  without  weakening  them,  and  is  absolutely 
free  from  every  objectionable;  quality  and  sub- 
stance. Too  mild  and  gentle  in  its  action  to  be 
classed  as  an  ordinary  purgative,  it  is  nevertheless 
prompt  and  unfailing  in  the  permanent  cure  of 
Habitual  Constipation,  Torpid  Liver,  Biliousness, 
Indigestion,  Dyspepsia,  Nausea,  Depression,  Sick 
Headache.  Stomachic  Pains,  and  all  disorders 
arising  from  a  debilitated  or  irregular  condition  of 
the  liver  and  stomach.  This  painless  remedy  is 
specially  prepared  by  a  process  known  only  to  the 
California  Fig  Syrup  Company,  and  its  palatability 
and  other  exceptional  qualities  have  made  it  the 
most  popular  remedy  known.  It  acts  in  harmony 
with  nature  ;  it  is  alike  beneficial  to  the  babe  and 
the  mother,  to  the  invalid  and  to  the  strong  robust 
man,  when  bilious  or  constipated,  and  is  therefore 
the  best  of  family  remedies. 


n 


THE  GOOD  IT  COES  IS  PERMANENT. 


Ask  for 


California 
Syrup  of  Figs 

and  look  for  the  name  and  trade  mark  of  the 

CALIFORNIA   F  G  SYRUP  CO. 

Of  all  Chemists,  \\\\  and  1/9 

Depot  : 
22  SNOW  HILL.  LONDON,  ENS 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Rovlow  of  Rovlowo, 


